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IIIL—HOW THE BRIGADIER RODE TO MINSK, 


WOULD have a stronger wine 

to-night, my friends, a wine 

| of Burgundy rather than of 

Bordeaux. It is that my heart, 

4| my old soldier heart, is heavy 

— within me. It is a_ strange 

thing, this age which creeps upon one. One 
does not know, one does not understand ; the 
spirit is ever the same, and one does not 
remember how the poor body crumbles. 
But there comes a moment when it is brought 
home, when quick as the sparkle of a whirl- 
ing sabre it is clear to us, and we see the men 
we were and the men we are. Yes, yes, it 


was so to-day, and I would have a wine 


of Burgundy to-night. White Burgundy— 
Montrachet——Sir, I am your debtor ! 

It was this morning in the Champ de 
Mars. Your pardon, friends, while an old 
man tells his trouble. You saw the review. 
Was it not splendid? I was in the enclosure 
for veteran officers who have been decorated. 
This ribbon on my breast was my passport. 
The cross itself I keep at home in a leathern 
pouch. They did us honour, for we were 
placed at the saluting point, with the 
Emperor and the carriages of the Court upon 
our right. 

It is years since I have been to a review, 
for I cannot approve of many things which I 
have seen. I do not approve of the red 
breeches of the infantry. It was in white 
breeches that the infantry used to fight. 
Red is for the cavalry. A little more, and 
they would ask our busbies and our spurs! 
Had I been seen at a review they might 
well have said that I, Etienne Gerard, had 
condoned it. So I have stayed at home. 
But this war of the Crimea is different. The 
men go to battle. It is not for me to be 
absent when brave men gather. 

My faith, they march well, those little 
infantrymen! They are not large, but they 
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are very solid and they carry themselves 
well. I took off my hat to them as they 
passed. Then there came the guns. They 
were good guns, well horsed and well manned. 
I took off my hat to them. Then came the 
Engineers, and to them also I took off my 
hat. There are no braver men than the 
Engineers. ‘Then came the cavalry, Lancers, 
Cuirassiers, Chasseurs, and Spahis. To all 
of them in turn I was able to .take off 
my hat, save only to the Spahis. The 
Emperor had no Spahis. But when all 
of the others had passed, what think you 
came at the close? A brigade of Hussars, 
and at the charge! Oh, my friends, the 
pride and the glory and the beauty, the flash 
and the sparkle, the roar of the hoofs and 
the jingle of chains, the tossing manes, the 
noble heads, the rolling cloud, and the 
dancing waves of steel! My heart drummed 
to them as they passed. And the last of all, 
was it not my own old regiment? My eyes 
fell upon the grey and silver dolmans, with 
the leopard-skin shabraques, and at that 
instant the years fell away from me and I 
saw my own beautiful men and horses, even 
as they had swept behind their young 
colonel, in the pride of our youth and our 
strength, just forty years ago. Up flew 
my cane. “Chargez! En avant! Vive 
’Empéreur!” It was the past calling to 
the present. But, oh, what a thin, piping 
voice! Was this the voice that had 
once thundered from wing to wing of a 
strong brigade? And the arm that could 
scarce wave a cane, were these the muscles 
of fire and steel which had no match in all 
Napoleon’s mighty host? They smiled at 
me. They: cheered me. The Emperor 
laughed and bowed. But to me the present 
was a dim dream, and what was real were 
my eight hundred dead Hussars and the 
Etienne of long ago. Enough—a brave 
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man can face age and fate as he faced 
Cossacks and Uhlans. But there are times 
when Montrachet is better than the wine of 
Bordeaux. 

It is to Russia that they go, and so I will 
tell you a story of Russia. Ah, what an 
evil dream of the night it seems! Blood 
and ice. Ice and blood. Fierce faces 
with snow upon the whiskers. Blue hands 
held out for succour. And across the 
great white plain the one long black line 
of moving figures, trudging, trudging, a 
hundred miles, another hundred, and still 
always the same white plain. Sometimes 
there were fir-woods to limit it, sometimes 
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feu de joie. Ihave heard many a groan and 
cry and scream in my life, but nothing so 
terrible as the laugh of the Grand Army. 

But why was it that these helpless men 
were not destroyed by the Russians? Why 
was it that they were not speared by the 
Cossacks or herded into droves, and driven 
as prisoners into the heart of Russia? On 
every side as you watched the black snake 
winding over the snow you saw also dark, 
moving shadows which came and went like 
cloud drifts on either flank and _ behind. 
They were the Cossacks, who hung round us 
like woives round the flock. But the reason 
why they did not ride in upon us was that all 


woo 


“THEY WERE THE COSSACKS, WHO HUNG ROUND US LIKE WOLVES ROUND THE FLOCK. 


it stretched away to the cold blue sky, but 
the black line stumbled on and on. ‘Those 
weary, ragged, starving men, the spirit frozen 
out of them, looked neither to right nor left, 
but with sunken faces and rounded backs 
trailed onwards and ever onwards, making 
for France as wounded beasts make for their 
lair. ‘There was no speaking, and you could 
scarce hear the shuffle of feet in the snow. 
Once only I heard them laugh. It was 
outside Wilna, when an aide-de-camp rode 
up to the head of that dreadful column 
and asked if that were the Grand Army. 
All who were within hearing looked round, 
and when they saw those broken men, those 
ruined regiments, those fur-capped skeletons 
who were once the Guard, they laughed, 
and the laugh crackled down the column likea 


the ice of Russia could not cool the hot hearts 
of some of our soldiers. To the end there 
were always those who were ready to throw 
themselves between these savages and the'r 
prey. One man above all rose greater as 
the danger thickened, and won a higher name 
amid disaster than he had done when he led 
our van to victory. To him I drink this 
glass—to Ney, the red-maned Lion, glaring 
back over his shoulder at the enemy who 
feared to tread too closely on his heels. 1 
can see him now, his broad white face con- 
vulsed with fury, his light blue eyes sparkling 
like flints, his great voice roaring and crashing 
amid the roll of the musketry. His glazed 
and featherless cocked hat was the ensign 
upon which France rallied during those 
dreadful days. 
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It is well known that neither I nor the 
regiment of Hussars of Conflans were at 
Moscow. We were left behind on the lines 
of communication at Borodino. How the 
Emperor could have advanced without us is 
incomprehensible to me, and, indeed, it was 
only then that I understood that his judgment 
was weakening and that he was no longer the 
man that he had been. However, a soldier 
has to obey orders, and so I remained at this 
village, which was poisoned by the bodies of 
thirty thousand men who had lost their lives 
in the great battle. I spent the late autumn 
in getting my horses into condition and re- 
clothing my men, so that when the army fell 
back on Borodino my Hussars were the best 
of the cavalry, and were placed under Ney 
in the rear-guard. What could he have 
done without us during those dreadful days? 
“ Ah, Gerard,” said he one evening—but it 
is not for me to repeat the words. Suffice 
it that he spoke what the whole army felt. 
‘The rear-guard covered the army and the 
Hussars of Conflans covered the rear-guard. 
There was the whole truth in a sentence. 
Always the Cossacks were on us. Always 
we held them off. Never a day passed that 
we had not to wipe our sabres. That was 
soldiering indeed. 

But there came a time between Wilna and 
Smolensk when the situation became impos- 
sible. Cossacks and even cold we could 
fight, but we could not fight hunger as well. 
Food must be got at all costs. That night 
Ney sent for me to the waggon in which he 
slept. His great head was sunk on his hands. 
Mind and body he was wearied to death. 

“Colonel Gerard,” said he, “things are 
going very badly with us. The men are 
starving. We must have food at all costs.” 

“The horses,” I suggested. 

“Save your handful of cavalry there are 
none left.” 

“ The band,” said I. 

He laughed, even in his despair. 

“Why the band?” he asked. 

“ Fighting men are of value.” 

“Good,” said he. “You would play the 
game down to the last card and so would I. 
Good, Gerard, good!” He clasped my hand 
in his. “But there is one chance for us 
yet, Gerard.” He unhooked a lantern from 
the roof of the waggon and he laid it on a 
map which was stretched before him. “To 
the south of us,” said he, “there lies the 
town of Minsk. I have word from a 
Russian deserter that much corn has been 
stored in the town-hall. I wish you to take 
as many men as you think best, set forth for 
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Minsk, seize the corn, load any carts which 
you may collect in the town, and bring them 
to me between here and Smolensk. If you 
fail it is but a detachment cut off. If you 
succeed it is new life to the army.” 

He had not expressed himself well, for it 
was evident that if we failed it was not 
merely the loss of a detachment. It is 
quality as well as quantity which counts. 
And yet how honourable a mission and how 
glorious a risk! If mortal men could bring 
it, then the corn should come from Minsk. 
I said so, and spoke a few burning words 
about a brave man’s duty until the Marshal 
was so moved that he rose and, taking me 
affectionately by the shoulders, pushed me 
out of the waggon. 

It was clear to me that in order to succeed 
in my enterprise I should take a small force 
and depend rather upon surprise than upon 
numbers. <A large body could not conceal 
itself, would have great difficulty in getting 
food, and would cause all the Russians 
around us to concentrate for its certain de- 
struction. On the other hand, if a small body 
of cavalry could get past the Cossacks unseen 
it was probable that they would find no 
troops to oppose them, for we knew that the 
main Russian army was several days’ march 
behind us. ‘This corn was meant, no doubt, 
for their consumption. A squadron of 
Hussars and thirty Polish Lancers were all 
whom I chose for the venture. That very 
night we rode out of the camp, and struck 
south in the direction of Minsk. 

Fortunately there was but a half moon, 
and we were able to pass without being 
attacked by the enemy. Twice we saw great 
fires burning amid the snow, and around 
them a thick bristle of long poles. These 
were the lances of Cossacks, which they had 
stood upright while they slept. It would 
have been a great joy to us to have charged 
in amongst them, for we had much to 
revenge, and the eyes of my comrades looked 
longingly from me to those red flickering 
patches in the darkness. My faith, I was 
sorely tempted to do it, for it would have 
been a good lesson to teach them that they 
must keep a few miles between themselves 
and a French army. It is the essence of 
good generalship, however, to keep one thing 
before one at a time, and so we rode silently 
on through the snow, leaving these Cossack 
bivouacs to right and left. Behind us the 
black sky was all mottled with a line of 
flame which showed where our own poor 
wretches were trying to keep themselves alive 
for another day of misery and starvation. 
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All night we rode slowly onwards, keeping 
our horses’ tails to the Pole Star. There 
were many tracks in the snow, and we 
kept to the line of these, that no one might 
remark that a body of cavalry had passed 
that way. These are the little precautions 
which mark the experienced officer. Besides, 
by keeping to the tracks we were most likely 
to find the villages, and only in the villages 
could we hope to get food. The dawn of 
day found us in a thick fir-wood, the trees so 
loaded with snow that the light could haraly 
reach us. When we had found our way out 
of it it was full daylight, the rim of the rising 
sun peeping over the edge of the great 
snow-plain and turning it crimson from end 
to end. I halted my Hussars and Lancers 
under the shadow of the wood, and I 
studied the country. Close to us there 
was a small farmhouse. Beyond, at the 
distance of several miles, was a_ village. 
Far away on the sky-line rose a_ con- 
siderable town all bristling with church 
towers. This must be Minsk. In no direc- 
tion could I see any signs of troops. It was 
evident that we had passed through the 
Cossacks and that there was nothing between 
us and our goal. A joyous shout burst from 


my men when I told them our position, and 
we advanced rapidly towards the village. 


I have said, however, that there was a 
small farmhouse immediately in front of us. 
As we rode up to it I observed that a fine 
grey horse with a military saddle was tethered 
by the door. Instantly I galloped forwards, 
but before I could reach it a man dashed out 
of the door, flung himself on to the horse, 
and rode furiously away, the crisp, dry suow 
flying up in a cloud behind him. The sun- 
light gleamed upon his gold epaulettes, and I 
knew that he was a Russian officer. He 
would raise the whole countryside if we did 
not catch him. I put spurs to Violette and 
flew after him. My troopers followed ; but 
there was no horse among them to compare 
with Violette, and I knew well that if I could 
not catch the Russian I need expect no help 
from them. 

But it is a swift horse indeed and a skilful 
rider who can hope to escape from Violette 
with Etienne Gerard in the saddle. He rode 
well, this young Russian, and his mount was 
a good one, but gradually we wore him down. 
His face glanced continually over his shoulder 
—a dark, handsome face, with eyes like an 
eagle—and I sawas I closed with him that he 
was measuring the distance between us. Sud- 
denly he half turned ; there were a flash and 
a crack as his pistol bullet hummed past my 
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ear. Before he could draw his sword I was 
upon him ; but he still spurred his horse, and 
the two galloped together over the plain, I 
with my leg against the Russian’s and my 
left hand upon his nght shoulder. I saw his 
hand fly up to his mouth. Instantly I 
dragged him across my pommel and seized 
him by the throat, so that he could not 
swallow. His horse shot from under him, 
but I held him fast and Violette came toa 
stand. Sergeant Oudin of the Hussars was 
the first to join us. He was an old soldier, 
and he saw at a glance what I was after. 

“ Hold tight, Colonel,” said he, “I'll do 
the rest.” 

He slipped out his knife, thrust the blade 
between the clenched teeth of the Russian, 
and turned it so as to force his mouth open. 
There, on his tongue, was the little wad of 
wet paper which he had been so anxious to 
swallow. Oudin picked it out and I let go 
of the man’s throat. From the way in which, 
half strangled as he was, he glanced at the 
paper I was sure that it was a message of 
extreme importance. His hands twitched as 
if he longed to snatch it from me. He 
shrugged his shoulders, however,.and smiled 
good-humouredly when I apologized for my 
roughness. 

“ And now to business,” said I, when he 
had done coughing and hawking. “ What is 
your name?” 

“ Alexis Barakoff.” 

“Your rank and regiment ?” 

“Captain of the Dragoons of Grodno.” 

“What is this note which you were 
carrying ?” 

“Tt is a line which I had written to my 
sweetheart.” 

“Whose name,” said I, examining the 
address, “is the Hetman Platoff. Come, 
come, sir, this is an important military 
document, which you are carrying from 
one general to another. Tell me _ this 
instant what it is.” 

“Read it and then you will know.” He 
spoke perfect French, as do most of the 
educated Russians. But he knew well that 
there is not one French officer in a thousand 
who knows a word of Russian. The inside 
of the note contained one single line, which 
ran like this :— 

“ Pustj Franzuzy pridutt v Minsk. 
gotovy.” 

I stared at it, and I had to shake my 
head. Then I showed it to my Hussars, but 
they could-make nothing of it. The Poles 
were all mpugh fellows who could not read or 
write, save only the sergeant, who came from 


Min 
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Memel, in East Prussia, and knew no 
Russian. It was maddening, for I felt that 
I had possession of some important secret 
upon which the safety of the army might 
depend, and yet I could make no sense of it. 
Again I entreated our prisoner to translate it, 
and offered him his freedom if he would do 
so. He only smiled at my request. I could 
not but admire him, for it was the very smile 
which I should have myself smiled had I 
been in his position. 

“At least,” said I, “tell us the name of 
this village.” 

“It is Dobrova.” 

“And that is 
suppose ? ” 

“Yes, that is Minsk.” 

“Then we shall go to the village and we 
shall very soon find someone who will trans- 
late this despatch.” 


Minsk over yonder, I 





eager tt 
We Wolken 
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some food for the men and horses, since 
they had travelled all night and had a long 
journey still before them. 

There was one large stone house in the 
centre of the village, and to this I rode. It 
was the house of the priest—a snuffy and ill- 
favoured old man who had not a civil answer 
to any of our questions. An uglier fellow I 
never met, but, my fuith, it was very different 
with his only daughter, who kept house for 
him. She was a brunette, a rare thing in 
Russia, with creamy skin, raven hair, and a 
pair of the most glorious dark eyes that ever 
kindled at the sight of a Hussar. From the 
first glance I saw that she was mine. It was 
no time for love-making when a soldier’s 
duty had to be done, but still, as I took the 
simple meal which they laid before me, I 
chatted lightly with the lady, and we were 
the best of friends before an hour had 


“WE SHALL VERY SOON FIND SOMEONE WHO WILL TRANSLATE THIS DESPATCH.” 


So we rode onward together, a trooper with 
his carbine unslung on either side of our 
prisoner. The village was but a little place, 
and I set a guard at the ends of the single 
street, so that no one could escape from it. 
It was necessary to call a halt and to find 


passed. Sophie was her first name, her 
second I never knew. I taught her to call 
me Etienne, and I tried to cheer her up, for 
her sweet face was sad and there were tears 
in her beautiful dark eyes. I pressed her to 
tell me what it was which was grieving her, 
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“How can I be otherwise,” said she, 
speaking French with a most adorable lisp, 
“when one of my poor countrymen is a 
prisoner in your hands? I saw him between 
two of your Hussars as you rode into the 
village.” 

“It is the fortune of war,” said I. “ His 
turn to-day ; mine, perhaps, to-morrow.” 

“ But consider, Monsieur” said she. 

“ Etienne,” said I. 

“Oh, Monsieur—— 

“ Etienne,” said I. 

“ Well, then,” she cried, beautifully flushed 
and desperate, “consider, Etienne, that this 
young officer will be taken back to your army 
and will be starved or frozen, for if, as I 
hear, your own soldiers have a hard march, 
what will be the lot of a prisoner?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You have a kind face, Etienne,” said she ; 


” 
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“Captain Barakoff,” said I, “this young 
lady has begged me to release you, and I 
am inclined to do so. I would ask you to 
give your parole that you will remain in this 
dwelling for twenty-four hours, and take no 
steps to inform anyone of our movements.” 

“T will do so,” said he. 

“Then I trust in your honour. One man 
more or less can make no difference in a 
struggle between great armies, and to take 
you back as a prisoner would be to condemn 
you to death. Depart, sir, and show your 
gratitude not to me, but to the first French 
officer who falls into your hands.” 

When he was gone I drew my paper from 
my pocket. 

“* Now, Sophie,” said I, “I have done what 
you asked me, and all that I ask in return is 
that you will give me a lesson in Russian.” 

“ With all my heart,” said she. 





“* LET US BEGIN ON THIS," SAID 1.” 


“you would not condemn this poor man to 
certain death. I entreat you to let him go.” 

Her delicate hand rested upon my sleeve, 
her dark eyes looked imploringly into mine. 

A sudden thought passed through my 
mind. I would grant her request, but I 
would demand a favour in return. At my 
order the prisoner was brought up into the 
room. 


“Let us begin on this,” said I, spreading 
out the paper before her. “Let us take it 
word for word and see what it means.” 

She looked at the writing with some sur- 
prise. “It means,” said she, “if the French 
come to Minsk all is lost.” Suddenly a look 
of consternation passed over her beautiful 
face. “Great heavens!” she cried, “what is it 
that I have done? I have betrayed my country! 
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Oh, Etienne, your eyes are the last for whom 
this message is meant. How could you be 
so cunning as to make a poor, simple-minded, 
and unsuspecting girl betray the cause of her 
country ?” 

I consoled my poor Sophie as best I might, 
and I assured her that it was no reproach to 
her that she should be outwitted by so old a 
campaigner and so shrewd a man as myself. 
But it was no time now for talk. This 
message made it clear that the corn was 
indeed at Minsk, and that there were no 
troops there to defend it. I gave a hurried 
order from the window, the trumpeter blew 
the assembly, and in ten minutes we had left 
the village behind us and were riding hard 
for the city, the gilded domes and minarets 
of which glimmered above the snow of the 
horizon. Higher they rose and higher, until 
at last, as the sum sank towards the west, 
we were in the broad main street, and 
galloped up it amid the shouts of the 
moujiks and the cries of frightened women 
until we found ourselves in front of the great 
town-hall. My cavalry I drew up in the 
square, and I, with my two sergeants, Oudin 
and Papilette, rushed into the building. 

Heavens! shall 1 ever forget the sight 
which greeted us? Right in front of us was 
drawn up a triple line of Russian Grenadiers. 
Their muskets rose as we entered, and a 
crashing volley burst into our very faces. 
Oudin and Papilette dropped upon the floor, 
riddled with bullets. For myself, my busby 
was shot away and I had two holes through 
my dolman. The Grenadiers ran at me 
with their bayonets. ‘ Treason!” I cried. 
“We are betrayed! Stand to your horses !” 
I rushed out of the hall, but the whole 
square was swarming with troops. From 
every side street Dragoons and Cossacks were 
riding down upon us, and such a rolling fire 
had burst from the surrounding houses that 
half my men and horses were on the ground. 
“Follow me!” I yelled, and sprang upon 
Violette, but a giant of a Russian Dragoon 
officer threw his arms round me and we 
rolled on the ground together. He shortened 
his sword to kill me, but, changing his mind, 
he seized me by the throat and banged my 
head against the stones until I was uncon- 
scious. So it was that I became the prisoner 
of the Russians. 

When I came to myself my only regret 
was that my captor had not beaten out my 
brains. There in the grand square of Minsk 
lay half my troopers dead or wounded, with 
exultant crowds of Russians gathered round 


them. The rest in a melancholy group 
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were herded into the porch of the town-hall, 
a sotnia of Cossacks keeping guard over 
them. Alas! what could I say, what could 
I do? It was evident that I had led my 
men into a carefully-baited trap. They had 
heard of our mission and they had prepared 
for us. And yet there was that despatch 
which had caused me to neglect all pre- 
cautions and to ride straight into the town. 
How was I to account for that? The tears 
ran down my cheeks as I surveyed the ruin 
of my squadron, and as I thought of the 
plight of my comrades of the Grand Army 
who awaited the food which I was to have 
brought them. Ney had trusted me and I 
had failed him. How often he would strain 
his eyes over the snowfields for that convoy 
of grain which should never gladden his 
sight! My own fate was hard enough. An 
exile in Siberia was the best which the future 
could bring me. But you will believe me, 
my friends, that it was not for his own sake, 
but for that of his starving comrades, that 
Etienne Gerard’s cheeks were lined by his 
tears, frozen even as they were shed. ~ 

“What’s this?” said a gruff voice at my 
elbow ; and I turned to face the huge, black- 
bearded Dragoon who had dragged me from 
my saddle. “Look at the Frenchman cry- 
ing! I thought that the Corsican was fol- 
lowed by brave men and not by children.” 

“If you and I were face to face and 
alone, I should let you see which is the 
better man,” said I. 

For answer the brute struck me across the 
face with his open hand. I seized him by 
the throat, but a dozen of his soldiers tore 
me away from him, and he struck me again 
while they held my hands. 

“You base hound,” I cried, “is this the 
way to treat an officer and a gentleman ?” 

“We never asked you to come to Russia,” 
said he. “If you do you must take such 
treatment as you can get. I would shoot 
you off hand if I had my way.” 

“ You will answer for this some day,” I cried, 
as I wiped the blood from my moustache. 

“If the Hetman Platoff is of my way of 
thinking you will not be alive this time 
to-morrow,” he answered, with a ferocious 
scowl. He added some words in Russian to 
his troops, and instantly they all sprang to 
their saddles. Poor Violette, looking as 
miserable as her master, was led round and 
I was told to mount her. My left arm was 
tied with a thong which was fastened to the 
stirrup-iron of a sergeant of Dragoons. So in 
most sorry plight I and the remnant of my 
men set forth from Minsk. 
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Never have I met such a brute as this man 
Sergine, who commanded the escort. The 
Russian army contains the best and the 
worst in the world, but a worse than Major 
Sergine of the Dragoons of Kieff I have 
never seen in any force outside of the 
guerillas of the Peninsula. He was a man 
of great stature, with a fierce, hard face and 
a bristling black beard, which fell over his 
cuirass. I have been told since that he was 
noted for his strength and his bravery, and I 
could answer for it that he had the grip of a 
bear, for I had felt it when he tore me from 
my saddle. He was a wit, too, in his way, and 
made continual remarks in Russian at our ex- 
pense which set all his Dragoons and Cossacks 
laughing. ‘Twice he beat my comrades with 
his riding-whip, and once he approached me 
with the lash swung over his shoulder, but 
there was something in my eyes which pre- 
vented it from falling. So in misery and 
humiliation, cold and starving, we rode in a 
disconsolate column across the vast snow- 
plain. The sun had sunk, but still in the 
long northern twilight we pursued our weary 
journey. Numbed and frozen, with my head 
aching from the blows it had received, I was 
borne onwards by Violette, hardly conscious 
of where I was or whither I was going. The 
little mare walked with a sunken head, only 
raising it to snort her contempt for the mangy 
Cossack ponies who were round her. 

But suddenly the escort stopped, and I 
found that we had halted in the single street 
of a small Russian village. There was a 
church on one side, and on the other was a 
large stone house, the outline of which 
seemed to me to be familiar. I looked 
around me in the twilight, and then I saw 
that we had been led back to Dobrova, and 
that this house at the door of which we were 
waiting was the same house of the priest at 
which we had stopped in the morning. Here 
it was that my charming Sophie in her inno- 
cence had translated the unlucky message 
which had in some strange way led us to our 
ruin. To think that only a few hours before 
we had left this very spot with such high 
hopes and all fair prospects for our mission, 
and now the remnants of us waited as beaten 
and humiliated men for whatever lot a brutal 
enemy might ordain! But such is the fate of 


the soldier, my friends—kisses to-day, blows 
to-morrow, Tokay in a palace, ditch-water 
in a hovel, furs or rags, a full purse or 
an empty pocket, ever swaying from the best 
to the worst, with only his courage and his 
honour unchanging. 

The Russian horsemen dismounted, and 
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my poor fellows were ordered to do the 
same. It was already late, and it was clearly 
their intention to spend the night in this 
village. There were great cheering and joy 
amongst the peasants when they understood 
that we had all been taken, and they flocked 
out of their houses with flaming torches, the 
women carrying out tea and brandy for the 
Cossacks. Amongst others the old priest 
came forth—the same whom we had seen in 
the morning. He was all smiles now, and 
he bore with him some hot punch on a 
salver, the reek of which I can remember 
still. Behind her father was Sophie. With 
horror I saw her clasp Major Sergine’s 
hand as she congratulated him upon the 
victory he had won and the prisoners he 
had made. The old priest, her father, 
looked at me with an insolent face and 
made insulting remarks at my expense, 
pointing at me with his lean and grimy hand. 
His fair daughter Sophie looked at me also, 
but she said nothing, and I could read her 
tender pity in her dark eyes. At last she 
turned to Major Sergine and said some- 
thing to him in Russian, on which he frowned 
and shook his head impatiently. She 
appeared to plead with him, standing there 
in the flood of light which shone from the 
open door of her father’s house. My eyes 
were fixed upon the two faces, that of the 
beautiful girl and of the dark, fierce man, for 
my instinct told me that it was my own fate 
which was under debate. Fora long time 
the soldier shook his head, and then, at last 
softening before her pleadings, he appeared to 
give way. He turned to where I stood with 
my guardian sergeant beside me. 

“These good people offer you the shelter 
of their roof for the night,” said he to me, 
looking me up and down with vindictive 
eyes. “I find it hard to refuse them, but I 
tell you straight that for my part I had 
rather see you on the snow. It would cool 
your hot blood, you rascal of a Frenchman!” 

I looked at him with the contempt that I 
felt. 

“You were born a savage and you will 
die one,” said I. 

My words stung him, for he broke into an 
oath, raising his whip as if he would strike 
me. 

“Silence, you crop-eared dog!” he cried. 
“Had I my way some of the insolence would 
be frozen out of you before morning.” 
Mastering his passion, he turned upon Sophie 
with what he meant to be a gallant manner. 
“If you have a cellar with a good lock,” said 
he, “the fellow may lie in it for the night, 























THE ADVENTURES 


OF ETIENNE GERARD. 








“MY EYES WERE FIXED UPON THE TWO FACES.” 


since you have done him the honour to take 
an interest in his comfort. I must have his 
parole that he will not attempt to play us 
any tricks, as I am answerable for him until 
I hand him over to the Hetman Platoff 
to-morrow.” 

His supercilious manner was more than I 
could endure. He had evidently spoken 
French to the lady in order that I might 
understand the humiliating way in which he 
referred to me. 

“T will take no favour from you,” said I. 
“You may do what you like, but I will never 
give you my parole.” 

The Russian shrugged his great shoulders, 
and turned away as if the matter were ended. 

“Very well, my fine fellow, so much the 
worse for your fingers and toes. We shall 
see how you are in the morning after a night 
in the snow.” 

“One moment, Major Sergine,” cried 
Sophie. “You must not be so hard upon 
this prisoner. There are some _ special 
reasons why he has a claim upon our kind- 
ness and mercy.” 

The Russian looked with suspicion upon 
his face from her to me. 

“ What are the special reasons? You cer- 


tainly seem to take a remarkable interest in 
this Frenchman,” said he. 

“ The chief reason is that he has this very 
morning of his own accord released Captain 
Alexis Barakoff, of the Dragoons of Grodno.” 

“Tt is true,” said Barakoff, who had come 
out of the house. “He captured me this 
morning, and he released me upon parole 
rather than take me back to the French army, 
where I should have been starved.” 

“Since Colonel Gerard has acted so 
generously you will surely, now that fortune 
has changed, allow us to offer him the poor 
shelter of our cellar upon this bitter night,” 
said Sophie. “It is a small return for his 
generosity.” 

But the Dragoon was still in the sulks. 

“ Let him give me his parole first that he 
will not attempt to escape,” said he. “ Do you 
hear, sir? Do you give me your parole ?” 

“T give you nothing,” said I. 

“Colonel Gerard,” cried Sophie, turning to 
me with a coaxing smile, “ you will give me 
your parole, will you not?” 

“To you, mademoiselle, I can refuse 
nothing. I will give you my parole, with 
pleasure.” 

“There, Major Sergine,” cried Sophie, in 
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triumph, “that is surely sufficient. You 
have heard him say that he gives me his 
parole. I will be answerable for his safety.” 

In an ungracious fashion my Russian bear 
grunted his consent, and so I was led into the 
house, followed by the scowling father and by 
the big, black-bearded Dragoon. In the base- 
ment there was a large and roomy chamber, 
where the winter logs were stored. Thither it 
was that I was led, and I was given to under- 
stand that this was to be my lodging for the 
night. One side of this bleak apartment was 
heaped up to the ceiling with fagots of fire- 
wood. The rest of the room was stone-flagged 
and bare-walled, with a single, deep-set window 
upon one side, which was safely guarded with 
iron. bars. For light I had a large stable 
lantern, which swung from a beam of the low 
ceiling. Major Sergine smiled as he took 
this down, and swung it round so as to 
throw its light into every corner of that 
dreary chamber. 

“How do you like our Russian hotels, 
monsieur ?” he asked, with his hateful sneer. 
“They are not very grand, but they are the 
best that we can give you. Perhaps the next 
time that you Frenchmen take a fancy to 
travel you will choose some other country 
where they will make you more comfortable.” 
He stood laughing at me, his white teeth 
gleaming through his beard. ‘Then he left 
me, and I heard the great key creak in the 
lock. 

For an hour of utter misery, chilled in 
body and soul, I sat upon a pile of fagots, 
my face sunk upon my hands and my mind 
full of the saddest thoughts. It was cold 
enough within those four walls, but I thought 
of the sufferings of my poor troopers outside, 
and I sorrowed with their sorrow. Then I 
paced up and down, and I clapped my hands 
together and kicked my feet against the walls 
to keep them from being frozen. The lamp 
gave out some warmth, but still it was bitterly 
cold, and I had had no food since morning. 
It seemed to me that everyone had forgotten 
me, but at last I heard the key turn in the 
lock, and who should enter but my prisoner 
of the morning, Captain Alexis Barakoff. 
A bottle of wine projected from under his 
arm, and he carried a great plate of hot stew 
in front of him. 

“Hush!” said he; “not a word! Keep 
up your heart! I cannot stop to explain, for 
Sergine is still with us. Keep awake and 
ready!” With these hurried words he laid 


down the welcome food and ran out of the 
room. 
“Keep awake and ready!” The words 
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rang in my ears. I ate my food and I 
drank my wine, but it was neither food nor 
wine which had warmed the heart within me. 
What could those words of Barakoff mean? 
Why was I to remain awake? For what was 
I to be ready? Was it possible that there 
was a chance yet of escape? I have never 
respected the man who neglects his prayers 
at all other times and yet prays when he is in 
peril. It is like a bad soldier who pays no 
respect to the colonel save when he would 
demand a favour of him. And yet when I 
thought of the salt-mines of Siberia on the 
one side and of my mother in France upon 
the other, I could not help a prayer rising, not 
from my lips, but from my heart, that the 
words of Barakoff might mean all that I hoped. 
But hour. after hour struck upon the village 
clock, and still I heard nothing save the cal} 
of the Russian sentries in the street outside. 

Then ‘at last my heart leaped within me, 
for I heard a light step in the passage. An 
instant later the key turned, the door opened, 
and Sophie was in the room. 

“* Monsieur ” she cried. 

“ Etienne,” said I. 

“Nothing will change you,” said she. 
“ But is it possible that you do not hate me? 
Have you forgiven me the trick which 1 
played you?” 

“* What trick ?” I asked. 

“Good heavens! is it possible that even 
now you have not understood it? You have 
asked me to translate the despatch. I have 
told you that it meant, ‘If the French come 
to Minsk all is lost.’ ” 

“ What did it mean, then ?” 

“Tt means, ‘Let the French come to 
Minsk. We are awaiting them.’ ” 

I sprang back from her. 

“You betrayed me!” I cried. “You 
lured me into this trap. It is to you that I 
owe the death and capture of my men. 
Fool that I was to trust a woman ! ” 

“Do not be unjust, Colonel Gerard. 1 
am a Russian woman, and my first duty is to 
my country. Would you not wish a French 
girl to have acted as I have done? Had | 
translated the message correctly you would 
not have gone to Minsk and your squadron 
would have escaped. Tell me that you 
forgive me!” 

She looked bewitching as she stood plead 
ing her cause in front of me. And yet, as 
I thought of my dead men, I could not take 
the hand which she held out to me. 

“Very good,” said she, as she dropped it 
by her side. ‘“ You feel for your own people 
and I feel for mine, and so we are equal. 
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But you have said one wise and kindly thing 
within these walls, Colonel Gerard. You 
have said, ‘One man more or less can make 
no difference in a struggle between two great 


armies.’ Your lesson of nobility is not 
wasted. Behind those fagots is an un- 
guarded door. Here is the key to it. Go 


forth, Colonel Gerard, and I trust that we 
may never look upon each other’s faces 
again.” 


ADVENTURES OF ETIENNE GERARD. 
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sword waiting for you. Do not delay an 
instant, for in two hours it will be dawn.” 

So I passed out into the starlit Russian 
night, and had that last glimpse of Sophie as 
she peered after me through the open door. 
She looked wistfully at me as if she expected 
something more than the cold thanks which 
I gave her, but even the humblest man has 
his pride, and I will not deny that mine was 
hurt by the deception which she had played 





“ BEHIND THOSE FAGOTS IS AN UNGUARDED DOOR.” 


I stood for an instant with the key in my 
hand and my head in a whirl. Then I 
handed it back to her. 

““T cannot do it,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“T have given my parole.” 

“To whom ?” she asked. 

“ Why, to you!” 

“‘ And I release you from it.” 

My heart bounded with joy. Of course, it 
was true what she said. I had refused to 
give my parole to Sergine. I owed him no 


duty. If she relieved me from my promise 
my honour was clear. I took the key from 
her hand. 


“You will find Captain Barakoff at the 
end of the village street,” said she. “We of 


the North never forget either an injury or a 
your 


kindness. He has mare and your 





upon me. I could not have brought myself 
to kiss her hand, far less her lips. The door 
led into a narrow alley, and at the end of it 
stood a muffled figure who held Violette by 
the bridle. 

“You told me to be kind to the next 
French officer whom I found in distress,” 
said he. “Good luck! Bon voyage!” he 
whispered, as I bounded into the saddle. 
“ Remember, ‘ Poltava’ is the watchword.” 

It was well that he had given it to me, for 
twice I had to pass Cossack pickets before I 
was clear of the lines. I had just ridden 
past the last vedettes and hoped that I was 
a free man again when there was a soft 
thudding in the snow behind me, and a 
heavy man upon a great black horse came 
swiftly after me. My first impulse was to 
put spurs to Violette. My second, as I saw 
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a long black beard against a steel cuirass, 
was to halt and await him. 

“T thought that it was you, you dog of a 
Frenchman,” he cried, shaking his drawn 
sword at me. “So you have broken your 
parole, you rascal !” 

“I gave no parole.” 

“You lie, you hound !” 

I looked around and no one was coming. 
The vedettes were motionless and distant. 
We were all alone, with the moon above and 
the snow beneath. Fortune has ever been 
my friend. 

“IT gave you no parole.” 
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Sophie’s sake I could not let him go back 
alive. Our blades crossed, and an instant 
later mine was through his black beard and 
deep in his throat. I was on the ground 
almost as soon as he, but the one thrust was 
enough. He died, snapping his teeth at my 
ankles like a savage wolf. 

Two days later I had rejoined the army at 
Smolensk, and was a part once more of that 
dreary procession which tramped onwards 
through the snow, leaving a long weal of 
blood to show the path which it had taken. 

Enough, my friends ; I would not re-awaken 
the memory of those days of misery and 





“ THE WORDS WERE HIS DEATH-WARRANT.” 


“ You gave it to the lady.” 

“Then I will answer for it to the lady.” 

“That would suit you better, no doubt. 
But, unfortunately, you will have to answer for 
it to me.” 

“1 am ready.” 

“Your sword, too! There is treason in 
this! Ah, I see it all! The woman has 
helped you. She shall see Siberia for this 
night’s work.” 


The words were his death-warrant. For 


death. They still come to haunt me in my 
dreams. When we halted at last in Warsaw 
we had left behind us our guns, our transport, 
three-fourths of our comrades. But we did 
not leave behind us the honour of Etienne 
Gerard. They have said that I broke my 
parole. Let them beware how they say it 
to my face, for the story is as I tell it, 
and old as I am my forefinger is not too 
weak to press a trigger when my honour is 
In question. 




















The Panels in Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s Hall. 





By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


From Photos. by George Newnes, Limited. 


mane. 
Ian in London, unique 
which—by the kindness of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema and 
his artist friends, to whom I 
desire to express my warmest 
eilinandadiieiane for their kindness in per- 
mitting the pictures to be reproduced—forms 
the subject of this article. 

There are many halls whose walls are 
graced by valuable paintings, some of which 
may be, and undoubtedly are, the gifts of 
artist friends. No other hall, however, is 
entirely adorned by the gift of brother artists 
whose work has been specially designed and 











be added that in most cases no titles are 
attached to the panels, and those given here 
are merely intended to indicate the subjects. 
Some idea of the enthusiasm with which the 
work was undertaken, as well as the conditions 
under which it was done, may be gathered 
from the incident connected with the painting 
of the panel of Mr. G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
Sir Lawrence and Lady Alma-Tadema 
gave a party one evening at which Mr. 
Boughton was present. Incidentally the 
spaces for the panels were shown, many of 
them already filled with pictures. Over 
Mr. Boughton there crept a feeling of 
intense sadness at the thought of being 








THE HALL OF SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA S HOUSE. 


executed for a certain definite place and no 
other ; for each picture was painted to fill its 
own particular niche in the wall of the house 
beautiful at St. John’s Wood where Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema lives. 

Well may he inscribe, as he has done, over 
the mantelpiece of that hall the words :— 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends. 
—Richard the Second. 
for the feeling which those friends have for him 
it has been my privilege to discover in the com- 
munion which the preparation of this article 
It must 


has given me with the painters. 





“left out,” as he described it to me, and 
he turned to Sir Lawrence and inquired 
what he had done that he had not been 
asked to fill one of the empty spaces. “ My 
dear George,” said Sir Lawrence, “no one 
has been asked. ‘These are all ‘volunteers’ 
that you see here.” 

“Am I in time?” asked Mr. Boughton. 

“That little space is waiting for you,” said 
Sir Lawrence, indicating it. 

The next moment Sir Lawrence had to 
furnish a foot-rule, with which Mr. Boughton 
measured the length and breadth of the 
panel he had to fill. 
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“A JAVANESE GIRL.” 


By John J. Sargent, R.A. 


“THE SLEEP-WALKER.” 
By G. Pope. 


It will be noticed in the illustrations that 
that is the shortest panel of all, and does 
not completely fill the space. The reason is 
that in the empty place a barometer is fixed 
when the pictures are in position, for they 
had all to be removed to be specially photo- 
graphed for this article. 

The finding of a subject for a tall, narrow 
space is declared by all the artists to have 
been by no means an easy matter. Indeed, 


the panel form in painting might not inaptly 
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be likened to the 
sonnet form in 
poetry, and every- 
one knows how 
difficult that is. 
Mr. Boughton 
solved his problem 
with a tall young 
horsewoman, in 
the riding-dress of 
a hundred years 
ago, standing on 
an old-time moun- 
ting-stone, but the 
difficulty has been 
characteristically 
and, if I may per- 
mit myself to voice 
the opinion of Sir 
Lawrence himself, 
brilliantly over- 
come in every case. 

The panels are 
uniformly 31 %in. 
high, but they 
vary in breadth 
from about 2%in. 
in the case of that 
painted by Miss 
Alma-Tadema to 
about 8in. in that 
painted by Mr. 





Marcus Stone, 
R.A. 
Mr. John J. 


Sargent’s panel, 
which is inscribed 
“To my friend 
Alma-Tadema,” is 
a reminiscence of 
the Javanese dan- 
cers who created 
so great a sensa- 
tion at the Paris 
Exhibition in 
1889. These girls 
used to paint their 
faces, their arms, 
and the exposed portions of their bodies a 
bright yellow colour, and this Mr. Sargent 
has faithfully done, with a most remarkable 
result. Later on, the girls, presuming on 
their vogue, declined to paint in_ their 
characteristic fashion, with the result that in 
a very little while they lost the attraction 
they possessed. 

“The Sleep-Walker ” is the subject of Mr. 
Gustave Pope’s picture, and it will be noticed 
that he differs in his treatment of it from 


“READY FOR A kIDE,” 
By G. H. Boughton, R.A. 
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Shakespeare, who 
made Lady Mac- 
beth walk with 
her eyes open, 
though “their 
sense was shut.” 
Mr. Pope’s peace- 
ful figure, how- 
ever, does not in 
any way suggest 
the guilty wife of 
him who was 
Thane of Glamis 
and of Cawdor; 
and further evi- 
dence that he 
had no idea of 
illustrating that 
scene is furnished 
by the fact that 
she is carrying in 
her hand a candle- 
stick of modern 
date instead of a 
medizeval lamp. 
Mr. Val Prin- 
sep’s panel repre- 
sents an Indian 
girl going down 
the sacred steps 
to the Ganges to 
fill her pitchers 
with water. The 
study was made 
when he went to 
India to paint 
his great picture 
of the proclama- 
tion of Queen 
Victoria as Em- 
press of India. 
No one looking 
at Mr. Henry 
Moore’s contribu- [3 
tion could fail to 
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“ A LANDSCAPE.” 


recognise that it P 
= By David Murray, A.R.A. 


was a moonlight 
scene, as it would be impossible to fail to get 
the feeling of evening in the landscape of 
Mr. David Murray. 

The difficulty of finding a subject was 
humorously suggested by the late Lord 
Leighton, who offered to paint a_ panel. 
Sir Lawrence sent him the dimensions. A 
few days after they met at dinner at the 
house of a mutual friend. They were sitting 
directly opposite one another, and, picking 
up a long, narrow-bladed dessert knife, Lord 


Leighton turned to his comrade in art and 
Vol. xxiv.—78 


“* A SEASCAPE.” 
By H. Moore, A.R.A. 


“ AN INDIAN GIRL.” 
By Val Prinsep, R.A. 


said: “My dear Tadema, what sort of a 
subject do you expect me to paint on 
this ?” 

It was not long, however, before he found 
the answer himself. Everyone will recognise 
the resemblance to Lord Leighton’s famous 
picture, “The Bath of Psyche.” From this 
panel, indeed, he painted that picture. Recog- 
nising, however, that the idea of the subject 
belonged to his friend, Lord Leighton first 
went to him and asked whether he had any 
objection to his working it out again in 
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“A SCENE IN IRELAND. 
By Sir E. Waterlow, A 


Naturally Sir Lawrence grace- 
fully acquiesced in the idea, and, cutting 
away the reflection in the water and elabo- 
rating the columns, the late President of the 
Academy produced a picture which in its 
many reproduced forms has had an extra- 


another way. 


ordinary vogue. For permission to reproduce 
it, as well as Mr. Marcus Stone’s panel, I am 
indebted to the Berlin Photographic Com- 
pany, Ltd., and to Messrs. Henry Graves 
and Co., Ltd., for the use of “ Andromeda.” 

Sir E, Waterlow’s landscape represents a 
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“THE BATH OF PSYCHE,” 
By Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 


By Andrew C. Gow, R.A. 


scene in Ireland, and his admirers will have 
no difficulty in recognising his characteristic 
touch. 

Mr. Andrew Gow’s typical panel of a 
Royalist gentleman with a little boy before 
him on the horse, which is quietly drinking at 
the stream, takes the mind back to the days 
when “ Civil blood made civil hands un- 
clean.” It represents the happy termination 
of the war between King Charles and the 
soldiers of the Commonwealth, for Mr. Gow 
intended to call it “ Peace.” 
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“ TEMPLE AT PHILA.” 
By Hon. J. Collier. 


The spirit of the East breathes in the 
Hon. John Collier’s picture, which represents 
a view of the interior of the great temple 
at Philz. 

It has been said, and said without fear of 
contradiction, that no one knows more about 
the life of the bargee than Mr. Charles 
Wyllie, if, indeed, anyone knows as much. 
He has very skilfully contrived to get a great 
reach of the Thames he loves so well into the 
narrow compass of his composition, for the 
distance between the barge in the fore- 


“ CHERRY GARDEN STAIRS.” 
By Charles Wyllie. 
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“A BIT OF OLD HAMPSTEAD.” 
By Charles Green, R.I. 


ground and the steamer in the background 
is fully two miles. The scene is really at 
Rotherhithe, and the building on the right 
is a public-house containing the captain’s 
room described by the late Sir Walter Besant 
in his novel of that name. The stairs 
by it leading from the river to the land 
are ‘* Cherry Garden Stairs,” but the cherry 
gardens to which they led have long since 
departed, though in the old days men 
and women used to foregather in them. The 
scene depicted, however, may be witnessed 








“A LANDSCAPE 
By H. W. B. Davis, R.A 


any warm Saturday afternoon in_ the 
summer, for the boys in the neighbourhood 
delight in bathing in the cool water, even 
though its appearance would not commend it 
to more fastidious mortals. They are not 
supposed to bathe without proper clothing, 
but many of them, it must be confessed, 
ignore this rule, and on the appearance of a 
policeman they scurry away carrying their 
street clothes in their'arms. ‘To appreciate 
the picture at its full it ought to be studied 
with a magnifying glass, when incident after 


“ APPLE BLOSSOM.” 
By Alfred Parsons, A.R. A. 
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incident will come 
in view —- the 
mother with the 
baby in her arms 
and her daughter 
at her feet on the 
barge in front; 
the little lad lean- 
ing against the 
wall; and the 
bathers revelling 
in the cool water 
in the middle dis- 
tance, while on 
the balcony of 
the house may be 
seen another 
woman holding 
up her baby to 
view the lively 
scene; and it 
hardly requires 
any imagination 
to fancy that in 
the happy throng 
below is the 
woman’s hus- 
band, whom she 
is so intently 
watching. 

A bit of old 
Hampstead which 
unfortunately no 
longer exists was 
the subject which 
inspired the late 
Charles Green 
always “ Charlie’ 
to his intimates 
—with the sub- 
ject of his picture. 
It was a standing 
joke of his that 
whenever he 
passed by that 
particular shop 
the barbe’ was 
always standing in the doorway, and his wife 
was always watering the flowers out of the 
first-floor window. ‘The subject lent itself 
so essentially to the peculiar treatment of 
the panels that he could not refrain from 
using it 

The panel of Mr. H. Davis, R.A., needs 
no word of explanation, nor did the work 
develop any incident which the artist recalls 
beyond the fact that it was painted from the 
grounds round the house in which he was 
living at the time in France. 


’ 
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The two panels of 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, the 
greatest flower painter 
in England, were 
painted some eighteen 
years ago at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and one is 
inscribed “ To my friend 
Mrs. Alma - Tadema,” 
while the other is “To 
my friend Alma- 
Tadema.” ‘Those were, 
of course, the days 
before Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema was 
knighted, an event 
which led a lady to say 
to him with delightful 
naivelé one day, “I 
suppose, Sir Lawrence, 
now that you’ve been 
made a knight you'll 
leave off painting and 
live like a gentleman.” 
Happily for art, how- 
ever, he remains what 
he was before he “ had 
it on the shoulder.” 

The possessors of an 
etching by Mr. Edward 
F. Brewtnall, R.W.S., 
called “Cruel Winter,” 
will recognise in his 
victure a similar subject 
to the one he treated 
in that work. That 
etching was after a 
water - colour drawing 
hung at an exhibition 
of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water 
Colours, and was the 
reason of his being 
elected a full member. 
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The subject was sug- 
gested to him by a very 
severe winter, when 
many birds perished in the cold. Sensitive 
to all suffering as the artist always is, Mr. 
Brewtnall saw in the contrast between the 
young girl, warmly clad and ermine tippeted, 
and the stark, frozen figure of the dead 
sparrow that clash which is the essence of 
all drama. The expression of the girl as 
she contemplates that little tragedy is, it 
is safe to say, Mr. Brewtnall’s own, for the 
fate of the birds is one in which he is deeply 
interested. : 

An interesting souvenir of Townshend 


“ CRUEL WINTER.” 
By E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. 


“HE PANEL-ROOM TOWNSHEND HOUSE.” 
By Miss Hipkins. 


House amongst the panels is the one painted 
by Miss Hipkins. It represents a view from 
the Gold Room into the Panel Room. The 
principal features are the sixteenth-century 
Antwerp window, now adorning the bedroom 
in that style, which forms the annexe to 
Lady Alma-Tadema’s present studio, and the 
collection of blue and white, the remnant of 
that which decorated the house before the 
explosion of a gunpowder barge on the 
Regent’s Canal, in front of Townshend 
House, on the 2nd of October, 1874. 
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“IN THE GARDEN.” 
By Marcus Stone, R.A. 


FLAGS.” 
By Miss Alma-Tadema. 


Miss Alma-Tadema’s panel was a birthday 
gift to her father, and is a reminiscence of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. It consists of flags 
of various nations floating in the breeze and 
breathing the spirit of Robert Browning’s 
line : 

The church spires flamed, such flags they had. 
There is in it a conceit as beautiful as it is 
refined, which, unfortunately, the exigencies 
of reproduction render indistinct, but which 
may, nevertheless, be seen by careful obser- 
vation. The lowermost flag is that of 
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Holland, which 
no one needs re- 
minding is the 
country of Sir 
Lawrence’s birth. 
Adorning the flag 
is'a laurel wreath 
surrounding the 
initials L. A. T., 
and the whole 
world has united 
with the country 
of his birth in 
offering him that 
recognised mark 
of greatest dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s panel has 
the distinction of 
being the largest 
in the collection. 
It has another 
distinction, for 
the artist has 
never in his life 
taken so long 
over a picture of 
that size as he 
did over this. To 
describe it as a 
labour’ of: love is 
but ‘to -say what 
should be said of 
every other panel, 
but of all the 
commissions he 
has received Mr. 
Stone regards Sir 
Lawrence’s re- 
quest that he 
should paint a 
contribution for 
the hall as the 
most flattering he 
has ever had. 
Mr. Stone’s idea 
was to make it as characteristic of himself as 
possible, and he put into it the things he 
loved best himself. For this reason the cat 
appears prominently in the foreground, for 
he is a great lover of cats, and, as I once 
heard him say, “ The things I like most are 
a fine day, a lovely garden, good com- 
pany, and a cat.” These are certainly all 
present in his picture, which many artists 
have described as “a Marcus Stone at his 
best.” The background was painted from 
a water-colour study made in a garden in 


“aA LANDSCAPE.” 
By Mrs. R. Williams. 
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Surrey, but 
modified and 
altered for the 
purpose of this 
panel. That 
water-colour 
enjoyed the 
distinction of 
being the only 
picture from 
Mr. Stone’s 
brush in the 
Academy of 
1go1. The 
materials of this 
picture were 
afterwards 
adapted to 
another picture 
of a different 
size and struc- 
ture which the 
artist painted 
some time ago, 
and which is 
known to col- 
lectors of repro- 
ductions of his 
work. 

Mrs. R. Wil- 
liams is alone 
among the 
artist band with 
three subjects, 
one a land- 
scape, while 
two are sou- 
venirs of Sir 
Lawrence’s old 
house in Re- 
gent’s Park. 

Mr. Mac- 
Whirter’s ad- 
mirers will - aie 
delight in one §° 
of the silver 
birches of 
which-—even before the year London went 
wild over his famous “ Three Graces ”—he 
had made so great a study. Those. who 
care for Mr. Colin Hunter’s work will as 
easily recognise his no less characteristic sea- 
piece, in which the sea is painted with his 
own masterful knowledge of its ever-varying 
moods. 

Perhaps two circumstances conspired to 
make Mr. J. Archer paint “ A Fight Between 
Two Centaurs” for his friend. In the first 
place, some years ago he did paint a picture 


“* SILVER BIRCHES.” 
By J. MacWhirter, R.A. 
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** A SEASCAPE. 
By Colin Hunter, A.R.A. 


“ CENTAURS.” 
By J. Archer, R.S.A. 


in which there were Centaurs, and Sir Law- 
rence admired it very much indeed. In the 
next, it was intended as a delicate compli- 
ment to the artist who in his own art has 
shown so much power in realizing the old 
classic life and mythology and so much 
knowledge in reproducing it. It will be 
noticed that the background consists of a 
waterfall. The reason Mr. Archer introduced 
it was that in a certain article he came across 
a reference to the Centaurs, who every 
student of mythology will remember were 
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“ 


“ VIEW IN VICENZA.” 
By John O'Connor. 


represented as the sons of Zeus and Nephele 
(the cloud), as the symbols of the torrent 
which hurls in its course stones and branches 
of trees, the weapons the Centaurs were 
always said to use. 

The contribution of the late Mr. John 
O’Connor, who was at one time a scene 
painter, is a view in Vicenza, Northern 
Italy. 

Mr. Wirgman’s picture of Joan of Arc 
in armour with an angel bearing a crown of 
immortality to place upon her brow is 


JOAN OF ARC.” 
By Blake Wirgman. 








> 


“ 


VIEW IN VENICE.” 
By Van Haanen. 


particularly beautiful in colouring, and is 
especially remarkable for its realism, for his 


Maid of Orleans is a typical French peasant 
woman. 

Mr. Van Haanen’s picture is a view from 
the window of his studio in Venice, and 
represents the Rio Terra, Ognisanti. The 
chief towers shown are those belonging to 
the churches Ognisanti, San Sebastiano, and 
San Raffaelo. 

Andromeda recently chained to her rock 
with only the fear of the monster in her 
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““THE DRAWING-ROOM, TOWNSHEND HOUSE.” 
By Mrs. R. Williams. 


soul, intensified, perhaps, by the other fear 
that his coming might be delayed and she 
should suffer the agony of life before death 
came to her relief, and while yet no Perseus 
lighted up her wretchedness with the shadow 
of his approaching, is the subject chosen by 
Mr. Frank R. Dicksee, R.A. 

Mrs. Williams, supplies two other panels 
besides that already shown, one representing 
the drawing-room and the other the studio of 
Townshend House. It cannot fail to be 


noticed in the picture of the drawing-room 
Vol. xxiv.—79. 


** ANDROMEDA.” 


By F. Dicksee, R.A. 





“ THE STUDIO, TOWNSHEND HOUSE.” 
By Mrs. R. Williams, 


how great is the contrast between the dark 
boards and the white lines between them. 
This was an effect which may be said to have 
been invented by Sir Lawrence himself. He 
had the floors stained jet-black, and the 
divisions between the boards grooved out and 
filled with holly. The result was very striking, 
and, it need hardly be said, has been copied 
by many people. 

The first question which everyone will ask 
in looking at the picture of the studio is, 
“What is the picture on the easel?” 
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The landscape 
of the late Mr. 
M. R. Corbet is 
from a study 
made in Italy, the 
mountain in the 
background being 
a part of the Car- 
rara range, one 
of his favourite 
haunts during his 
life. Unfortu- 
nately, black and 
white can give no 
idea of the ex- 
quisite colouring ; 
the blue of the 
kingfisher being 
like a wonderful 
turquoise set in 
gold, which is the 
dominant colour 
of the grass and 
plants of the fore- 
ground. 

A certain cheery 
humour which 
always distin- 
guished the work 
of the late Mr. 
Stacy Marks is 
apparent in the 
two panels, the 
right-hand one of 
which is inscribed 
“L.A. T., from his 
friend H. S. M.,” 
with the date 


1887 beneath. 
The sailor, with 
his “smiling 


morning face,” is 
talking up to the 








maid of the 
Anchor Inn, _bid- 








** PLOWEKS." 


By Alfved Parsons, A.R.A. 


Happily, I am in a position to answer the 
question. It is called “ An Old Story,” and 
it is painted in water-colour. Messrs. Agnew 
bought it, but what has become of it perhaps 
only they can tell. The picture is further 
interesting as giving an 
Lawrence’s method. He invariably sits to 
his easel on a basket-work stool, while on the 
little table next the seat he has his paints 
and an ash-tray, which he frequently brings 
into requisition, for he smokes when he 


paints. 





“ITALIAN LANDSCAPE.” 


By M. R. Corbet, A.R.A. 


insight into Sir , 


ding her good- 
morning, and it 
was Mr. Marks’s idea that he should always 
wish Sir Lawrence good-morning on his 
behalf as he went through the hall to his 
studio. 

The fact that Sir Lawrence is greatly 
interested in the art of Japan, and is, indeed, 
a member of the Japanese Society, decided 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., to select a Japanese 
subject for his picture. It has the distinctive 
feature that belongs to Japanese art in that it 
introduces the marvellous white cone of Fuji- 
yama. The panel was painted at the very 
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spot from which 
Hokusai, the leader 
of what may be 
called the naturalist 
or realistic school of 
Japanese artists, 
painted one of 
thirty-six views of 
his beloved moun- 
tain. Mr. East 
placed his easel on 
a bank of grey sand 
thrown up by the 
sea, and relieved 
from dulness by a 
pine growth. Look- 
ing towards the 
mountain his eye 
dwelt with pleasure 
on the beautiful 
“Valley of Sweet 
Waters,” as the 
natives thus charm- 
ingly name the 
village of Suzukawa, 
built on the edge 
of a lake in which 
Fuji is always seen 
reflected in the pic- 
tures painted from 
that spot. While 
making his sketch, 
attended by his 
servant, Mr. East 
saw the earth begin 
to move, as it were, 
in undulating folds. 
He stopped to look 
at the remarkable 
phenomenon, for he 
had not seen an 
earthquake in Japan 
before, when his 
servant turned to 
him and said: 
‘“* Honoured master, 
it will be fine to- 
morrow, for whenever there is an earthquake 
in the morning it is fine the next day.” 

In this panel one seems to look out of 
the present into the past, as in that of 
Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., which is placed 
next to it, one seems to come out of the 
past into the present, as the lions come 
towards one out of the dark. It presents 
that subtle spirit of truth which one feels in 
the presence of a picture as opposed to a 
piece of painting; for, even in the repro- 
duction, one appreciates the brooding mystery 
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“AT THE ANCHOR INN.” 


By H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 
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of the Eastern night 
and the. strange 
solemnity that be- 
longs to the con- 
templation of a race 
of animals older 
than ourselves. 

The little land- 
scape of Madame 
Mesdag van Houten 
was one of the first 
presented to Sir 
Lawrence. It was, 
indeed, painted for 
his old house, 
Townshend House, 
Regent’s Park, 
which he left in 
1885, and it had for 
its companions the 
pictures of Mr. John 
O’Connor, Mr. Van 
Haanen, and Mr. 
Pope. It is a scene 
in Drenthe, one of 
the northern pro- 
vinces of Holland, 
where Madame 
Mesdag and her 
husband had re- 
cently been spend- 
ing some time study- 
ing from Nature. 
This panel, however, 
was painted from 
memory. 

Mr. Herbert 
Schmalz’s picture 
will be recognised 
by all who remem- 
ber his justly cele- 
brated work, 
“Christiani ad 
Leones,” or “ The 
Martyrs,” as one of 
the principal 
figures in that com- 
position, which, beautiful in its execution, 
realized to the full the grim tragedy of those 
who were “butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” In arrangement, however, Sir 
Lawrence’s panel presents many differences 
from the large picture, which has been 
exhibited in Europe, America, Australia, and 
Africa to the delight of countless thou- 
sands of spectators. Sir Lawrence himself 
greatly admired that picture, and it was his 
idea that this figure shculd form the sub- 
ject of his panel. Strange to say, a girl of 
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the bonds which 
bind the girl to the 
post seem to cut into 
the soft flesh of her 
arms. This was 
realized absolutely 
by the model, for 
Mr. Schmalz had a 
post erected in his 
studio and bound 
the girl to it exactly 
as represented. 
Within the limited 
area of the panel it 
will be noticed how 
the whole spirit of 
the large picture has 
been retained, even 
the mark in the 
foreground of the 
chariot-wheel, which 
has thrown to one 
side the thigh and 
shin-bones of some 
long dead-and-gone 
martyr who had 
perished for the sake 
of her faith. 

“ Befano Fuoci” 
was the name Mr. 
Herbert A. Olivier 
gave to his panel, 
and, as he humor- 
ously said to me, 
“So much depends 
on a name, whether 
it be a dog or a pic- 
ture.” Perhaps 
“Travellers Joy” 
would best convey 
in English the spirit 
of the picture, which 
represents a spot in 
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LIONS, 


By Briton Riviere, R.A. 


VALLEY OF SWEET WATEKs.” 


By Alfred East, A. R.A. 


fifteen, a model, inspired the whole subject, 
though without a single word being spoken 
by her. She was resting after a pose, or just 
about to reassume the pose in which she 
had been sitting, when unconsciously she 
stood in a position the dramatic force 
of which deeply impressed Mr. Schmalz. 
“Keep that position,” he said, and 
picking up a block he made a rapid sketch 
of her. ‘That simple fact was the nucleus 


from which “The Martyrs” was gradually 
developed. No one can fail to notice how 


the hills of Asolo, 


“A SCENE IN DRENTHE ” so well loved . by 
By Mme. Mesdag van Houten. Robert Browning. 
All along the 


road the tendrils are bright with the wild 
clematis, or traveller's joy, the seeds 
of which always seem to gather into 
themselves all the light of Heaven that 
they can. On the eve of the Epiphany, 
on the tops of the hills fires are lighted, 
some say to remind the people of the Star in 
the East, which was the traveller’s joy in 
those rare days of old, and others that the 
fires are merely to frighten away evil spirits. 
It was to embody the actual fact as well as 
the allegorical one that the clear mind of 
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the artist gathers all 
the light it can from 
everything around 
in order that it may 
see that the artist 
was inspired to pro- 
duce a very beau- 
tiful work. 

The fantasy con- 
tributed by Mr. J. 
R. Weguelin  sug- 
gests an_ incident 
which could scarcely 
occur 1n our present- 
day environment, 
unless we could get 
very far away in- 
deed from so-called 
civilization. As he 
himself says, “ It 
may represent an 
incident occurring 
in any serene and 
lonely spot where 
the sea is blue and 
smooth, say the 
Greek islands, in an 
age when manners 
were simple.” As 
a matter of fact, a 
fault in the construc- 
tion of his studio at 
Winchelsea caused 
the sun to penetrate 
into his studio at the 
extreme height of 
the summer, and so 
gave him the oppor- 
tunity, of which he 
availed himself, of 
painting a figure in 
actual sunlight. 

It is not only the 
panels which are 
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the gift of friends, 
but the decorative 
flower design over 
them, and the design of the tiles of which 
the floor is composed. The former is the 
work of Mrs. R. Williams, whilst the latter 
vere designed by Mr. Henschel, the famous 
musician. It is a curious fact that only three 
letters are required for the initials of the four 
members of Sir Lawrence’s family, L. A. T. 
serving for all ; those three being the initials 
of Sir Lawrence and Lady Alma -Tadema 
and Miss Lawrence Alma-Tadema, while 
Miss Alma Tadema’s initials are A. A. T. 
The hall communicates by means of a 


“a CHRISTIAN MARTYR.’ 
By Herbert Schmalz. 


“* BATHERS.” 
By J. R. Weguelin. 


“* BEFANO FUOCI.” 


By H. A. Olivier. 


flight of brass steps, which are indicated in 
the last illustration, with Sir Lawrence’s 
studio, to which access is gained by means 
of a great door. This is adorned by a 
massive shield in beaten brass, the gift of 
Mr. George Simonds, the famous sculptor. 
For a long time the question what he 
should do remained in abeyance. At last 
one day he received a circle of white paper 
with a line from Sir Lawrence, saying, “ This 
is what I want for the door of my studio,” 
adding that Mr. Simonds could do what he 
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liked, “‘ but it must be repoussé and in brass,” 
and with the words the exact dimensions 
required, but nothing more. Fora long time 
Mr. Simonds pondered over the subject, and 
at last decided to go back to the old quatro- 
cento form. He then began to divide up his 
circle into sections, each of which should con- 
tain a figure separated bya shield. Finally 
the design shaped itself in his mind, and 
he determined to make it express the day by 
its four distinctive features—dawn, daylight, 
evening, night. Dawn is suggested by the 
female figure, her head surmounted by the 
morning star, and the lark, with outstretched 
wings, rising at her feet. On the correspond- 
ing portion on the other side, day is shown 
by the figure of a man crowned with the sun 
and with a trumpet in his hand calling to 
action. 

Evening is suggested by the man rest- 
ing after the toil of the day and refreshing 
himself with food and drink, in the lower 
right-hand panel, 
while night is 
presented by a 
sleeping woman. 
At the top of 
the shield is 
the head with 
the butterfly 
wings of inven- , 
tion, a delicate 
compliment to 
the mental ac- 
tivity of Sir Law- 
rence’s house- 
hold, in which 
the inventive 
faculty may 
literally be said 
to be always 
being exercised, 
for it is the home 
of artists, Sir 
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Lawrence, Lady Alma-Tadema, and Miss 
Alma-Tadema all being painters, while Miss 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema is an artist in words, 
and her gift has been made manifest in play 
and poem, in novel, in short story, and in 
criticism. The outer design of the shield 
is an ordinary Greek honeysuckle ornament, 
selec:.d because one of the bosses had to 
be movable to loosen the spring that opens 
the door. Each panel and shield was beaten 
separately and had to be brazed over a char- 
coal fire. It says much for the exquisite spirit 
in which this gift, like all the others, was 
wrought that Mr. Simonds would not allow 
anyone to join the component parts but him- 
self. As the shield is 3ft. 8in. in diameter, 
it was very difficult to prevent it twisting. In 
order to obviate this accident a great iron 
tray was made, set on legs, and filled with 
charcoal. When it was hot, big gas blow- 
pipes were brought to bear on it, and ‘n that 
way the solder was made to run. Alt gether 
the work was in 
hand for about 
a year, though 
it need hardly be 
said it was not 
being worked at 
continuously. 
Still, in order 
that he might 
get the best 
result possible, 
Mr. Simonds 
actually made a 
complete model 
of the shield in 
brass, beating it 
out as carefully 
as the one which 
he sent to Sir 
Lawrence, and 
that model he 
still possesses. 


THE BRASS SHIELD ON THE STUDIO DOOR. 
By George Simonds. 


























¥’VE double reason—good and 
bad — for remembering the 
“i Christmas of 189—, because, 
while it was the most humili- 
ating day of my life, it ended 

= my career as a swell cracks- 
ond was the commencement of my 
better days. 

I’d long had my eye on Wharton Manor 
as a crib worth the cracking, and, as I never 
was the mere midnight marauder who is 
popularly supposed to lurk under the bed 
until the family is asleep, I thought the 
dinner-hour on Christmas Eve a favourable 
opportunity for taking my pick of the jewel- 
cases of Lord Wharton’s guests, and for 
annexing the unconsidered trifles that doubt- 
less strewed their dressing-tables. I did not 
forget that some of the most valuable articles 
would at that moment be enhancing the 
charms of their fair owners, but, as I always 
worked single handed and could not hope 
to carry away a van-load, I reckoned upon 
picking up sufficient to pay me handsomely 
for my trouble. 

Audacity is half the battle in artistic 
burglary. I always trusted to my wits, and— 
I will say this for myself—I never carried a 
weapon of any kind. I took the fortunes 
of war and considered that, if I were dolt 
enough to walk into a trap or let another 
man’s wits outwit mine, or another man’s 
legs outrun mine, I ought to yield him the 
palm like a gentleman. And it was the fact 





man, 


By A. B. 
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that things panned out so differently from 
anything I could have foreseen—but that’s 
the end of the story, and we are still at the 
beginning. 

Christmas, 189—, was the snowiest in my 
memory. It was a real Christmas-card 
Christmas, and as I stood in the deep 
shadow of a yew within forty yards of the 
manor the scene pleased my artistic eye not 
a little. 

The great hall door was wide open in spite 
of the severity of the weather, for it was a 
still night, and a flood of rosy light from the 
crimson-covered lamps and fairy lights 
streamed out upon the drive. Low lights, 
too, burned in most of the upper windows, 
but as the whole house-party was at dinner 
they revealed no sign of life within. The 
drive swept round to my right as I faced the 
house. Having studied the geography of the 
neighbourhood, I knew where it was, certainly, 
or I should have had difficulty in locating it. 
A line of yew trees, similar to the one behind 
which I stood, was planted at intervals 
along the near edge of the drive, and the 
opposite side was bounded by a broad stone 
balustrade, something like the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge, though not nearly so high. 

This stone fence was a beautiful orna- 
ment to the manor and was admired by 
everybody, but, strangely enough, it was 
for use even more than ornament. The 
manor stood high, and the ground to the 
right fell away very suddenly into a deep 
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dingle. This dingle was full of bracken and 
brambles which filled the spaces between the 
young trees, but the rock cropped out here 
and there and made it a dangerous place on 
a dark night. That was the reason of the 
stone balustrade. Farther down the drive 
the ravine shallowed off, and winding paths 
went in and out, which made it a very jolly 
place in the summer. 

When first I took my position of observa- 
tion behind the yew I gota fright. Casting 
my eyes towards the balustrade, I saw what I 
thought was a man looking directly at me. It 
was the hat that made the figure appear so 
real, yet I could have laughed aloud at my 
fears the next minute. It was a man indeed, 
but it was a man of snow, built on the coping 
of the balustrade in imitation of a statue. The 
house was full of young fellows and girls, with 
a fair sprinkling of small boys—Lord Wharton 
had no fewer than six of his own; and they 
had spent the morning—all the lot of them— 
setting up this effigy, just for the fun of the 
thing. 

This figure could not be seen from the 
front door because the sweep of the drive 
brought the yews into the line of sight. From 
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“THEY HAD SPENT THE 





MORNING SETTING UP THIS EFFIGY.” 
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where I stood, however, I could have knocked 
his old silk hat off with a snowball, and, such 
are the mad impulses of our poor human 
nature, I could have found it in my heart 
almost to have had a shy. 

Of course I did no such thing, for I could 
see by the dishes the flunkeys were carrying 
in that dinner was getting on, and that I was 
much later at my post than I had intended to 
be. I must bestir myself if I meant business. 

Business! Yes—it was my business then, 
I’m sorry to say, and no easy business either. 
Yet I knew exactly what I was going to 
attempt and how I meant to attempt it. There 
was nothing original in the plan. Ivy and 
an open window summed it up. The back 
of the house would doubtless have been 
safer, but then my booty was in front, and at 
such an hour it would have been ten times 
more risky to traverse the house from back 
to front than to go boldly in at an upper 
front window. 

Behold me then, ten minutes later, 
stealthily peering into a dimly-lighted room 
most luxuriously furnished. I had experi- 
enced more difficulty than usual—for I was 
as nimble as a cat—in negotiating the ivy, 
because I wore a long, 
lightish coloured over- 
coat, made necessary 
by my tendency to 
rheumatism. Only a 
couple of candles in 
candlesticks of beaten 
silver served to light 
the room, but I could 
see the gleam of jewels 
and rich ornaments 
on the dressing-table, 
half hidden by a heavy 
curtain which hung 
from a sort of carved 
oaken bracket branch- 
ing from the wall. 

I stepped inside 
upon the thick pile of 
the carpet and stole 
noiselessly towards the 
glittering table. The 
next moment you 
might have knocked 
me down with a 
feather. Behind the 
curtain, quickly 
pocketing the small- 
est and most valuable 
objects he could see, 
was a man in evening 
dress—a big man, half 




















THE SNOW MAN, 


as big again as myself, but with “gentle- 
man’s valet” written all over him. We were 
not four feet apart, and the gasp of astonish- 
ment I gave was enough to make him nearly 
jump out of his skin. 

His dismay was only momentary. He 
knew the next instant what I was there for, 
and was evidently as quick-witted as I, for, 
before I could say “ peas,” he had darted 
between the wall and the curtain, banged the 
window into its place, and yelled “Thieves! 
thieves ! thieves ”—a truer plural than any- 
one imagined—at the very top of his voice. 

For the wink of an eyelid I meant to 
tackle him, but what was the use? Moments 
were mighty precious just then, and even 
while he was shouting—the sly wretch—I 
turned and bolted for the door, intending to 
make a dash through the camp of the enemy, 
and trust to my heels to get clear away. 

As bad luck would have it, as I turned the 
bend of the stairs that brought me in full 
view of the brilliantly-lighted hall I ran full 
tilt against a big flunkey with a tray of wine- 
glasses. Talk about a shindy! A gas 
explosion would scarcely have made more 
noise. Broken glass, clattering tray, and the 
bumpety-bump of two heavy bodies falling 
down stairs, was something to remember. I 
fell uppermost, and giving myself a bounce 
up, with a prod below the belt which knocked 
the remaining wind out of the footman, I 
made for the door again as if a legion had 
been behind me. 

Nor was it mere fancy, for in truth a legion 
was behind me. The valet’s big voice must 
have penetrated to the dining- 
room, and the tremendous clat- 
ter of the footman and my luck- 
less self caused by the downfall 
brought the party out like a 
swarm of bees. 

“Thieves!” came like 
a thunderclap from the top 
of the stairs. The valet 
was playing the game to 
perfection. I had thirty 
yards start, but I knew 
that among the guests 
would be many a young 
athlete from the ’Varsities 
—men who could do their 
hundred in even time—socker 
and rugger men who were 
accustomed to rough and 
tumble —so my chances of 
getting clear away were none 
too rosy. Besides, the whole 


party were lighter shod and 
Vol. xxiv.—80. 


“THE HUE AND CRY WENT PAST ME 
LIKE A WHIRLWIND.” 
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clad than I, and I knew that these young 
fellows, though in no rig for snow, would not 
care a straw about ruining their dress shoes. 

I got round the sweep of the drive and 
was in the straight. It was three hundred 
yards to the great gate, and cover, except 
the yews, was scarce. A gleam of lanterns 
ahead decided me. My way was blocked. 
Meanwhile my wits had been working at 
express speed. It was snowing again in 
heavy flakes. I purposely fell headlong into 
the snow piled on the edge of the drive, 
rolled over and over, and clutched an armful 
of it to my body and shoulders. I then 
scrambled up, leapt upon the stone balus- 
trade, snatched the old silk hat—all snow- 
covered—from the head of the snow man, 
gave that unfortunate effigy a shove which 
toppled it neck and crop into the depths of 
the dingle, and myself dropped upon my 
knees on the top of the snowy foundation it 
had left behind it. 

It was the work of five seconds at the 
most, and there was I, with the snow-crowned 
hat over my eyes, my overcoat thickly caked 
with snow and my legs wholly invisible, posing 
in the room and stead of the man of snow. 

The hue and cry went past me like a whirl- 
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634 THE STRAND 
wind, half-a-dozen flunkeys in their knee- 
breeches and yellow stockings bringing up 
the rear. They ran full speed, thirty yards 
past my post of observation, into a band of 
waits, with lanterns and instruments, from the 
village. ‘These yokels were ready to turn and 
fly themselves when they saw the strange 
exodus from the Manor, thinking, no doubt, 
that all the ghosts of which the old house 
was well known to be the trysting-place had 
suddenly appeared—not in singles but in 
battalions—and scared the guests away from 
their dinner and out of their five senses. 

But the sudden halt didn’t help me in the 
least. The dilemma was distinctly mutual, 
and I did not bless the waits one little 
bit. Had the thief gone down the drive 
they would surely have seen him. It was 
a perfect mystery how he could possibly 
have dodged them. He had been seen in 
full flight round the bend. He must either 
have gone over into the dingle—a most un- 
likely course if he knew what he was doing— 
or he was hiding behind the yews. 

Then commenced a game of hide and 
seek. I nearly burst with laughter as I saw 
this mixed company dodge in and out among 
the sombre trees and catch at each other 
convulsively, each thinking the other a 


burglar. But there was no opportune open- 
ing for me. All I could do was to kneel 
stock still. One of the waits pointed me out. 


His attitude showed terror though I could 
not see his face. The laugh that greeted his 
“find” sent him behind a yew tree on a 
fresh trail and very greatly reassured me. I 
evidently looked my part. 

Just then there was another arrival—the 
local policeman and a big man in plain 
clothes whom I guessed was a’tec. Lord 
Wharton and some of the guests were in a 
group near me when they came along, and I 
heard the whole colloquy. Their arrival at 
that moment was quite unconnected with my 
affair, but it seemed to fit into the circum- 
stances as detailed by his lordship in a few 
sentences. 

I heard the ’tec say: “ He’s a very old 
hand, known commonly as ‘Toff’ Smith, 
but his real name is Charles Markland. 
He’s wanted for a dozen big jobs, and I’ve 
had almost certain advice that he’s some- 
where in this neighbourhood.” 

“It'll be he,” said his lordship, “ but he 
has been baulked this time. Lieutenant 
Fontenoy’s valet was too quick for him. He 


has got away in the most amazing fashion, 
but it’s a comfort to know that he has gone 
empty-handed.” 





MAGAZINE. 


I'd heard of “ Toff” Smith. He was one 
of the big-wigs of the profession—a perfect 
Napoleon of burglary—but it goes without 
saying I was not he. So 1 was now not only 
personating a snow man but involuntarily 
standing in the shoes of “ Toff” Smith as well. 

“ He’s got clear away!” one cried. “ Why 
trouble further? James tells me he did not 
have time to pick upa pin. Let us have a 
lark while we’re out.” I guessed it was 
Lieutenant Fontenoy who spoke, and all the 
youngsters, who had enjoyed the whole thing 
immensely, set up a shout, for he had 
evidently suggested something. 

“Cock-shies! Pay yer penny and take 
yer chance! Now, then, fair and square! 
No, don’t cross the drive. Who'll knock his 
hat off first? Take yer chice—coker-nut or 
cigar! I’m frozen to death! It'll warm us 
up!” 

These were the cries I heard, but I didn’t 
at the first blush tumble to their meaning. 
The ladies, clad in thick wraps, were at the 
windows all this time, where they could look 
along the drive and get news of the search. 
Now I heard them laugh merrily as a small 
boy ran across and made some communica- 
tion to them. 

I quickly learned what it was. They were 
to witness abombardment. The whole band, 
guests and waits—the police had hurried off 
—were gathered together about twenty yards 
from where I knelt, and at the word of 
command they let fly. 

I have enjoyed snowballing in my time, but 
that was when I had a chance of potting my 
opponent in the nape of the neck when he 
was stooping for ammunition. But to be 
the sole target for thirty well-directed missiles 
per second is another story. Move I dared 
not. I must.grin and bear it, or, failing that, 
bear it without grinning. I had jammed the 
beastly old hat too tightly over my cranium 
for it to be easily dislodged, and the fun in 
consequence waxed fast and furious. 

By degrees discipline broke down, and the 
set distance was no longer regarded. Snow- 
balls innumerable came at me from a range 
of a few yards with terrific force. Recognition 
was quickly put out of the question, for had I 
been a veritable snow man I could not have 
looked more like one. Every snowball that 
hit—and few, indeed, missed—left its con- 
tribution to my make-up, and I was shortly 
in peril of suffocation from the accumula- 
tion of snow about my mouth and nostrils, 
and-.almost equally in danger of temporary 
blindness, but that the hat-rim protected me 
enough, at least, to keep half an eye intact. 




















THE SNOW MAN. 


Had not the top of the wall been broad 
and I on mv knees, I must inevitably have 
gone over willy-nilly ; but hitherto I had kept 
my place, and I meant to continue to do so, 
for the fall backwards had greater terrors for 
me even than remaining where I was. 

But now the clapping of fair hands, the 
exhilarating exercise, the excitement of the 
last twenty minutes, and the spirit of mad 
revel which enters into the hearts of all men 
occasionally, wrought my doom. 

The waits, as aforementioned, had been 
pressed into the fray. It was Christmas time, 
and class distinctions went by the board. Even 
the man who played the big bass viol had 
propped his instrument against a tree and 
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which might put an end to my career more 
surely than the dingle: I never waited for 
the shock. I went down without a touch, 
and, rolling over and over down the steep 
bank, I only remember thinking I should 
never stop, and—then—nothing ! 

How I got to Everledge—a small town five 
miles away—lI never rightly knew. I came 
to myself in the dingle, while it was still dark, 
with pains in every limb. The nurse at the 
Cottage Hospital—bless her—tells me that I 
was picked up in an apparently dying state, 
and everybody sympathized with my being 
lost in the snow. I never told her the truth 
—how could I when she was so kind and 
good !—but if she had guessed why I was so 
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“THEY LEVELLED THE BASS FIDDLE LIKE A BATTERING-RAM.” 


joined in the sport. But now—like me— 
they were to be sorry they had come. 

Half-a-dozen young sparks, to vary the 
amusement, seized the big bass fiddle, and 
the youngsters fought for clarinet, hautboy, 
ophicleide, euphonium, and _ trombone! 
Then, to the sound of a wild, unearthly 
pibroch, they levelled the bass fiddle like a 
battering-ram and charged for the supposed 
snow man with shouts of laughter, thinking 
to demolish it finally and end the sport. 

I saw it coming, and I knew that the 
bottom end of a bass fiddle has an ugly spike, 





interested in the district weekly paper she 
might have suspected something. 

Here is the conclusion of the paragraph 
which took my eye: “ This is one of the most 
cunning robberies on record. The detectives 
think the whole affair was a put-up job on the 
part of ‘ Toff’ Smith—Lieutenant Fontenoy’s 
valet—who left a most impudent note behind 
him, for while the party were all disporting 
themgelves with the snow man, or applaud- 
ing from the windows, he got clear away 
with three thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewellery.” 











F en the begin- 
A\7| ning of this 
month the 
blue or moun- 
tain hare has 
finished changing into 
his white winter coat. 
Living as he does on 
high grounds, where the 
snow falls early and lies 
long, he finds safety from 
his enemies, the fox and 
eagle, in clothes which 
match his surroundings. 
He is so much in the 
habit of making this 
change that he does it 
without consulting the 
weather forecast; and a 
white hare in a snow- 
less landscape feels his 
conspicuousness acutely, 
hiding himself whenever 
he can in thick clumps 
of heather. This white 
coat is really an over- 
coat, a new growth of 
fur, to match which the 
summer coat gradually 
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‘WINTER CLOTHING." 
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changes its colour. In 
March, when he has done 
with his warm clothes, 
he sheds them and dons 
a new summer suit. 
Blackgame would 
seem to suffer from cold 
feet, for in snowy weather 
they renounce their habit 
of roosting on the ground 
and perch on the trees. 
Birds resort to various 
devices to keep them- 
selves warm in winter ; 
for the most audacious 
we naturally look to the 
robin. When 4e suffers 
from cold feet he will 
follow a shooting-party, 
and use the freshly-killed 
game as a warming-pan. 
He has no fear of guns, 
and will snuggle down 
on the quivering carcass 
of a rabbit till the keeper 
puts it in the game-bag. 
It is quite in keeping 
with his character that 
he should scold the 



















gamekeeper for taking it away from him. 
When the snow lies long the brown hare 


leaves the open 





THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR. 


once a gannet has been 
sound asleep that he was 
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found inland so 
easily caught by 
hand; he was 





fields and takes — 
refuge in the 
woods and 
copses, where 
there is a certain 
amount of shel- 
ter, and where 
food is available 
in the forbidden 
shape of the bark 
of young trees. 
The hare will not 
face a sudden, 
heavy snowfall if 
it surprise her in 
her form out in 
the open; she 
prefers to be 
snowed-in where 
she sits, com- 
fortably—or un- 
comfortably— 
conscious that 














simply worn out 
from battling 
with the ele- 
ments. The 
bittern, who was 
formerly a resi- 
dent in the 
eastern counties 
but turned his 
back on a nation 
which displays 
such a_ passion 
for draining 
marshes, is a 
regular winter 
visitor, and is 
most common 
after a stormy 
succession of 
east winds, which 
bring him over 
from Holland. 
He is become a 








she can go with- 
out food for a 
week or so at 


The storms of winter 
carry seafaring birds in- 
land, where they do not 
want to go and have 
nothing to do. In the 
winter of 1894-95 num- 
bers of little auks were 
picked up exhausted in 
the midland and 
southern counties. The 
little auk always pays 
our northern coasts a 
visit in the cold weather, 
but does not care to 
come farther south, 
much less make trips 
inland, where he cannot 
find anything fit for an 
auk to eat. It is only 
when the wind brings 
upon him pressure he 
cannot resist that he 
leaves the coast. So 
large and powerful a 
bird as the gannet 
makes a good fight for 
it before he submits to 
the wind: more than 


a_ pinch. 
keeps one tiny hole open for air, and 
probably she spends the time in sleep. 


“ NOTHING FIT FOR AN AUK TO EAT.” 


Her breath 
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“THE BITTERN TURNS HIS BACK ON THE NATION.” 


naturalized 
Dutchman ; bit- 


tern prejudices are more regarded in Holland. 
The fogs we look for at this season bring 
many birds to grief; like men, birds lose 


their way, or grow so 
utterly bewildered that 
they drop to earth and 
remain where theyalight. 
One morning a few years 
ago, after a day or two 
of fog not thicker than 
that which is commonly 
bestowed on London in 
winter, a woodcock was 
picked upalive in Jermyn 
Street. The game-dealer 
to whom the finder 
brought it said the bird 
seemed “confused”; no 
doubt its feelings were 
comparable to those a 
town-reared child would 
experience if suddenly 
dropped into the haunts 
of a woodcock. Some 
twenty years ago or 
more an astonished 
gunner shot a woodcock 
on Tooting Common ; 
it was a foggy December 
morning, and the bird, 
having evidently lost its 
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bearings, had decided to wait for it to clear. 
A little grebe who had lost its head in the 
fog allowed itself to be caught in the street 
at Market Drayton a year ago; and Mr. 
Harting has record of a curious catch of 
kestrels during a fog. A number of them, 
on migration 
presumably, 
came aboard a 
steamer in the 
Baltic ; they were 


or utterly stupe- 
fied, for they 
allowed the 


The field-mouse has taken up his winter 
quarters ; sometimes he patronizes a mole’s 
run, having made sure there are in it no moles 
who would give him a cordial welcome—for 
dinner ; even then it is not always a safe 
abode, because the weasel is in the habit of 
seeking refuge 
there too. The 
field - mouse is 
most commonly 
brought to light 
by the farmer 
who is threshing 
out a stack of 
corn in winter. A 
corn stack com- 














sailors to catch 





them. Nine of 
these kestrels 
were brought 
alive to the cura- 
tor of the New- 
castle Museum. 
It is a singular 
thing, but in 
misty weather 
such wary birds 
as wild duck 
either are less vigilant or miscalculate dis- 
tance, for you can often approach within easy 
shot of them before they take wing. 

A tame magpie I had used to remain at 
home in the big dog-kennel he occupied when 
it was foggy. One morning a thick black 
fog came on while he was delivering from 
the branch of a tree one of his daily lectures 
to an appreciative audience of message-boys, 
cats, and sparrows; he immediately ceased, 
hurried silently down to his kennel, and went 
to bed, angry, puzzled, and alarmed. 
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gether, and both 
field and harvest 
mice colonize the 
interior, making 
tunnels in all 
directions. If 
there be a kestrel 
in the neigh- 
bourhood the 
hum of the threshing machine will bring him 
post-haste ; he knows it means mice. 

Floods drive wild creatures to unwonted 
expedients ; both hares and rabbits can swim 
weil if forced to take to water, but naturally 
they do not leave dry land if they can avoid 
it, and when the floods are out rabbits often 
take refuge on stone walls if there happen 
to be any convenient: there they sit with 
exemplary patience waiting for the waters to 
subside. The late Mr. Moray Brown once 
saw a rabbit who had taken refuge on the 
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“HE WENT TO BED ANGRY, 
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back of a cow; the 
rabbit appeared quite 
content, and the cow, 
up to her knees in 
water, had no objec- 
tion to being used as 
an ark of refuge. The 
question that naturally 
presents itself is, how 
did the rabbit get 
there? Probably the 
water was rising fast 
and he took advantage 
of the cow’s lowered 
head to reach her back 
that way. 

The grouse, who 
have not suffered much 
from the gun for the 
last few weeks, begin 
their lawful holidays 
on the 11th December, 
and can choose their 
abiding-places now 
without fear of man. 
Grouse take special 
pride in their tails ap- 
parently, for they hate 
wetting them. When 
snow lies, you see them 
stalking about with 
their tails held so high 
you wonder what is 
the matter with the 
bird. They afford easier 
opportunities of study 
when the snow is deep, 
for then they leave the 
moors and come down to the low grounds 
for food and shelter ; in very severe weather 
they have been known to resort to the 
shore and eat seaweed. Under stress of 
hunger they will perch on the thorn 
bushes and eat haws; and a Yorkshire 
clergyman records a case in which two or 
three grouse were re- 





duced to such penury “aN 
that they pocketed their 0) 








“* HOW DID THE RABBIT GET THERE?” 
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pride and joined the 
sparrows and starlings 
on the lawn where 
crumbs were thrown 
out. Mr. Chapman 
says that sometimes, 
when the snow is deep, 
the grouse burrow 
under it for shelter, 
working out a regular 
system of tunnels 
among the stems of 
old heather, where the 
snow lies lightly and 
is easily pushed aside. 
Here they sleep, no 
doubt packed together 
for mutual comfort and 
consolation. Mention 
of grouse in the snow 
recalls the ingenious 
trap employed by 
poachers to catch 
grouse and ptarmigan 
which Mr. J. E. Millais 
has described. The 
snow being fairly deep 
and hard the poacher 
arms himself with a 
bottle (champagne 
bottle for choice, its 
shape being the most 
suitable), and with this 
implement, neck down- 
wards, he presses holes 
in the snow; at the 
bottom of each he puts 
a few grains of corn, 
and the trap is made. The birds, trying to 
reach the food, cannot draw back out of 
the holes, which are just big enough to 
admit their bodies with the wings pressed 
to their sides ; and there they remain, tail in 
air, till the poacher returns. 

There is a very generally-cherished belief 
that a heavy crop of haws and 
berries in autumn presages a severe 
winter ; that the more berries you 
see the longer frost and snow will 
last. This is a popular error— 














“THE GROUSE POCKETING THEIR PRIDE.” 
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‘“ THE BULLFINCH BEGS TO MOVE A RESOLUTION.” 


deservedly popular, but none the less an 
error; yet when you see the bullfinches, in 
companies of a dozen or so, you cannot but 
feel that they have the same idea, and are 
assembled in committee to inquire into the 
food stocks available for winter :— 

“*I beg for leave,” the bullfinch said, ‘‘ to move a 


resolution 
Concerning that most vital thing—our winter food 
supplies— 
To wit: ‘This House regards with dread the future 
destitution 


That looms from every bush and tree and shrub 
before its eyes. 
And so we pray Your Majesty appoint a small com- 
mission, 
With power to investigate, examine, and report 
On measures best to remedy the very grave con- 
dition 
Of things that’s bound to follow when the berry 
crops fall short.’ ” 
The hawfinch said he’d listened with the warmest 
admiration 
To the brief but lucid motion of his honourable 
friend, 
But he hoped he should convince him from official 
information 
That the scarcity was local, and it did not far 
extend. 
The Board of Food Inspectors, who had travelled, 
on migration, 
And inspected every hedge and wood from Aber- 
deen to Kent, 
Reported that the hips and haws surpassed imagi- 
nation ; 
Perhaps this would relieve his friend’s alarm to 
some extent. 


The hawfinch is an intelligent bird; like 
the bullfinch, he repays education, and dis- 
plays a certain talent for languages. The 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson reared one which 
picked up the words and sounds he used, and, 
though the bird practised his own notes, 
he gave them up eventually in favour of 
eccentric noises selected with but slight 
judgment from those he heard daily. 

In the poultry-yard contentment born of 
high living reigns supreme. The turkeys 
have forgotten the fate that last Christmas 
brought upon their relatives, and the shrieks 
of Michaelmas martyrs have mercifully 
passed out of the anserine mind. Cold it 
may be, but the lofty superiority of the 
turkey’s demeanour indicates consciousness 
that in double rations he is only receiving 
his deserts. Life is full of compensations ; 
in this case compensation precedes injury. 
The east winds drive the best clad among 
men into the house, but the jovial duck is 
indifferent to cold, and his only complaint is 
that the ice on the pond has not been broken 
so that he may enjoy his tub. The air with 
which the ducks swagger in Hyde Park when 
man deserts it suggests that they merely lent 
us the place in the summer out of goodwill. 

The cock pheasant who has escaped the 
gun until now has been only spared for the 
Christmas shooting party; between lawful 
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“ CONTENTMENT.” 


shooting by day and unlawful snaring by 
night his lot is not a happy one. More 
discretion on his part would save him in 
some degree from the dangers of night, but 
the pheasant will not learn by experience. 
Every night he advertises the address of 
his roost by crowing at the top of his 
voice; and the listening poacher, hearing 
him, walks straight to the tree whereon he is 
perched and brings him down—sometimes 
with a small charge of powder and shot, 


sometimes with a strong horsehair noose on 
a long twig, or with stupefying sulphur fumes. 
The cock pheasant’s love of fighting gave a 
clever poacher an idea for an effective trap. 
He fixed up a looking-glass, and in front of 
it a couple of well-sharpened steel knitting 
needles, which impaled the unsuspecting 
pheasant charging bravely upon his own 
reflection. The partridges, roosting on the 
ground, have most to fear from the net the 
poachers drag across the fields at night, 
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a trick the gamekeeper defeats by sticking 
thorny bushes at intervals over the pastures. 
Partridges, by the way, display much judgment 
in their bed arrangements ; the members of the 
family pack themselves together with their tails 
in the centre and 
their heads turned 
outwards ; thus no 
enemy can approach 
undiscovered, and, 
what is probably of 
equal importance, the 
birds who face the 
wind shelter those 
who do not. Birds 
who sleep in exposed 
situations always face 
the wind: did they 
not the heaviest 
feather clothes would 
be of little protec- 
tion. Writing of 
enemies, the method 
the coots employ in 
winter to frighten 
away a hawk is worth 
mentioning. Coots, 
like so many other 
birds, assemble in 
flocks for the cold 
weather, and if a 
hawk stoops at them 
they splash water at 
him with their feet. 
Either the hawk hates 
being wetted or is 
terrified by the sight 
of so many large feet, 
for the manceuvre is 
commonly successful. 
Cold sharpens appe- 
tite, and birds of prey 
are as alert in winter 
as they are in summer 
when they have a 
hungry family to 
provide for. The 
golden eagle, who, 
thanks to the protec- 
tion afforded him by 
Scottish landowners, 
is commoner now 
than he was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, 
takes heavy toll of the mountain hares. The 
hare, without means of defence, finds refuge, 
if he can, under some overhanging rock or 
stone where the bird cannot reach him, and 
squats there while the eagle, perched hard 
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by but out of his sight, watches his retreat as 
a cat watches a mouse-hole. The hare will 
not move while the eagle remains; it seems 
likely that he waits till his keen sense of hear- 
ing tells him that the great bird has gone; not 
that very sharp ears 
are necessary to hear 
the whistling wing- 
beat of the eagle 
launching himself 
into the air. 

The John Dory is 
now much in evi- 
dence at the fish- 
mongers ; only the 
fisherman sees ‘that 
fish at his best, for his 
brilliant livery, like a 
well - burnished new 
penny, fades soon 
after he dies—his 
popular name is cor- 
rupted from the 
French jaune dorée, 
“ gilded yellow.” The 
John Dory wears his 
eyes on the top of 
his head, and his long 
face suggests melan- 
choly alarm ; the fact 
is he had a very 
narrow escape :— 
That you were born a 

Dory, John, 
Was Nature’s act of 
grace. 
Be — in your glory, 


ohn, 
You might have been 
a plaice. 
Your figure, far from 
pursy, John, 
Shows Nature had de- 
signed 
A flat fish, and in mercy, 


John, 
She boldly changed her 


mind. 
Your look, like death- 
doomed wretch’s, 


John, 

MethinksI read aright ; 
You saw her early 
sketches, John, 

And can’t forget your 
fright. : 
Very, very little 
more compression 
from Nature’s shaping hand, and John had 
assuredly been a flat fish ; even now he finds 
it tiring to swim upright, and is in the habit of 
leaning upagainst something torest: clear indi- 
cation that more ballast would be acceptable. 





MOUNTAIN HARE.” 




















The roedeer shed 
their horns about 
Christmas time ; hav- 
ing strong bias in 
favour of a woodland 
residence, and dining 
frugally off twigs, bark, 
ivy, and other ever- 
greens, the roe is even 
less visible to man in 
winter than at other 
seasons of the year. 
If the snow lie deep 
on the hills, the red 
deer, emboldened by 
hunger, come down 
to forage on the low 
grounds. If not pro- 
vided with hay under 
these circumstances 
they will raid the 
crofters’ gardens and 
revel in turnips and 
potatoes. Mr. Allan 
Gordon Cameron, one 
of our best authori- 
ties on the red deer, 
says that if they once 
acquire a taste for 
these dainties they 
will “go through fire 
and water” toget them. 


Snow occasionally gets the hare into a 
curious difficulty ; it gathers on the long hair 
of her under parts and forms into hard balls, 
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of which the animal 
cannot rid herself ; 
hares thus encum- 
bered with snowballs 
have been picked up 
by hand. I remember 
finding a Skye terrier 
on a doorstep in 
Perth in exactly the 
same case one day 
when the snow lay 
deep. Each tag of 
long hair from his 
chest to his tail had 
its pendent snowball, 
and the unfortunate 
little dog had lain 
down in the doorway 
unable to struggle any 
farther. The only bird 
who enjoys a snow- 
storm is the thought- 
less, improvident 
sparrow ; he seems to 
think the whirling 
flakes were sent for 
his special delectation, 
and amuses himself 
by catching them as 
they float. Let it be 
said on the sparrow’s 
behalf that with all 


his faults he is a cleanly little vagabond ; 
he takes his cold tub in winter as cheerfully 
as his dust bath in the height of summer. 


oar 


_ N.B.—C.osg Season ror Trout in ScoTLAND.—In the October “Calendar” it was stated that the trout in Scottish rivers 
enjoy “no season of rest.” This statement was correct at the time the “‘ Calendar” was written: but has, happily, bese rendered 


incorrect by the passing of the “ Fresh Water Fish (Scotland) Act of 1902," which came into operation on 15t 


tober last and 


secures for Scottish trout a close season from 15th October till 28th February, practically the spawning season. The author of the 
“ Calendar” apologizes to readers of THz STRAND MaGazine for his omission to make the needful correction. 
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F Madame Sara had one pre- 
rogative more than another it 
was that of taking people 
unawares. When least ex- 
pected she would spring a 
mine at your feet, engulf you 
in a most horrible danger, stab you in the 
dark, or injure you through your best friend ; 
in short, this dangerous woman was likely to 
become the terror of London if steps were 
not soon taken to place her in such confine- 
ment that her genius could no longer assert 
itself. 

Months went by after my last adventure. 
Once again my fears slumbered. Madame 
Sara’s was not the first name that I thought 
of when I awoke in the morning, nor the 
last to visit my dreams at night. Absorbed 
in my profession, I had little time to waste 
upon her. After all, I made up my mind, 
she might have left London ; she might have 
carried her machinations, her cruelties, and 
her genius elsewhere. 

That such was not the case this story 
quickly shows. 

The matter which brought Madame Sara 
once again to the fore began in the follow- 
ing way. 

On the 17th of July, rgoo, I re- 
ceived a letter; it ran as follows :— 

** 23, West Terrace, 
“Charlton Road, Putney. 

“ DeaR Mr. Druce,—I am in con- 
siderable difficulty and am writing to 
beg for your advice. My father died 
a fortnight ago at his castle in Portu- 
gal, leaving me his heiress. His 
brother-in-law, who lived there with 
him, arrived in London yesterday and 
came to see me, bringing me full 
details of my father’s death. These fj 
are in the last degree mysterious and _ [| 
terrifying. There are also a lot of 
business affairs to arrange. I know 
little about business and should 
greatly value your advice on the whole 
situation. Can you come here and 
see me to-morrow at three o’clock? 
Senhor de Castro; my uncle, my 
mother’s brother, will be here, and I 
should like you to meet him. If you 
can come I shall be very grateful. 
Yours sincerely, 

“ HELEN SHERWOOD.” 
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“ Will be with you at three to-morrow.” 

Helen Sherwood was an old friend of 
mine ; that is, I had known her since she 
was a child. She was now about twenty- 
three years of age, and was engaged to a 
certain Godfrey Despard, one of the best 
fellows I ever met. Despard was employed 
in a merchant’s office in Shanghai, and the 
chance of immediate marriage was small. 
Nevertheless, the young people were deter- 
mined to be true to each other and to wait 
that turn in the tide which comes to most 
people who watch for it. 

Helen’s life had been a sad one. Her 
mother, a Portuguese lady of good family, 
had died at her birth; her father, Henry 
Sherwood, had gone to Lisbon in 1860 as 
one of the Under-Secretaries to the Embassy 
and never cared to return to England. After 
the death of his wife he had lived as an 
eccentric recluse. When Helen was three 
years old he had sent her home, and she had 
been brought up by a maiden aunt of her 
father’s, who had never understood the 
impulsive, eager girl, and had treated her 
with a rare want of sympathy. This woman 
had died when her young charge was sixteen 














I replied to this letter by telegram :— 


“SHE TREATED HER WITH A RARE WANT OF SYMPATHY.” 
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years of age. She had left no money behind 
her, and, as her father declined to devote one 
penny to his daughter’s maintenance, Helen 
had to face the world before her education 
was finished. But her character was full of 
spirit and determina- 
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“ How kind of you to come, Mr. Druce !” 
she said. “May I introduce you to my 
uncle, Senhor de Castro ?” 
The Senhor, a fine-looking man, who spoke 
English remarkably well, bowed, gave a 





tion. She stayed on at 





school as pupil teacher, 
and afterwards  sup- 
ported herself by her 
attainments. She was 
a good linguist, a clever 
musician, and had one 
of the most charming 
voices I ever heard in 
an amateur. When this 
story opens she was 
earnitig a comfortable 
independence, and was 
even saving a little 
money for that distant 
date when she would 
marry the man_ she 
loved. 

Meanwhile Sher- 
wood’s career was an 
extraordinary one. He 
had an extreme stroke 
of fortune in drawing 
the first prize of the 
Grand Christmas State 
Lottery in Lisbon, 
amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty million 





reis, representing in 

English money thirty thousand pounds. 
With this sum he bought an old castle 
in the Estrella Mountains, and, accom- 
panied by his wife’s brother, a certain 
Petro de Castro, went there to live. He was 


hated by his fellow-men and, with the excep- 
tion of De Castro, he had no friends. The 
old castle was said to be of extraordinary 
beauty, and was known as Castello Mondego. 
It was situated some twenty miles beyond the 
old Portuguese town of Coimbra. The histori- 
cal accounts of the place were full of interest, 
and its situation was marvellously romantic, 
being built on the heights above the Mondego 
River. The castle dated from the twelfth 
century, and had seen brave and violent deeds. 
It was supposed to be haunted by an old monk 
who was said to have been murdered there, 
but within living memory no one had seen 
him. At least, so Helen had informed me. 

Punctually at three o’clock on the following 
day I found myself at West Terrace, and was 
shown into my young friend’s pretty little 
sitting-room. 








“*HOW KIND OF YOU TO COME, MR. DRUCE, 








SHE SAID.” 


gracious smile, and immediately entered into 
conversation. His face had strong features ; 
his beard was iron-grey, so also were his 
hair and moustache. He was slightly bald 
about the temples. I imagined him to be a 
man about forty-five years of age. 

“* Now,” said Helen, after we had talked to 
each other for a few minutes, “ perhaps, 
Uncle Petro, you will explain to Mr. Druce 
what has happened.” 

As she spoke I noticed that her face was 
very pale and that her lips slightly trembled. 

“Tt is a painful story,” said the Portuguese, 
“ most horrible and inexplicable.” 

I prepared myself to listen, 
continued :— 

“For the last few months my dear friend 
had been troubled in his mind. The reason 
appeared to me extraordinary. I knew that 
Sherwood was eccentric, but he was also 
matter-of-fact, and I should have thought 
him the last man who would be likely to be 
a prey to nervous terrors. Neyertheless, 
such was the case. The old castle has 


and he 
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er 
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the reputation of being haunted, and the 
apparition that is supposed to trouble 
Mondego is that of a ghastly white face that 
is now and then seen at night peering out 
through some of the windows or one of the 
embrasures of the battlements surrounding 
the courtyard. It is said to be the shade of 
an abbot who was foully murdered there by 
a Castilian nobleman who owned the castle 
a hundred years ago. 

“Tt was late in April of this year when 
my brother-in-law first declared that he saw 
the apparition. I shall never forget his terror. 
He came to me in my room, woke me, and 
pointed out the embrasure where he had seen 
it. He described it as a black figure leaning 
out of a window, with an appallingly horrible 
white face, with wide- 
open eyes apparently 
staring at nothing. I 
argued with him and 
tried to appeal to his 
common sense, and did 
everything in my power 
to bring him to reason, 
but without avail. The 
terror grew worse and 
worse. He could think 
and talk of nothing else, 
and, to make matters 
worse, he collected all 
the old literature he 
could find bearing on 
the legend. This he 
would read, and repeat 
the ghastly information 
to me at meal times. 
I began to fear that his 
mind would become 
affected, and three 
weeks ago 1 persuaded 
him to come away with 
me for a change to 
Lisbon. He agreed, 
but the very night be- 
fore we were to leave 
I was awakened in the 
small hours by hearing 
an awful cry, followed 
by another, and then 
the sound of my own 
name. I ran out into 
the courtyard and 
looked up at the battle- 
ments. There I saw, 
to my horror, my 
brother-in-law rushing 
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along the edge, scream- ‘Sie 
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terror, and evidently imagining that he was 
pursued by something. The next moment he 
dashed headlong downa hundred feet on to the 
flagstones by my side, dying instantaneously. 
Now comes the most horrible part. As I 
glanced up I saw, and I swear it with as 
much certainty as I am now speaking to you, a 
black figure leaning out over the battlement 
exactly at the spot from which he had fallen— 
a figure with a ghastly white face, which 
stared straight down at me. The moon was 
full, and gave the face a clearness that was 
unmistakable. It was large, round, and 
smooth, white with a whiteness I had never 
seen on human face, with eyes widely 
open, and a fixed stare; the face was 
rigid and tense; the mouth shut and 





drawn at the corners. 
Fleeting as the glance was, 
for it vanished almost the 
next moment, I shall 
never forget it. It is in- 
delibly imprinted on my 
memory.” 

He ceased speaking. 

From my long and con- 
stant contact with men 
and their affairs, I knew at 
once that what De Castro 
had just said instantly 
raised the whole matter 
out of the commonplace ; 
true or untrue, real or 
false, serious issues were 
at stake. 

“Who else was in the 
castle that night?” I asked. 

“No one,” was his in- 
stant reply. “Not even 
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“HE DASHED HEADLONG DOWN.” 


old Gonsalves, our one 
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man-servant. He had gone to visit his people 
in the mountains about ten miles off. We 
were absolutely alone.” 

“You know Mr. Sherwood’s affairs pretty 
well?” I went on. “On the supposition of 
trickery, could there be any motive that you 
know of for anyone to play such a ghastly 
trick ?” 

“ Absolutely none.” 

“You never saw the apparition before this 
occasion ?” 

“ Never.” 

“And what were your next steps ?” 

“There was nothing to be done except 
to carry poor Sherwood indoors. He was 
buried on the following day. I made every 
effort to have a systematic inquiry set on 
foot, but the castle is in a remote spot and 
the authorities are slow to. move. The 
Portuguese doctor gave his sanction to the 
burial after a formal inquiry. Deceased was 
testified as having committed suicide while 
temporarily insane, but to investigate the 
apparition they absolutely declined.” 

“And now,” I said, “will you tell me 
what you can with regard to the disposition 
of the property ?” 

“The will is a very remarkable one,” re- 
plied De Castro. “ Senhor Sousa, my brother- 
in-law’s lawyer, holds it. Sherwood died a 
much richer man than I had any idea of. 
This was owing to some very successful 
speculations. ‘The real and personal estate 
amounts to seventy thousand pounds, but 
the terms of the will are eccentric. Henry 
Sherwood’s passionate affection for the old 
castle was quite morbid, and the gist of the 
conditions of the will is this: Helen is to live 
on the property, and if she does, and as long 
as she does, she is to receive the full in- 
terest on forty thousand pounds, which ‘is 
now invested in good English securities. 
Failing this condition, the property is to be 
sold, and the said forty thousand pounds is 
to go to a Portuguese charity in Lisbon. I 
also have a personal interest in the will. 
This I knew from Sherwood himself. He 
told me that his firm intention was to retain 
the castle in the family for his daughter, 
and for her son if she married. He 
earnestly begged of me to promote his 
wishes in the event of his dying. I was not 
to leave a stone unturned to persuade Helen 
to live at the castle, and in order to ensure 
my carrying out his wishes he bequeathed to 
me the sum of ten thousand pounds pro- 
vided Helen lives at Castello Mondego. If 
she does not do so I lose the money. Hence 
my presence here and my own personal 
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anxiety to clear up the mystery of my friend’s 
death, and to see my niece installed as owner 
of the most lovely and romantic property in 
the Peninsula. It has, of course, been my 
duty to give a true account of the mystery 
surrounding my unhappy brother-in-law’s 
death, and I sincerely trust that a solution to 
this terrible mystery will be found, and that 
Helen will enter into her beautiful possessions 
with all confidence.” 

“ The terms of the will are truly eccentric,” 
I said. Then turning to Helen I added :— 

“Surely you can have no fear in living at 
Castello Mondego when it would be the 
means of bringing about the desire of your 
heart ?” 

“Does that mean that you are engaged to 
be married, Helen?” asked De Castro. 

“It does,” she replied. Then she turned 
tome. “I am only human, and a woman. 
I could not live at Castello Mondego with 
this mystery unexplained ; but I-am willing 
to take every step—yes, everv step, to find 
out the truth.” 

“ Let me think over the case,” I said, after 
apause. “Perhaps I may be able to devise 
some plan for clearing up this unaccountable 
matter. There is no man in the whole of 
London better fitted to grapple with the 
mystery than I, for it is, so to speak, my 
profession.” 

“You will please see in me your hearty 
collaborator, Mr. Druce,” said Senhor de 
Castro. 

“When do you propose to return to 
Portugal ?” I asked. 

“ As soon as I possibly can.” 

“ Where are you staying now?” 

“ At the Cecil.” 

He stood up as he spoke. 

“T am sorry to have to run away,” he said. 
“T promised to meet a friend, a lady, in half 
an hour from now. She is a very busy 
woman, and I must not keep her waiting.” 

His words were commonplace enough, but 
I noticed a queer change in his face. His 
eyes grew full of eagerness, and yet—was it 
possible ?—a curious fear seemed also to fill 
them. He shook hands with Helen, bowed 
to me, and hurriedly left the room. 

“T wonder whom he is going to meet,” she 
said, glancing out of the window and watch- 
ing his figure as he walked down the street. 
“ He told me when he first came that he had 
an interview pending of a very important 
character. But, there, I must not keep you, 
Mr. Druce ; you are also a very busy man. 
Before you go, however, do tell me what you 
think of the whole thing. I certainly cannot 











live at the castle while that ghastly face is 
unexplained ; but at the same time I do not 
wish to give up the property.” 

“You shall live there, enjoy the property, 
and be happy,” I answered. “I will think 
over everything ; I am certain we shall see a 
way out of the mystery.” 

I wrung her hand and hurried away. 

During the remainder of the evening this 
extraordinary case occupied my thoughts to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. I 
made up my mind to take it up, to set every 
inquiry on foot, and, above all things, to ascer- 
tain if there was a physical reason for the 
apparition’s appearance ; in short, if Mr. 
Sherwood’s awful death was for the benefit of 
any living person. But I must confess that, 
think as I would, I could not see 
the slightest daylight until I re- 
membered the curious expres- 
sion of De Castro’s face when he 
spoke of his appointment with a 
lady. ‘The man had undoubt- 
edly his weak point ; he had his 
own private personal fear. What 
was its nature ? 

I made a note of the circum- 
stance and determined to speak 
to Vandeleur about it when I 
had a chance. 

The next morning one of the 
directors of our 
agency called. He 
and I had a long 
talk over business 
matters, and when 
he was leaving he 
asked me when I 
wished to take my 
holiday. 

“Tf you like to go 
away for a fortnight 
or three weeks, now 49, 
is your time,” was 
his final remark. 

I answered without a moment’s hesitation 
that I should wish to go to Portugal, and 
would take advantage of the leave of absence 
which he offered me. 

Now, it had never occurred to me to think 
of visiting Portugal until that moment ;- but 
so strongly did the idea now take possession 
of me that I went at once to the Cecil and 
had an interview with De Castro. I told him 
that I could not fulfil my promise to Miss 
Sherwood without being on the spot, and I 
should therefore accompany him when he 
returned to Lisbon. His face expressed 
genuine delight, and before we parted we 
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arranged to meet at Charing Cross on the 
morning after the morrow. I then hastened 
to Putney to inform Helen Sherwood of my 
intention. 

To my surprise I saw her busy placing 
different articles of her wardrobe in a large 
trunk which occupied the place of honour in 
the centre of the little sitting-room. 

“What are you doing?” I cried. 

She coloured. 

“You must not scold me,” she said. 
“ There is only one thing to do, and I made 
up my mind this morning to do it. The day 
after to-morrow I am going to Lisbon. I 
mean to investigate the mystery for myself.” 

“You are a good, brave girl,” I cried. 
“ But listen, Helen ; it is not necessary.” 













YOU MUST NOT SCOLD ME,’ SHE SAID.” 


I then told her that I had unexpectedly 
obtained a few weeks’ holiday, and that I 
intended to devote the time to her service. 

“Better and better,” she cried. “I go 
with you. Nothing could have been planned 
more advantageously for me.” 

“What put the idea into your head?” I 
asked. ’ 

“Tt isn’t my own,” she said. “I spent a 
dreadful night, and this morning, soon after 
ten o’clock, I had an unexpected visitor. 
She is not a stranger to me, although I have 
never mentioned her name. She is known 
as Madame Sara, and is i 
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“ My dear Helen!” I cried. ‘ You don’t 
mean to tell me you know that woman? 
She is one of the most unscrupulous in the 
whole of London. You must have nothing 
to do with her—nothing whatever.” 

Helen opened her eyes to their widest 
extent. 

“You misjudge Madame Sara,” she said. 
“‘T have known her for the last few years, 
and she has been a most kind friend to me. 
She has got me more than one good post as 
teacher, and I have always felt a warm 
admiration for her. She is, beyond doubt, 
the most unselfish woman I ever met.” 

I shook my head. 

“You will not get me to alter my opinion 
of her,” continued Helen. ‘“ Think of her 
kindness in calling to see me to-day. She 
drove here this morning just because she 
happened to see my uncle, Petro de Castro, 
yesterday. She has known him, too, for 
some time. She had a talk with him about 
me, and he told her all about the strange 
will. She was immensely interested, and 
said that it was imperative for me to investi- 
gate the matter myself. She spoke in the 
most sensible way, and said finally that she 
would not leave me until I had promised to 
go to Portugal to visit the castle, and in 
my own person to unearth the mystery. I 
promised her and felt she was right. I am 
keeping my word.” 

When Helen had done speaking I remained 
silent. I could scarcely describe the strange 
sensation which visited me. Was it possible 
that the fear which I had seen so strongly 
depicted on De Castro’s face was caused by 
Madame Sara? Was the mystery in the old 
Portuguese castle also connected with this 
terrible woman ? If so, what dreadful revela- 
tions might not be before us! Helen was not 
the first innocent girl who believed in 
Madame, and not the first whose life was 
threatened. 

“Why don’t you speak, Mr. Druce?” She 
asked me at last. “What are you thinking 
of?” 

“T would rather not say what I am think- 
ing of,” I answered ; “ but I am very glad of 
one thing, and that is that I am going with 
you.” 

“You are my kindest, best friend,” she 
said ; “and now I will tell you one thing 
more. Madame said that the fact of your 
being one of the party put all danger out of 
the case so far as 1 was concerned, for she 
knew you to be the cleverest man she ever 
met.” 


“Ah!” I replied, slowly, “there is a 
Vol. xxiv.—82. 
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cleverer man than I, and his name is Eric 


Vandeleur. [id she happen to speak of 
him?” 
“No. Who is he? I have never heard 


of him.” 

“T will tell you some day,” I replied, “ but 
not now.” 

I rose, bade her a hasty good-bye, and 
went straight to Vandeleur’s rooms. 

Whatever happened, I had made up my 
mind to consult him in the matter. He was 
out when I called, but I left a note, and he 
came round to my place in the course of the 
evening. 

In less than a quarter of an hour I put 
him in possession of all the facts. He 
received my story in silence. 

“ Well!” I cried at last. 
think ?” 

“There is but one conclusion, Druce,” 
was his reply. “ There is a motive in this 
mystery—method in this madness. Madame 
is mixed up in it. That being the case, any- 
thing supernatural is out of the question. I 
am sorry Miss Sherwood is going to Lisbon, 
but the fact that you are going too may be 
her protection. Beyond doubt her life is in 
danger. Well, you must do your best, and 
forewarned is forearmed. I should like to 
go with you, but I cannot. Perhaps I may 
do more good here watching the arch-fiend 
who is pulling the strings.” 

De Castro took the information quietly 
that his niece was about to accompany us. 

“Women are strange creatures,” he said. 
“Who would suppose that a delicate girl 
would subject herself to the nervous terrors 
she must undergo in the castle? Well, let her 
come—it may be best, and my friend, the lady 
about whom I spoke to you, recommended it.” 

“ You mean Madame Sara?” I said. 

“ Ah!” he answered, with a start. 
you know her?” 

“Slightly,” I replied, in a guarded tone. 
Then I turned the conversation. 

Our journey took place without adventure, 
and when we got to Lisbon we put up at 
Durrand’s Hotel. 

On the afternoon of that same day we went 
to interview Manuel Sousa, the lawyer who 
had charge of Mr. Sherwood’s affairs. His 
office was in the Rue do Rio Janeiro. He 
was a short, bright-eyed little man, having 
every appearance of honesty and ability. He 
received us affably and looked with much 
interest at Helen Sherwood, whose calm, 
brave face and English appearance impressed 
him favourably. 

“So you have come all this long way, 


“What do you 


“ Do 
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Senhora,” he said, “ to investigate the mystery 
of your poor father’s death? Be assured I 
will do everything in my power to help you. 
And now you would all like to see the docu- 
ments and papers. Here they are at your 
service.” 

He opened a tin box and lifted out a pile 
of papers. Helen went up to one of the 
windows. 

“1 don’t understand Portuguese,” she said. 
“You will examine them for me, won't you, 
Uncle Petro, and you also, Mr. Druce ?” 

I had a sufficient knowledge of Portuguese 
to be able to read the will, and I quickly 
discovered that De Castro’s account of it was 
quite correct. 

“Is it your intention to go to Castello 
Mondego?” asked the lawyer, when our 
interview was coming to an end. 

“I can answer for myself that I intend to 
go,” I replied. 

“It will give me great pleasure to take Mr. 
Druce to that romantic spot,” said De Castro. 

“And I go with you,” cried Helen. 


“My dear, dear young lady,” said the 
lawyer, a flicker of concern crossing his bright 
eyes, “is that necessary? You will find 
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the castle very lonely and not 
prepared for the reception of 
a lady.” 

“Even so, I have come all 
this long way to visit it,” 
replied Helen. “I go with 
my friend, Mr. Druce, and 
with my uncle, and so far as | 
am concerned the sooner we 
get there the better.” 

The lawyer held up his 
hands. 

“T wouldn’t sleep in that 
place,” he exclaimed, “for 
twenty contos of reis.” 

“Then you really believe in 
the apparition?” I said. “ You 
think it is supernatural ?” 

He involuntarily crossed 
himself. 

“The tale is an old one,” 
he said. “It has been known 
for a hundred years that the 
castle is haunted by a monk 
who was treacherously mur- 
dered there. ‘That is the 
reason, Miss Sherwood, why 
your father got it so cheap.” 

“Supernatural or not, I 
must get to the bottom of 
the thing,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

De Castro jumped up, an impatient expres- 
sion crossing his face. 

“If you don’t want me for the present, 
Druce,” he said. “I have some business of 
my own that I wish to attend to.” 

He left the office, and Helen and I were 
about to follow him when Senhor Sousa 
suddenly addressed me. 

“By the way, Mr. Druce, I am given to 
understand that you are from the Solvency 
Inquiry Agency of London. I know that 
great business well; I presume, therefore, 
that matters of much interest depend upon 
this inquiry?” 

“The interests are great,” I replied, “ but 
are in no way connected with my business. 
My motive in coming here is due to friend- 
ship. This young lady is engaged to be 
married to a special friend of mine, and | 
have known her personally from her child 
nood. If we can clear up the present 
mystery, Helen Sherwood’s marriage can take 
place at once. If, on the other hand, that 
terror which hangs over Castello Mondego is 
so overpowering that Miss Sherwood cannot 
make up her mind to live there, a long separa- 
tion awaits the young pair. I have answered 
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your question, Senhor Sousa; will you, on 
your part, answer mine ?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. His face looked 
keenly interested, and from time to time he 
glanced from Helen to me. 

“Are you aware of the existence of any 
motive which would induce someone to 
personate the apparition and so bring about 
Mr. Sherwood’s death ?” 

“T know of no such motive, my dear sir. 
Senhor de Castro will come into ten 
thousand pounds provided, and only pro- 
vided, Miss Sherwood takes possession of 
the property. He is the one and only 
person who benefits under the will, except 
Miss Sherwood herself.” 

“We must, of course, exclude Senhor de 
Castro,” I answered. ‘“ His conduct has 
been most honourable in the matter through- 
out ; he might have been tempted to suppress 
the story of the ghost, which would have 
been to his obvious advantage. Is there no 
one else whom you can possibly suspect ?” 

“ No one—absolutely no one.” 

“Very well; my course is clear. I have 
come here to get an explanation of the 
mystery. When it is explained Miss Sher- 
wood will take possession of the castle.” 

“And should you fail, sir? Ghosts have 
a way of suppressing themselves when most 
earnestly desired to put in an appearance.” 

“T don’t anticipate failure, Senhor Sousa, 
and I mean to go to the castle immediately.” 

“We are a superstitious race,” he replied, 
“and I would not go there for any money 
you liked to offer me.” 

“T am an Englishman, and this lady is 
English on her father’s side. We do not 
easily abandon a problem when we set to 
work to solve it.” 

“What do you think of it all?” asked 
Helen of me, when we found ourselves soon 
afterwards in the quaint, old-world streets. 

“Think!” I answered. ‘“ Our course is 
clear. We have got to discover the motive. 
There must be a motive. There was some- 
one who had a grudge against the old man, 
and who wished to terrify him out of the 
world. As to believing that the apparition 
is supernatural, I decline even to allow 
myself to consider it.” 

“Heaven grant that you may be right,” she 
answered ; “but I must say a strange and 
most unaccountable terror oppresses me 
whenever I conjure un that ghastly face.” 

“And yet you heve the courage to go to 
the castle !” 

“Tt is a case of duty, not of courage, Mr. 
Druce.” 
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For the rest of that day I thought over the 
whole problem, looking at it from every point 
of view, trying to gaze at it with fresh eyes, 
endeavouring to discover the indiscoverable 
—the motive. There must be a motive. 
We should find it at the castle. We would 
go there on the morrow. But, no; undue 
haste was unnecessary. It might be well for 
me, helped as I should be by my own agency, 
a branch of which was to be found in Lisbon, 
to discover amongst the late Mr. Sherwood’s 
acquaintances, friends, or relatives the motive 
that I wanted. My agents set to work for 
me, but though they did their utmost no 
discovery of the least value was found, and 
at the end of a week I told De Castro and 
Helen that I was ready to start. 

“We will go early to-morrow morning,” I 
said. “ You must make all your prepara- 
tions, Helen. It will take us the day to 
reach Castello Mondego. I hope that our 
work may be completed there, and that we 
may be back again in Lisbon within the 
week.” 

Helen’s face lit up with a smile of genuine 
delight. 

“The inaction of the last week has been 
terribly trying,” she said. “ But now that 
we are really going to get near the thing I 
feel quite cheerful.” 

“ Your courage fills me with admiration,” 
I could not help saying, and then I went out 
to make certain purchases. Amongst these 
were three revolvers—one for Helen, one for 
De Castro, and one for myself. 

Afterwards I had an interview with Sousa, 
and took him as far as I could into my 
confidence. 

“The danger of the supernatural is not 
worth considering,” I said, “‘ but the danger 
of treachery, of unknown motives, is consider- 
able. I do not deny this fact for a moment. 
In case you get no tidings of us, come your- 
self or send some one to the castle within a 
week.” 

“This letter came for you by the last post,” 
said Sousa, and he handed me one from 
Vandeleur. 

I opened it and read as follows :— 

“T met Madame Sara a week ago at the 
house of a friend. I spoke to her about 
Castello Mondego. She admitted that she 
was interested in it, that she knew Miss 
Sherwood, and hoped when she had taken 
possession to visit her in that romantic spot. 
I inquired further if she was aware of the 
contents of the strange will. She said she 
had heard of it. Her manner was perfectly 
frank, but I saw that she was uneasy. She 
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took the first opportunity of leaving the 
house, and on making inquiries I hear that 
she left London by the first train this morn- 
ing, en route for the Continent. These facts 
may mean a great deal, and I should advise 
you to be more than ever on your guard.” 

I put the letter into my pocket, got Sousa 
to promise all that was necessary, and went 
away. 

At an early hour the following morning 
we left Rocio Station for Coimbra, and it 
was nearly seven in the evening when we 
finally came to the end of our railway 
journey and entered a light wagonette 
drawn by two 
powerful bay 
stallions for our 
twenty-mile drive 
to the castle. 

The scenery as 
we approached 
the spurs of the 
Estrella was mag- 
nificent beyond 
description, and 
as I gazed up at 
the great peaks, 
now bathed in the 
purples and golds 
of the sunset, the 
magic and mys- 
tery of our 
strange mission 
became _ tenfold 
intensified. Pre- 
sently the steep 
ascent began 
along a winding 
road between 
high walls that 
shut out our view, 
and by the time 
we reached the 
castle it was too 


dark to form any tt 





the least comprehend, something to De Castro, 
who professed himself satisfied. Then he 
said something further, and I noticed the 
face of my Portuguese friend turn pale. 

“Gonsalves saw the spectre three nights 
ago,” he remarked, turning to me. “It was 
leaning as usual out of one of the windows 
of the north-west turret. But, come ; we must 
not terrify ourselves the moment we enter 
your future home, Niece Helen. You are 
doubtless hungry. Shall we go to the 
banqueting-hall ?” 

rhe supper prepared for us was not appe 
tizing, consisting of some miserable goat- 
“chops, and in the 
great hall, dimly 
lighted by a few 
candles in silver 
sconces, we could 
scarcely see each 
other’s faces. As 
supper was com- 
ing to an end I 
made a sugges 
tion. 

“We have 
come here,” I 
said, “on a seri- 
ous matter. We 
propose to start 
an investigation 
of a very grave 
character. It is 
well known that 
ghosts prefer to 
reveal themselves 
to one man or 
woman alone, 
and not to a com- 
pany. I propose, 
therefore, that we 
three should oc- 
cupy rooms as 
far as possible 
each from the 











idea of its special 
features. 

De Castro had already sent word of our 
probable arrival, and when we rang the bell 
at the old castle a phlegmatic-looking man 
opened the door for us. 

*“ Ah, Gonsalves,” cried De Castro, “here 
we are! I trust you have provided comfort- 
able beds and a good meal, for we are all as 
hungry as hawks.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, raised 
his beetle-brows a trifle, and fixed his eyes on 
Helen with some astonishment. He muttered, 
ina Portuguese dialect which I did not in 


“A PHLEGMATIC-LOOKING MAN OPENED THE DOOR FOR Us. 


other in the 
castle, and that 
the windows of our three bedrooms should 
command the centre square.” 

De Castro shrugged his shoulders and a 
look of dismay spread for a moment over 
his face; but Helen fixed her great eyes on 
mine, her lips moved slightly as though 
she would speak, then she pulled herself 
together. 

“You are right, Mr. Druce,” she said. 
“ Having come on this inquiry, we must fear 
nothing.” 

“Well, come at once, and we will choose 
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our bedrooms. You as the lady shall have 
the first choice.” 

De Castro called Gonsalves, who appeared 
holding a lantern in his hand. A few words 
were said to the man in his own dialect, and 
he led the way, going up many stone 
stairs, down many others, and at last he 
flung open a huge oak door and we found 
ourselves in a vast chamber with five windows, 
all mullioned and sunk in deep recesses. On 
the floor was a heavy carpet. A four-post bed- 
stead with velvet hangings was ina recess. The 
rest of the furniture was antique and massive, 
nearly black with age, but relieved by brass 
mountings, which, strange to say, were bright 
as though they had recently been rubbed. 

“This was poor Sherwood’s own bedroom,” 
said De Castro. “Do you mind sleeping here?” 

He turried to Helen. 

“No, I should like it,” 
emphatically. 

“T am glad that this is your choice,” he 
said, “for I don’t believe, although I am a 
man and you are a woman, that I could 
myself endure this room. It was here I 
watched by his dead body. Ah, poor fellow, 
I loved him well.” 

““We won’t talk of memories to-night,” said 
Helen. “I am very tired, and I believe I 
shall sleep. Strange as it may sound, I am 
not afraid. Mr. Druce, where will you locate 
yourself? I should like, at least, to know 
what room you will be in.” 

I smiled at her. Her bravery astonished 
me. I selected a room at right angles to 
Helen’s. Standing in one of her windows 
she could, if necessary, get a glimpse of me 
if I were to stand in one of mine. 

De Castro chose a room equally far away 
from Helen’s on the other side. We then 
both bade the girl good-night. 

“1 hate to leave her so far from help,” I 
said, glancing at De Castro. 

“Nothing will happen,” he replied. “I 
can guarantee that. I am dead tired ; the 
moment I lay my head on my pillow, ghost 
or no ghost, I shall sleep till morning.” 

He hurried off to his own room. 

The chamber that I had selected was 
vast, lofty, and might have accommodated 
twenty people. I must have been more 
tired even than I knew, for I fell asleep 
when my head touched the pillow. 

When I awoke it was dawn, and, eager to 
see my surroundings by the light of day, I 
sprang up, dressed, and went down to the 
courtyard. Three sides of this court were 
formed by the castle buildings, but along the 
fourth ran a low balustrade of stone. I 
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sauntered towards it. I shall never forget 
the loveliness of the scene that met my eyes. 
I stood upon what was practically a terrace— 
a mere shelf on the scarping of rock on the 
side of a dizzy cliff that went down below 
me a sheer two thousand feet. The Mondego 
River ran with a swift rushing noise at the 
foot of the gorge, although at the height at 
which I stood it looked more like a thread 
of silver than anything else. Towering 
straight in front of me, solemnly up into the 
heavens, stood the great peak of the Serra 
da Estrella, from which in the rosy sunrise 
the morning clouds were rolling into gigantic 
white wreaths. Behind me was the great 
irregular pile of the castle, with its battle- 
ments, turrets, and cupolas, hoar and grey 
with the weight of centuries, but now trans- 
figured and bathed in the golden light. I 
had just turned to glance at them when I| 
saw De Castro approaching me. 

“Surely,” I said, “there never was such a 
beautiful place in the world before! We can 
never let it go out of the family. Helen 
shall live here.” 

De Castro came close to me; he took my 
arm, and pointed to a spot on the stone flags. 

“On this very spot her father fell from the 
battlements above,” he said, slowly. 

I shuddered, and all pleasant thoughts 
were instantly dispelled by the memory of 
that hideous tragedy and the work we had 
still to do. It seemed impossible in this 
radiant, living sunlight to realize the horror 
that these walls had contained, and might 
still contain. At some of these very windows 
the ghastly face had appeared. 

Helen, De Castro, and I spent the whole 
day exploring the castle. We went from 
dungeons to turrets, and made elaborate 
plans for alternate nightly vigils. One of the 
first things that I insisted on was that Gon- 
salves should not sleep in the castle at night. 
This was easily arranged, the old man having 
friends in the neighbouring village. ‘Thus 
the only people in the castle after nightfall 
would be De Castro, Helen, and myself. 

After we had locked old Gonsalves out 
and had raised the portcullis, we again went 
the complete round of the entire place. 
Thus we ensured that no one else could be 
hiding in the precincts. Finally we placed 
across every entrance thin silken threads, 
which would be broken if anyone attempted 
to pass them. 

Helen was extremely anxious that the 
night should be divided into three portions, 
and that she should share the vigils ; but this 
both De Castro and I prohibited. 
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“ At least for to-night,” I said. “Sleep 
soundly ; trust the matter to us. Believe 
me, this will be best. All arrangements are 
made. Your uncle will patrol until one 
o'clock in the morning, then I will go on duty.” 

This plan was evidently most repugnant to 
her, and when De Castro left the room she 
came up and began to plead with me. 

“] have a strange and overpowering - sen- 
sation of terror,” she said. “ Fight as I will, 
I cannot get rid of it. I would much rather 
be up than in that terrible room. I slept last 
night because I was too weary to do anything 
else, but I am wakeful to-night, and I shall 
not close my eyes. Let me share your 
watch at least. Let us pace the courtyard 
side by side.” 

“No,” I answered, “that would not do. 
If two of us are together the ghost, or 
whatever human being poses as the ghost, 
will not dare to put in an appearance. We 
must abide by our terrible mission, Helen ; 
each must watch alone. You will go to bed 
now, like a good girl, and to-morrow night, if 
we have not then discovered anything, you 
will be allowed to take your share in the 
night watch.” 

“ Very well,” she answered. 

She sighed impatiently, and after a 
moment she said :— 

“T have a premonition that something will 
happen to-night. As a rule my premonitions 
come right.” 

I made no answer, but I could not help 
giving her a startled glance. It is one thing 
to be devoid of ghostly terrors when living 
in practical London, surrounded by the 
world and the ways of men, but it is another 
thing to be proof against the strange terror 
which visits all human beings more or less 
when they are alone, when it is night, when 
the heart beats low. ‘Then we are apt to 
have distorted visions, our mental equilibrium 
is upset, and we fear we know not what. 

Helen and I knew that there was some- 
thing to fear, and as our eyes met we dared 
not speak of what was uppermost in our 
thoughts. I could not find De Castro, and 
presumed that he had taken up his watch 
without further ado. I therefore retired to 
my own room and prepared to sleep. But 
the wakefulness which had seized Helen was 
also mine, for when the Portuguese entered 
my bedroom at one o'clock I was wide awake. 

“ You have seen nothing?” I said to him. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, cheerfully. “The 
moon is bright, the night is glorious. It is 
my opinion that the apparition will not 
appear.” 


“T will take the precaution to put this in 
my pocket,” I said, and I took up my 
revolver, which was loaded. 

As I stepped out into the courtyard I found 
that the brilliant moonlight had lit up the 
north-west wall and the turrets; but the 
sharp black shadow of the south wall lay 
diagonally across the yard. Absolute stillness 
reigned, broken only by the croaking of 
thousands of frogs from the valley below. I 
sat down on a stone bench by the balustrade 
and tried to analyze my feelings. For a 
time the cheerfulness which I had seen so 
marked on De Castro’s face seemed to have 
communicated itself to me; my late fears 
vanished, I was not even nervous, I found it 
difficult to concentrate my thoughts on the 
object which had brought me so far from 
England. My mind wandered back to London 
and to my work there. But by degrees, as 
the chill stole over me and the stillness 
of night began to embrace me, I found 
myself glancing ever and again at those 
countless windows and deep embrasures, while 
a queer, overpowering tension began to be felt, 
and against my own will a terror, strange and 
humiliating, overpowered me. I knew that it 
was stronger than I, and, fight against it as I 
would, I could not overcome it. The instinc- 
tive dread of the unknown that is at the 
bottom of the bravest man’s courage was 
over me. Each moment it increased, and I 
felt that if the hideous face were to appear 
at one of the windows I would not be 
answerable for my self-control. Suddenly, 
as I sat motionless, my eyes riveted on the 
windows of the old castle, I felt, or fancied I 
felt, that I was not alone. It seemed to me 
that a shadow moved down in the courtyard 
and close to me. I looked again; it was 
coming towards me. It was with difficulty I 
could suppress the scream which almost rose 
to my lips. The next instant I was glad that 
I had not lost my self-control, when the slim, 
cold hand of Helen Sherwood touched mine. 

“Come,” she said, softly. 

She took my hand and, without a word, 
led me across the courtyard. 

“ Look up,” she said. 

I did look up, and then my heart seeme 
to stop and every muscle in my body grew 
rigid as though from extreme cold. At one 
of the first-floor windows in the north-west 
tower, there in the moonlight leant the 
apparition itself: a black, solemn figure — 
its arms crossed on the sill—a large, round 
face of waxy whiteness, features immobile 
and fixed in a hideous, unwinking stare right 
across the courtyard. 
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My ‘heart gave 
a stab of terror, 
then I remained 
absolutely rigid— 
I forgot the girl by 
my side in the 
wild beating of my 


pulse. It seemed 
to me that it must 
beat itself to 
death. 


“Call my uncle,” 
whispered Helen, 
and when I heard 
her voice J] knew 
that the girl was 
more self-pos- 
sessed than I was. 

“Call him,” 
she said again, 
“‘loudly—atonce.” 

I shouted his 
name :— 

“De Castro, 
De Castro; it is 
here !” 

The figure van- 
ished at my voice. 

‘Go,’ said 
Helen again. “Go; 
I will wait for you 
here. Follow it at 
once.” 

I rushed up the 
stairs towards the 
room where De 
Castro slept. I 
burst open his 
door. The room 
was empty. The 
next instant I heard his voice. 

“T am here—here,” he said. 
once—quick !” 

In a moment I was at his side. 

“This is the very room where it stood,” I 
said. 

I ran to the window and looked down. 
De Castro followed me. Helen had not 
moved. She was still gazing up—the moon- 
light fell full on her white face. 

“You saw it too?” gasped De Castro. 

“Yes,” I said, “ and so did Helen. It 
stood by this window.” 

““T was awake,” he said, “and heard your 
shout. I rushed to my window; I saw the 
spectre distinctly, and followed it to this 
room. You swear you saw it? It was the 
face of the abbot.” 

My brain was working quickly, my courage 


“Come at 
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“THERE IN THE MOONLIGHT LEANT THE APPARITION ITSELF.” 


was returning. The unfathomable terror of 
the night scene was leaving me. I took 
De Castro suddenly by both his arms and 
turned him round so that the moonlight 
should fall upon him. 

“You and I are alone in this tower. 
Helen Sherwood is in the courtyard. There 
is not another living being in the whole 


castle. Now listen. There are only two 
possible explanations of what has just 
occurred. Either you are the spectre, or it 


is supernatural.” 

“1?” he cried. “ Are you mad?” 

“T well might be,” I answered, bitterly. 
“But f this I am certain: you must prove 
to me whether you are the apparition or 


not. I make this suggestion now in 
order to clear you from all possible 
blame; I make it that we may have 














absolute evidence that could not be upset 
before the most searching tribunal. Will 
you now strip before me ?—yes, before you 
leave the room, and prove that you have no 
mask hidden anywhere on you. If you do 
this I shall be satisfied. Pardon my in- 
sistence, but in a case like the present there 
must be no loophole.” 

“Of course, I understand you,” he said. 
“T will remove my clothes.” 


In five minutes he had undressed and 
dressed again. There was no treachery on 
his part. There was no mask nor any 


possible means of his simulating that face 
on his person. 

“There is no suspicion about you,” I said, 
almost with bitterness. “ By heavens, I wish 
there were. The awfulness of this thing will 
drive me mad. Look at that girl standing 
by herself in the courtyard. I must return 
to her. Think of the courage of a woman 
who would stand there alone.” 

He made no answer. I saw that he was 
shivering. 

“Why do you tremble?” I said, suddenly. 

“ Because of the nameless fear,” he replied. 
“ Remember I saw her father—I saw him with 
the terror on him—he ran along the battle- 
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ments ; he threw himself over—he 
died. He was dashed to pieces on 
the very spot where she is standing. 
Get her to come in, Druce.” 

“T will go and speak to her,” F 
said. 

I went back to the courtyard. I 
rejoined Helen, and in a few words 
told her what had occurred. 

“You must come in now,” I said. 
“ You will catch your death of cold 
standing here.” 

She smiled, a slow, enigmatic sort 
of smile. 

“T have not given up the solution 
yet,” she said, “nor do I mean to.” 

As she spoke she took her revolver 
from her belt, and I saw that she 
was strangely excited. Her manner 
showed intense excitement, but no 
fear. 

“T suspect foul play,” she said. 
“ As I stood here and watched you 
and Uncle Petro talking to each other 
by that window I felt convinced—I 
am more than ever convinced——” 

She broke off suddenly. 

“Look! — oh, Heaven, 
What is that ?” 

She had scarcely uttered the 
words before the same face appeared 
at another window to the right. Helen gave 
a sharp cry, and the next instant she covered 
the awful face with her revolver and fired. A 
shrill scream rang out on the night air. 

“Tt is human after all,” said Helen; “I 
thought it was. Come.” 

She rushed up the winding stairs; I 
followed. The door of the room where we 
had seen the spectre was open. We both 
dashed in. Beneath the window lay a dark, 
huddled heap with the moonlight shining on 
it, and staring up with the same wide-open 
eyes was the face of the abbot. Just for a 
moment neither Helen nor I dared to 
approach it, but after a time we cautiously 
drew near the dark mass. The figure never 
moved. I ran forward and stretched out my 
hand. Closer and closer I bent until my 
hand touched the face. It was human flesh 
and was still warm. 

“ Helen,” I said, turning to the girl, “go 
at once and find your uncle.” 

But I had scarcely uttered the words 
before Helen burst into a low, choking laugh 
-the most fearful laugh I had ever heard. 

“ Look, look !” she said. 

For before our eyes the face tilted, fore- 
shortened, and vanished. We were both 
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worked by the 
Pheenicians, and 
was firmly per- 
suaded that some 
of the gold still 
remained. I found 
it, and to get the 
full benefit of it I 
devised the ghastly 
scheme which you 
have just dis- 
covered. I knew 
that the castle was 
supposed to be 
haunted by the 
face of an old 
monk. Sherwood 
with all his peculi- 
arities was super- 
stitious. Very 
gradually I worked 
upon his fears, 





“BENEATH THE WINDOW LAY A DARK, HUDDLED HEAP. 


gazing into the countenance of the man 
whom we knew as Petro de Castro. His 
face was bathed in blood and convulsed with 
pain. I lit the lantern, and as I once more 
approached I saw, lying on the ground by his 
side, something hairy which for an instant I 
did not recognise. The next moment I saw 
what it was—it explained everything. It was 
a wig. I bent still nearer, and the whole 
horrible deception became plain as daylight. 
For, painted upon the back of the man’s 
perfectly bald head, painted with the most 
consummate skill, giving the startling illusion 
of depth and relief, and all the hideous 
expression that had terrified one man at 
least out of the world, was the face of the 
abbot. The wig had completely covered 
it, and so skilfully was it made that the 
keenest observer would never have suspected 
it was one, it being itself slightly bald in 
order to add to the deception. 

There in that dim, bare room, in broken 
sentences, in a voice that failed as his life 
passed, Ve Castro faltered out the story of 
his sin. 

“Ves,” he said, “I have tried to deceive 
you, and Gonsalves aided me. I was mad 
to risk one more appearance. Bend nearer, 
both of you; I am dying. Listen. 

‘* Upon this estate, not a league across the 
valley, I found six months ago alluvial gold 
in great quantities in the bed of the gully. 
In the ‘Bibliotheca Publica’ in Lisbon 
I had years before got accounts of mines 
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and then, when I 
thought the time 
ripe for my experiment, personated the 
apparition... It was I who flung him from 
the battlements with my own hand. I 
knew that the terms of the will would 
divert all suspicion from me, and had not 
your shot, Helen, been so true you would 
never have come here to live. Well, you 
have avenged your father and saved your- 
self at the same time. You will find in 
the safe in a corner of the banqueting-hall 
plans and maps of the exact spot where the 
gold is to be found. I could have worked 
there for years unsuspected. It is true that 
I should have lost ten thousand pounds, but 
I should have gained five times the amount. 
Between four and five months ago I went 
to see a special friend of mine in London. 
She is a woman who stands alone as one 
of the greatest criminals of her day. She 
promised at once to aid me, and she 
suggested, devised, and executed the whole 
scheme. She made the wig herself, with its 
strangely-bald appearance so deceptive to the 
ordinary eye, and she painted the awful face 
on my bald skull. When you searched me 
just now you suspected a mask, but I was 
safe from your detection. To remove or 
replace the wig was the work of an instant. 
The woman who had done all this was to 
share my spoils.” 

“ Her name?” I cried. 

“Sara, the Great, the 
murmured. 

As he spoke the words he died, 


Invincible,” he 
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Darkest Siberia and Its Political Exiles. 


AN APPEAL 


TO CIVILIZATION. 


By Harry DE WINDT. 


Author of ** Siberia As it Is,” “The New Siberia,” 


“‘ Finland As It Is,” ete. 


Seeciat Norice.—The information contained in the following article was chiefly obtained from 
Russian Government officials stationed at Sredni-Kolymsk, the facts furnished being afterwards 
verified, or otherwise, by the political exiles at the same place, by my request. 


za Y experience of Russian prisons 
dates from the year 1890. Mr. 
Kennan’s’ report on the con- 
dition of the penal establish- 
ments of Siberia was then 
arousing indignation through- 
Europe, and his heartrending 
accounts of the sufferings endured by 
political and criminal offenders obviously 
called for some sort of an explanation from 
the Czar’s Government. A mere denial of the 
charges would have been practically useless. 
A disinterested person 
was needed to report 
upon the prisons and 
“étapes,” which had 
been described as hells 
upon earth, and to 
either confirm or gain 
say the statements 
made by the American 
traveller. The evidence 
of a Russian subject 
would, for obvious 
reasons, have met with 
incredulity; and it 
came to pass, there- 
fore, that, through the 
agency of Madame de 
Novikoff, herself a 
prison directress, I was 
selected for a task 
which, although in- 
tensely interesting, sub- 
jected me to a good 
deal of unfavourable 
criticism on my return to England. Some 
yellow journals even went so far as to suggest 
that I had received payment from the Russian 
Government for “whitewashing” its penal 
system. But I fancy the following article 
should conclusively disprove the existence of 
any monetary transactions, past or present, 
between the Czar’s officials and myself, to 
say nothing of the fact that my favourable 
report on the prisons of Western Siberia has 
been endorsed by such reliable and well- 
known English travellers as Dr. Lansdell and 
Mr. J. Y. Simpson. In fairness, however, to 
Mr. Kennan, I shoyld state that my inspection 
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of the Tomsk Forwarding Prison and similar 
establishments was made fully five years after 
his visit. 

In 1894 I again proceeded to Siberia 
(under similar conditions) to report upon the 
penal settlements on the Island of Sakhalin, 
the political prison of Akatui, and the mines, 
where only, convict labour is employed, of 
Eastern Siberia. On this occasion I travelled 
from Japan to the Island of Sakhalin on board 
a Russian convict ship, a voyage which con- 
vinced me that the Russian criminal con- 
vict is as humanely 
treated and well cared 
for at sea as he is on 
land, which says a great 
deal. I have always 
maintained that were 
I sentenced to a term 
of penal servitude I 
would infinitely sooner 
serve it in Siberia than 
in England. It is not 
my intention, however, 
in the present article 
to deal with criminal 
convict life; but to 
describe, as accurately 
as I can, the life led by 
a handful of political 
exiles in the most re- 
mote Arctic settlement 
of Siberia. I may add 
that the members of 
my expedition were the 
first strangers from the 
outer world to visit the place in question for 
over thirty years. 

There are now only two prisons throughout 
the Russian Empire where political offenders 
are actuallyincarcerated.* One is the Fortress 
of Schliisselburg, on Lake Ladoga, within a 
short journey of St. Petersburg; the other 
the Siberian prison of Akatui, in the Trans- 
Baikal Province, about three hundred miles 
east of Irkutsk. Schliisselburg I have never 











* Politica! prisoners are no longer confined in the Fortress 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Short terms of imprisonment 
(previous to hanishment to Siberia) are served in the citadels 
of Warsaw and other cities, but Schlfisselburg and Akatui are 
the only establishments now ysed as * political prisons,” 
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visited, but I was invited to inspect the prison 
of Akatui throughout, and also permitted to 
converse freely with the politicals within its 
w4lls. The majority were men of education, 
but dangerous conspirators, condemned, most 
of them, to long terms of penal servitude. 
The strictest prison discipline, hard labour 
in the silver mines, and association at night 
in public cells with the vilest criminals, was 
the lot of those whom I saw at Akatui. And 
yet I doubt if any of these men would will- 
ingly have exchanged places with their exiled 
comrades 
“domiciled,” 
in comparative 
liberty, in 
Sredni- Kol- 
ymsk. 

I have found 
that, as a rule, 
very erroneous 
impressions 
exist in Eng- 
land as to the 
conditions 
under which 
political offen- 
ders are sent 
to Siberia, a 
country which 
has often been 
greatly ma- 
ligned by Eng- 
lish novelists. 
For the Czar’s 
great prison- 
land is not 
always a ques- 
tion of dun- 
geons and life- 
long imprison- 
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who, for political reasons, has incurred the 
suspicion of the authorities. The exile of 
State offenders to Siberia is invariably carried 
out by what is called the “administrative pro- 
cess,” or, in other words, by a secret tribunal 
composed of civil and military members. 
There are no Press reports of the trial, which 
is held strictly 7” camera, and, as a general 
rule, a political “suspect” vanishes as com- 


pletely from the face of the earth as a pebble 
cast into the sea. 
unexpectedly. 


Usually the blow falls 
A man may be seated quietly 
at home with 
his family, in 
his office, or at 
some place of 
public — enter- 
tainment when 
the fatal touch 
on the shoul- 
der summons 
him away — 
perhaps for 
ever. The 
sentence once 
passed there is 
no appeal to a 
higher Court, 
nor can a pri- 
soner hold any 
commun ica- 











tion whatever 
with the outer 
world. A 


prisoner’s rela- 
tives, therefore, 
frequently 
ascribe his 
absence to 
voluntary mo- 
tives, and years 


ment. The sometimes 
latter certainly elapse before 
awaits the the truth is 
active revolu- known. In- 
tionist, but, on MR. DE WINDT AS HE APPEARED WHEN ~ae ED FROM THE SHORES OF BERING deed, it may 
theother hand, STRAITS—THE PARTY WERE ALMOST IN THE LAST EXTREMITY OF STARVATION, never reach 
an erring jour- — his family, and 
nalist may, for an “imprudent” paragraph, the harassing thought that he is perhaps 


be sent to vegetate for only a couple of 
months within sight of the Urals. “ The 
punishment fits the crime,” and in the towns 
of Western Siberia I have frequently met 
men, originally banished for a short term, 
who, rather than return to Russia, have elected 
to remain in a land where living is cheaper 
and money more easily gained than at home. 

Let me now briefly describe the method of 
procedure in the case of a Russian sybiect 


regarded by the latter as a heartless deserter 
has driven many a victim of the “adminis- 
trative process” to suicide. 

A term of imprisonment varying from six 
months to two years in a European fortress 
invariably precedes a term of exile, and this 
rule applies to both sexes. There are 
hundreds of towns and villages throughout 
Siberia where men and women are “domi- 
ciled” for varjous periods of their existence, 
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but, as this article is descriptive only of the 
remoter settlements within the Arctic Circle, 
we will follow the footsteps of a political 
exile destined for, say, Sredni-Kolymsk. From 
the forwarding prison at Moscow to the 
city of Irkutsk in Eastern Siberia politicals 
not sent by rail travel with a criminal gang, 
wear prison dress, and live practically the 
same as ordinary convicts. At night-time, 
however, in the “‘ étapes,” * a separate cell 1s 
set apart for their use. On arrival at Irkutsk 
prison dress 1s discarded, and an exile may 
wear his own clothes, although he remains 
under lock and key and in close charge of 
the Cossack responsible for his safe arrival at 
their destination. In summer-time the two- 
thousand-mile journey to the first stage north- 
ward, Yakutsk, is made by river steamer, 
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would try the nerves of an experienced 
mountaineer. From Verkhoyansk, a miser- 
able village of log-huts, yet another weary 
stretch of twelve hundred miles brings the 
reindeer-sled to its destination, Sredni- 
Kolymsk, after a journey, entailing almost 
superhuman endurance, of eight thousand 
miles from Moscow. We accomplished 
this voyage, under favourable conditions, in 
a little over three months, but exiles travel 
so slowly that a year frequently elapses 
before they reach this “end of the end of 
the world.” I should add that women never 
travel alone with a Cossack, but are always 
accompanied on the journey by another exile 
of their own sex. 

My visit to Sredni-Kolymsk was a pure 
accident, and the result of a recent overland 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK—SREDNI-KOLYMSK WILI. BE SEEN 
NEAR THE EXTREME NORTH. 


but during the winter months this dreary 
trip must be accomplished in uncovered 
sleighs, and is one of great severity and pri- 
vation, especially for women. At Yakutsk a 
reindeer-sled conveys the ill-assorted pair ever 
northward for another six hundred miles to 
the settlement of Verkhoyansk, the coldest 
place in the world. Nearing the latter a 
steep and dangerous pass over the Verkho- 
yansk Mountains must be negotiated. In 
Switzerland the ascent would necessitate 
ropes and ice-axes ; but delicate women, on 
their way to exile, are here compelled to 
clamber unassisted over giddy places that 


* Roadside prisons used in Siberia as rest-houses. 


journey from Paris to New York. Had I 
chosen a different route (v7@ Anadyrsk) to 
Bering Straits this story of human suffering 
would probably never have reached the ears 
of civilization. But Providence has willed it 
otherwise. A glance at the map will show 
the reader the position of the place, and about 
six hundred miles to the south-west of it 
he will observe (in most large English maps) 
a town inscribed as Zashiversk. The follow- 
ing incident, which I quote from Mr. 
Kennan, will give some idea of the almost 
incredible desolation of these parts of 
Siberia :— 

“A few years ago the Governor-General 
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of Siberia at Irkutsk ordered the removal of 
an exile named Schiller from that city to the 
town of Zashiversk, a town which was ‘ sup- 
posed to be’ situated on the Indigirka River 
near the Arctic Circle. In the reign of the 
Empress Catherine Zashiversk was a pros- 
perous fur-trading centre, but the place fell 
into decay and gradually ceased to exist. 
Nevertheless, its location is still marked on 
all Government maps, although the town 
was probably virtually extinct long before 
the beginning of the present century. 
Schiller, after having been carried three or 
four thousand miles up and down the rivers 
Lena and Indigirka in a vain search for a 
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occurrence in this isolated portion of the 
great Russian Empire. 

At Verkhoyansk, which is composed of a 
double row of dilapidated log-huts contain- 
ing some three hundred souls, I imagined 
that we had reached the acme of desolation. 
The village stands in the centre of a bleak 
and barren plateau, bisected by the River 
Yana and surrounded by a belt of dark forest, 
which only accentuates the dull dreariness of 
the wintry landscape. We had travelied night 
and day for nearly a fortmght with reindeer 
from Yakutsk, across precipitous mountains, 
pathless forests, and deserts of snow, halting 
every hundred miles or so at some filthy rest- 

house, and suffer- 





non-existent 
Arctic town, was ESS ee a oe ing severely from 
finally brought hunger and the 


back to Yakutsk, 
and a report was 
made to the 
Governor-General 
at Irkutsk that 
Zashiversk had, 
apparently, ceased 
to exist! The 
Governor-General 
thereuponordered 
that the prisoner 
be taken toSredni- 
Kolymsk, another 
town of forty-five 
houses situated 
on the River 
Koiyma, north of 
the Arctic Circle. 
When, after more 
than a year of 
travel, the un- 
happy Schiller 
reached this last 
outpost of the 
Czar in North- 
Eastern Asia and 
was set at liberty, 








intense cold. I 
had, therefore, 
looked forward to 
Verkhoyansk as a 
haven of warmth 
and rest, but my 
one object, having 
reached the place, 
was to leave it 
with the utmost 
dispatch, even for 
the unknown 
perils and priva- 
tions that might be 
in store for us in 
the great beyond. 
For it seemed to 
me that a more 
cheerless, God- 
forsaken spot 
could not exist on 
the face of this 
planet. But I had 
yet to see Sredni- 
Kolymsk. 

We remained 
for three days 





he made his way 
to the log-church, 
entered the belfry, 
and proceeded to jangle the bells in a wild 
and erratic chime. When the settlers ran to 
the belfry in alarm and inquired the reason 
of the peal, Schiller replied with dignity that 
he wished the whole population to know 
that, by the grace of God, Hermann Schiller, 
after long and perilous wanderings, had 
reached in safety the town of Sredni- 
Kolymsk!” Months of fatigue, privation, 
and intolerable loneliness had deprived the 
poor fellow of his reason, a not unysual 


COSSACKS EMPLOYED IN TRANSPORTING EXILES TO SREDNI-KOLYMSK. 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt. 





here while fresh 
reindeer were pro- 
cured for the long 
journey northward. A log-hut was placed at 
our disposal by M. Katcheroffski, the chief 
of police, a kind and courteous host, who 
rendered valuable assistance to those sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated Jeanette expedition who 
were enabled to reach here, half dead from 
cold and exposure, after the disaster on the 
Lena delta. Even the political exiles at 
Verkhoyansk, of whom there were under a 
score, had a good word for Katcheroffski, 
who is a gentleman and not a gaoler, like 
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too many of his class. And yet Verkhoyansk 
must be a terrible abiding-place for civilized 
beings. Although Yakutsk bears the reputa- 
tion, the former is undoubtedly the coldest 
place in Siberia, if not in the world. M. 
Abramovski, a Polish exile, who for some 
years past had kept a meteorological record, 
told me that careful observations showed a 
mean temperature for the whole year of four 
degrees below zero. In hard winters the ther- 
mometer fell repeatedly to seventy degrees 
below zero, and on one occasion touched 
minus eighty-one degrees Fahrenheit. During 
our stay in early March it only registered 
minus sixty-five degrees in Verkhoyansk 
itself, but at the first settlement we reached, 
two hundred miles distant, on our way north 
it fell to seventy-eight degrees below zero. 








From a Photo. by] 


Abramovski had passed several years here, 
and his wife, a bright, pretty little woman, 
had voluntarily shared his exile, which was 
drawing to an end. According to Madame 
Abramovski, winter-time here is preferable 
to the summer months, which are cursed by 
intolerable heat and clouds of mosquitoes. 
There is also, during the winter, a monthly 
post from Yakutsk, while in the open season 
Verkhoyansk, like other Arctic settlements, 
is cut off from the outer world by unfordable 
rivers and leagues of swamp and impassable 
forest. Verkhoyansk is not unhealthy, and 
epidemics and pulmonary diseases are almost 
unknown, although during the spring and 
autumn rheumatism is prevalent. 

But all the exiles here bitterly complained 
of the inadequate allowance for their main- 
tenance made by the Government. Provisions 
of all kinds were so dear that life became one 
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long struggle for existence. Abramovski 
had vainly tried to grow vegetables, but, 
although these thrive around Yakutsk, they 
obstinately refuse to appear in this ice- 
bound soil. Only Katcheroffski had suc- 
ceeded in raising a few miserable cabbages, 
which were served at his table with as much 
ostentation as early strawberries or asparagus 
at home. Beef and deer-meat were un- 
attainable luxuries, and horseflesh therefore 
proves the staple diet of the exiles in winter, 
when they cannot procure fish from the 
River Yana. But horseflesh is looked upon 
as a luxury by the Yakutes, and to my surprise 
many people here averred that they preferred 
it to reindeer, which is often ill-fed and 
therefore tough and stringy. Altogether 
Verkhoyansk may in many ways be likened 


| Harry de Windt. 





to a paradise when compared to Sredni- 
Kolymsk, for literature, that golden lining to 
the cloud of every exile, is never lacking 
throughout the long winter darkness. I 
found the most recent works of Tolstoi, 
Zola, and Sienkiewicz in the small but well- 
stocked library, to say nothing of the transla- 
tions of many English authors, ranging from 
Charles Dickens to Anthony Hope. 

We left Verkhoyansk for the Arctic Ocean 
on the 2nd of March. I will not linger over 
that weary journey of twelve hundred miles, 
an account of which appears in the current 
number of Zhe Wide World Magaszine.* 
For— 

League on league on league of desolation, 
Mile on mile on mile without a change, 


* The Magazine named is publishing in a series of articles by 
Mr. Harry de Windt an accoun: of the whole of his daring 
journey “Overland from Paris to New York,” illustrated by 
the striking photographs taken ¢” row/¢, 
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accurately and sufficiently describes the 
bleak and barren stretch of country which 
lies between Central Siberia and the shores 
of the Polar Sea. Nearing Sredni-Kolymsk 
the expedition would occasionally be brought 
toa standstill by the howling 
blizzards that sweep down 
from the Arctic, and would 
be compelled to halt, some- 
times for a couple of days, 
seventy or eighty miles from 
the nearest shelter, until the 
gale moderated. ‘Tainted 
fish or deer-meat was the 
only food obtainable in the 
filthy rest-houses, never less 
than two hundred miles 
apart. But if we suffered, as 
we undoubtedly did, during 
those twenty-six days of 
hunger and cold, what must 
this journey mean to poorly 
clad, ill-nourished women, 
who generally take three or 
four times as long to accom- 
plish the distance? 

At last, one morning early 
in April we reached Sredni- 
Kolymsk. It was a glorious 
day ; one of those peculiar 
to the Arctic, when the pure, 
frosty air exhilarates like 
champagne, and snowy plain and _ rime- 
coveted forest sparkle like diamonds in the 
dazzling sunshine under a sky of cloudless 
blue. But the sight of that dismal drab 
settlement and its sad associations seemed to 
suddenly depress the mind and spirits, and 
to darken the smiling face 
of Nature like a coffin 
which has been borne by 
mistake into a brilliant ball- 
room. Imagine a double 
row of log-huts, plastered 
with mud and lit by windows 
of ice, some of which, de- 
tached by the bright spring 
sunshine, have fallen to the 
ground. This avenue of 
hovels forms the main street, 
at one extremity of which 
stands a dilapidated wooden 
church and crowded grave- 
yard, at the other the resi- 
dence of the chief of police, 
the only decent and weather- 
proof building in the place. 
Picture a score of other 
dwellings, even more squalid 





MADAME AKIMOVA, WHO TRIED TO MURDER 
THE PRESENT CZAR, 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt. 





ZIMMERMANN, WHO CONSPIRED TO BLOW UP 
THE GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS WITH 
DYNAMITE. 


From a Photo. by Harry de Wind, 
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than the rest, scattered around the village 
within an area of half a mile, and you have 
before you the last “civilized” outpost in 
North-Eastern Siberia: Sredni-Kclymsk. At 
first sight the place looked like a settlement 
deserted by trappers or some 
village cleared of every living 
soul by some deadly sickness 
—anything but the abode 
of human beings. For a 
while the sound of our bells 
attracted no attention, but 
presently skin-clad forms 
“emerged here and there 
from the miserable huts, and 
haggard faces nodded a 
cheerless welcome as we 
drove through the village 
towards the police office. 
Here a hut was assigned to 
us, and we took up our 
residence for ten days in 
quarters colder and filthier 
than any we had occupied 
since leaving Yakutsk. And 
yet our lodgings were prefer- 
able to many of those occu- 
pied by the exiles. 

Of the latter, who at the 
time of my visit numbered 
twelve men and two women, 
only two had been banished 
here for actual crime. One of these was 
Madame Akimova, who was found with 
explosives concealed about her person at the 
Coronation of Nicholas II., and the other 
Zimmermann, convicted of complicity in the 
destruction of the Government workshops at 
Lodz, by dynamite, a few 
years ago. I was informed 
by the officials that, with 
these two exceptions, the 
Sredni-Kolymsk exiles were 
guiltless .of active partici- 
pation in the revolutionary 
movement; and, indeed, 
most of them appeared to 
me to be quiet, intelligent 
men of moderate political 
views, who would probably 
have contributed to the 
welfare and prosperity of 
any country but their own. 
Only one or two openly pro- 
fessed what may be called 
anarchistic views, and these 
were young students, recent 
arrivals, who looked more 
like robbing an orchard than 
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threatening a throne. So far as I could see, 
however, most of these so-called political 
offenders had been consigned to this living 
tomb merely for openly expressing opinions in 
favour of a Constitution and freedom of speech. 

The most pitiable peculiarity about Sredni- 
Kolymsk is perhaps the morbid influence of 
the place and its surroundings on the mental 
powers. The first thing noticeable amongst 
those who had passed some years here was 
the utter vacancy of mind, even of men who, 
in Europe, had shone in the various profes- 
sions. Amongst them was a well-known 
Polish author,* who, upon his arrival here 
only three years ago, 
set to work on an his- 
torical novel to lighten 
the leaden hours of 
exile. But in six 
months the work was 
thrown aside in dis- 
gust, and less than a 
year afterwards the 
writer’s mind had be 
come so unhinged by 
the maddening mono- 
tony of life that he 
would, in civilization, 
have been placed 
under restraint. Imet 
also a once famous 
professor of anatomy 
(who had resided here 
for seven years), who 
seemed completely in- 
different to the latest 
discoveries of medical 
and surgical science 
at home, and yet dis- 
played an eager in- 
terest as to what was 
going on in the Paris music-halls. Indeed, 
I can safely state that, with three exceptions, 
there was not a perfectly sane man or woman 
amongst all the exiles I saw here. “A 
couple of years usually makes them shaky,” 
said an official, “and the strongest-minded 
generally become childish when they have 
been here for five or six.” “ But why is it ?” 
I asked. My friend walked to the window 
and pointed to the mournful, desolate street, 
the dismal drab hovels, and frozen, pine- 
fringed river darkening in the dusk. ‘ That,” 
he said, “and the awful silence—day after 
day, year after year, not a sound. I have 
stood in that street at midday and heard a 
watch tick in my pocket. Think of it, Mr. 
de Windt. I myself arrived here only a few 


* | was requested to suppress the name. 
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A WELL-KNOWN POLISH WRITER, WHO WENT MAD IN EXILE. 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt. an 
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months ago, but even I shall soon have to 
get away for a change, or ” and he tapped 
his forehead significantly. 

The insanity so prevalent among the exiles 
of Sredni-Kolymsk is no doubt largely due 
to physical privation. When a man is 
banished for political reasons to Siberia his 
property is confiscated, to the uttermost 
farthing, by the Russian Government, which 
provides a fixed monthly allowance for his 
maintenance in exile. The sum differs in 
the various districts. At Verkhoyansk it is 
sixteen roubles a month ; at Sredni-Kolymsk, 
nineteen roubles a month (about one pound 
sixteen shillings), 
although whether the 
extra six shillings is 
generously added to 
meet the increased 
cost of provisions 
twelve hundred miles 
farther north did not 
transpire. In any 
case, the allowance is 
absurdly inadequate, 
ina place where the 
necessaries of life are 
always at famine 
prices, by reason of 
the enormous dis- 





tance of Sredni- 
Kolymsk from the 
nearest civilized 


centre, and the primi- 
tive mode of travel by 
which it is reached. 
During our stay here 
flour was selling at.a 
rouble a pound and 
abominable kind 

of brick tea at two 
roubles a pound, while candles, sugar, and 
salt cost exactly five times as much as at 
Yakutsk, where European prices are already 
trebled. The price of deer-meat is of course 
prohibitive, and the exiles were accordingly 
living, throughout the winter, upon fish 
caught the preceding summer, unsalted, and 
therefore putrid and quite unfit for human 
consumption. And this at midday was their 
sole nourishment, breakfast and supper con- 
sisting of one glass of weak tea and a 
diminutive piece of gritty black bread. 
Sugar was such a luxury that a lump was 
held in the teeth while the liquid was 
swallowed, one piece thus serving for several 
days in succession. Were house rent and 
clothing provided, even the miserable pittance 
paid by the Government might suffice to 
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keep body and soul together, but this is 
not the case. Some of the exiles were 
therefore occupying filthy and dilapidated 
sheds, that had been vacated even by 
Yakutes, while many were so poorly clad 
that in winter-time they were unable to 
leave the cheerless shelter of their draughty 
and malodorous huts. 

The ‘house occupied by M. Strajevsky, a 
Polish gentleman whose personality I shall 
always recall with sincere regard and sym- 
pathy, will serve as a type of the better class 
of dwelling occupied by the “political.” It 
consisted of a low, mud-plastered log-hut, 
about twelve feet in height, the flat roof of 
which, however, overtopped the adjoining 
dwellings by several inches. Fourteen feet 
by ten was the measurement of the one room 
it contained, the walis of which were of rough- 
hewn logs and the floor of beaten earth, 
glistening with damp and greasy with the filth 
of years. A yellow light filtered dimly, even 
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warnith is scarcely a success, for we sat, during 
my visit, in an atmosphere of minus forty- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit by my thermometer. 
And in this miserable den Strajevsky, once 
a rising barrister at Warsaw, had passed eight 
of the best years of his life, and is still 
dragging out a dull, hopeless existence. 

In summer-time the life here is perhaps 
less intolerable than during the winter, for 
the Kolyma River teems with fish, and edible 
roots and berries are obtainable in the woods 
around the settlement. Geese, duck, and 
other wildfowl are plentiful in the spring, 
and, as the use of firearms is not prohibited, 
game is at this season a welcome addition 
to a generally naked larder. Manu! labour, 
too, is often procurable, for in addition 
to its exiles Sredni-Kolymsk has {.om three 
to four hundred inhabitants, consisting of 
officials, discharged criminal convicts (who 
have received a grant of land from the 
Government), and Yakute natives. In sum- 
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From a Photo. by) 


on the brightest day, through the slab of ice 
which formed the solitary window, but revealed 
only too clearly the miserable squalor of the 
room. Some planks on trestles covered with 
deer-skins formed my friend’s sleeping-place, 
and more planks, strewn with books and 
writing materials, his table. An old kero- 
sene tin was the only chair available, and, as 
I seated myself, my friend went to the mud 
fire-place and kindled a few sticks, which 
burned brightly for a few moments and then 
flickered out. Strajevsky then left the hut, 
climbed on to the roof, and blocked up the 
chimney with a bundle of rags. This, he 
explained, is the Yakute mode of warming 
an apartment, and is practised for economy, 
for Sredni-Kolymsk is near the tree-line, and 
firewood, like everything else, is an expen 

ive article. But this method of obtaining 
Vol. xxiv. 
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THE OLD HOSPITAL OF SREDNI-KOLYMSK. 


(Harry de Windt. 


mer, therefore, an exile may earn a few 
roubles by fishing, trapping, wood-cutting, 
etc., but the dark winter months must be 
passed in a condition of inactive despair. 
During the latter season there are two mails 
from Russia, brought by the Cossacks in 
charge of the yearly consignment of exiles, 
but in the spring, summer, and early autumn 
Sredni-Kolymsk is as completely cut off from 
the outer world as a desert island in mid- 
ocean, by swamps and thousands of shallow 
lakes, which extend landwards on every side 
for hundreds of miles. A_ reindeer-sled 
skims rapidly over their frozen surface, but 
in the open season a traveller sinks knee- 
deep at every step, and progress becomes an 
impossibility. 

Summer here is no glad season of. sun 
shine and flowers, but only a few brief 
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weeks of damp and cloudy weather. Even 


on fine days the sun looms through a curtain 
of mist ; rainy weather prevails, and the leaky 
huts are sometimes flooded for days together 
Swarms of 


by an incessant downpour. 
mosquitoes and sand - flies 
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teria, chiefly prevalent amongst women, and 
common to all persons, officials, exiles, and 
natives alike, who remain for any length of 
time in this Arctic Inferno. ‘The attack is 
usually unexpected. A person hitherto per- 

fectly calm and collected 





add to the general discom- 
fort, for there is no protec- 
tion against these pests by 
night or day. There is much 
sickness at this season, espe- 
cially a kind of low fever 
arising from damp dwellings 
and the miasma from thé 
surrounding marshes. 
Epidemics are frequent, and 
during our visit small-pox 
was raging, chiefly, however, 
amongst the native popu- 
lation. Leprosy amongst 
the Yakutes is as prevalent 
here as in Central Asia, 
while the Russians suffer 
chiefly from bronchitis and 
diphtheria, which never fail 
to make their appearance 
with the return of spring. And yet in this 
hot-bed of pestilence there is no Government 
infirmary, or any provision whatsoever made 
for the sick. Miskiévitch, a young medical 
student, and himself an exile, was attending 
the community as efficiently as circumstances 
would permit, but an almost total lack of 
medical and surgical appliances rendered his 
task a hopeless one. 1 inquired for the old 
hospital, which I was told still existed, and 
was shown a barn-like construction, partly 
open to the winds, and occupied by a family 
of filthy but thriving Yakutes. ‘The new in- 
firmary, for which a 








MISKIEVITCH, THE DOCTOR OF THE SETTLE- 
MENT, AND HIMSELF AN EXILE. 
From a Photo. by Harry de Wiadt. 


will suddenly commence to 
shout, sing, and dance with- 
out warning and at the most 
inopportune moment, and 
from that time the mind 
of the patient becomes per- 
manently deranged. A 
curious phase of this mys- 
terious disease is the irre- 
sistible impulse to imitate 
the voice and actions of 
others. Thus I witnessed a 
painful scene one evening 
in the hut of an exile who 
had assembled his comrades 
to meet me, and in the street 
one day a Russian woman 
born and bred here seized 
my arm and repeated, with 
weird accuracy, a sentence 
in French which I was addressing to my com- 
panion, the Vicomte de Clinchamp. This 
strange disease is quite unknown in other 
Siberian settlements, and is probably due to 
the intolerable climate and surroundings and, 
last but not least, to the eternal stillness and 
monotony of this hell upon earth. The 
malady would seem to be essentially local, for 
the daughter of a Sredni- Kolymsk official 
who was attacked by it immediately recovered 
on her removal to Yakutsk. On the other 
hand, sufferers compelled to remain here 
generally become after a few years hopelessly 








large sum of money 
was voted in St. Peters- 
burg ten years ago, ad- 
joined the older build 


ing; but the former 
was still in its initial 
stage of foundations 


and four corner posts, 
where it will probably 
remain, the silent wit 
ness of a late Isprav- 
nik’s reignandrascality. 

But there exists a 
mental disease far more 
dreaded thanany bodily 
affliction, or than even 
death itself, by this 














little colony of martyrs. 


This isa form of hys bis 


GRAVE OF 


AN EXILE WHO WAS DRIVEN To SUICIDE, 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt, 
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insane. In the opinion of Dr. Miskiévitch 
the affliction is chiefly due to total inertia 
of the reasoning faculties, which in time 
becomes a positive torture to the civilized 
mind. 

There are many ways by which this evil 
could be remedied. For instance, were 
mental work of any kind—even unremunera- 
tive—provided by the Government the inno- 
vation would be gladly welcomed by every 
exile with whom I conversed. But the 
authorities seem to consider apathy of the 
mind as essential a punishment as privation 
of the body. Some years ago the exiles were 
permitted to instruct young children of the 
free community, and their life was thus 
rendered infinitely less unbearable than 
before. But shortly 





MADAME AKIMOVA'S HUT. 


cares of her squalid 
little ménage, to the 
exclusion of all 
mundane matters. 
I sometimes won- 
dered, asI sat in her 
hut and watched 
the little woman, 
clad in rusty black 
and honestly striv- 
ing to make his 
home less wretched 
for a devoted hus- 
band, whether this 
could really be 
Theisa Akimova, 
the famous Nihi- 
list, whose name 
at one time electrified Europe. We often 
spoke of Paris, which she had visited, but 
Akimova evinced little or no interest in the 
political questions of the day, and I never 
heard her murmur a word of complaint as to 
her fate. Nevertheless, she is here for life. 
Zimmermann was another example of patient 
resignation, although I fancy that in his case 
years of exile had somewhat dulled the edge 
of a once powerful intellect. Strajevsky, 
Miskiévitch, and the others were enduring 
a life of intolerable suffering for so-called 
offences which, in any country but Russia, 
would not even have subjected them to a 
fine, and yet when they alluded to their loss 
of liberty the tone was never vindictive 
towards those who had sent them into exile. 





(Harry de Windt. 





afterwards, for no 
apparent reason, an 
order was issued 
from St. Petersburg 
prohibiting this so- 
called “ privilege.” 

Oddly. enough, I 
found an almost 
total lack of resent- 
ment amongst the 
disconsolate __vic- 
tims consigned 
here by an out- 
rageous travesty of 
justice. Madame 
Akimova (whose 
portrait has already 
been given) for 
instance, a_ plain* 
but homely-looking 
person, devoted to 
her child, seemed 
engrossed with the 





THE LIBRARY, FOUNDED BY THE EXILES THEMSELVES—STRAJEVSKV AND VANOVITCH PLAYING CHESS 
From a Photo, by Harry de Windt. 
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And it is a significant fact that, although 
throughout my association with these people 
the higher officials of State in Russia were 
sometimes execrated, I never once heard a 
member of the Imperial Family spoken of 
with the slightest animosity or even dis- 
respect. ‘The reason for this is, perhaps, to 
be found in the following incident. Upon 
one occasion I expressed my surprise to an 
exile that His Majesty the Czar, a ruler 
renowned for his humanity and _ tolerance, 
should sanction the existence of such a place 
of exile as Sredni-Kolymsk. “The Em- 
peror!” was the answer, with a bitter laugh ; 
“you may be quite sure that the Emperor 
doesn't know what 
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evening at the house of an official I happened 
to mention this withered garland, and learnt 
that it had been laid upon the coffin of a 
young exile by his comrades only a few 
weeks previously. The sad circumstances 
under which the man had met his death, and 
the startling dénowement that followed the 
latter, form one of the darkest tragedies that 
have occurred of recent years in the annals 
of Siberian exile. I give the story word for 
word as it was related to me by the chief of 
police, the successor of the infamous Ivanoff 

who figures in the tale. 
In the winter of 1900 there came to Sredni- 
Kolymsk one Serge Kaleshnikoff, who, pre- 
vious to his pre- 





goes on, or we 
should not be here 
for a day longer.” 
Although the ex 
pedition remained 
here for only ten 
days it seemed, on 
the day cf our de- 
parture, as though 
as many months had 
elapsed since our 
arrival. Each day 
seemed an eternity, 
for my visits to the 
huts of the exiles 
generally took place, 
for obvious reasons, 
after dark. During 
the hours of day 
light there was abso- 
lutely nothing to do 








liminary detention 
at the prison of 
Kharkoff, had held 
a commission in the 
Russian Volunteer 
Fleet. For alleged 
complicity with a 
revolutionary society 
known as the “ Will 
of the People,” * 
Kaleshnikoff was 
sentenced to im- 
prisonment for 
twelve months in a 
European fortress 
and subsequent 
banishment for eight 
years to Siberia. 
Kaleshnikoff was a 
young man of about 
thirty years of age, 








but to stare moodily 
out of window at 
the wintry scene, as 
wan and cheerless as a lunar landscape. 
Outdoor exercise is undesirable in a place 
where you cannot walk three hundred yards 
in any direction without floundering into a 
snowdrilt. So during the interminable after- 
noons I usually found my way to the tiny 
log-hut known as the Library. It contained 
some seven or eight hundred works, on 
dull and dreary subjects, which, however, 


had been read and re-read until most 
of the volumes were torn and_ coverless. 
Amongst the numerous photographs of 


political exiles, past and present, that were 
nailed to the log-walls, one object daily 
excited my curiosity. ‘This was a funeral 
wreath composed of faded wild flowers 
secured by a black silk ribbon and bearing 
the golden inscription, “ Auf Wiedersehen ” 
in German characters, While supping one 


MADAME KALESHKNIKOFF AND HER CHILDREN. 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt 


whose cheerful, sym- 
pathetic nature and 
attractive manners 
soon rendered him a universal favourite. Even 
the officials regarded him more as a friend 
than a prisoner—-with one exception. ‘This 
was Ivanoff, the late chief of police, whose 
marked aversion to the young sailor was 
noticeable from the first day the latter set 
foot in the settlement. But as Ivanoff was 
an ignorant and surly boor, disliked even by 
his colleagues, Kaleshnikoff put up with his 
petty persecutions with equanimity. 

One day last summer, while fishing from a 
canoe in the Kolyma, Kaleshnikoff espied 
the barge of Ivanoff returning from Nijni- 
Kolymsk, a small settlement about three 
hundred miles down thé river. The exile, 
who was expecting a letter from a_ fellow 
“political” domiciled at the latter place, 
paddled out into mid-stream and boarded 


* Russian; ‘* Narodna-Volya, 
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the barge, leaving his canoe to trail astern. 
Ivanoff, who met him at the gangway, had 
been drinking heavily, as was his wont. 
His only answer to Kaleshnikoffs polite 
inquiry was an oath and a shameful epithet, 
to which the other naturally replied with 
some warmth. An angry discussion fol- 
lowed, with the result that 
the chief of police, now livid 
with rage, summoned the 
guard. By his orders Kalesh- 
nikoff was then bound hand 
and foot, flogged with rope- 
ends into a state of insensi- 
bility, and flung, bruised and 
bleeding, into his boat. The 
latter was then cast adrift, 
and the barge proceeded on 
her way up river. 

The incident occurred 
some miles from Sredni - 
Kolymsk. ‘The next evening, 
as Madame Boreisha and 
M. Ergin (an intimate friend 
of Kaleshnikoff) were 
strolling by the riverside, 
they met the latter, who, 
weakened by exhaustion and loss of blood, 
had taken more than twenty-four hours to 
return to the settlement. Ergin, shocked 
by his friend’s wild and blood-stained appear- 
ance, pressed him for an explanation, but 
Kaleshnikoff, with a vacant stare, waved him 
away and, with a despairing gesture, dis- 
appeared through the doorway of his hut, 
only a few yards distant. A few minutes 
later a pistol- shot was heard, and Ergin, 
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M, ERGIN, WHO SHOT THE CHIEF OF POLICE. 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt. 
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An inquiry followed, and Ivanoff was 
placed under temporary arrest. Unfortu- 
nately for the chief of police, this order 
did not entail confinement to the house or he 
might have escaped the tragic fate which, 
oddly enough, overtook him on the afternoon 
of the very day that his victim was laid to rest 
in a lonely grave on the banks 
of the Kolyma. As luck would 
have it the hated official was 
lounging outside his door- 
way, smoking a cigarette, as 
Ergin—a gun on his shoulder 
—strolled homewards from 
the marshes. The latter 
asserts that the act was un- 
premeditated, for at the time 
his thoughts were far away. 
But Ergin adds: “The 
sudden appearance of that 
evil face and the recollection 
of its owner’s foul and in- 
human cruelty suddenly 
inspired me with uncontroll- 
able fury, and I raised my 
fowling-piece and shot the 
man dead, just as he had 
divined my purpose and had turned to 
rush indoors.” Ergin has ere this been 
tried for murder at Yakutsk, but I was 
assured that he would be acquitted. For 
Ivanoff’s conduct would in any case 
have met with severe punishment at the 


hands of the authorities in St. Peters- 
burg. Physical brutality is, as regards 


Russian political exiles, a thing of the past, 
and an official who now lays a finger on any 
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instinctively fearing what had happened, 
rushed to his friend’s assistance, only to find 
that the latter had taken his life. Beside 


the dead man was a sheet of paper bearing 
the words, hastily scrawled in pencil: “ Fare 
well ! 


”» 


I go to a happier land 


THE HOUSE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE WHO WAS SHOT KY ERGIN, 


(Harry de Windt 


person under his charge lays himself open to 
instant dismissal, or even to a term of im- 
prisonment. 

Such is a plain and unvarnished account 
of the penal settlement of Sredni Kolymsk, 
written less with the object of entertaining the 
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reading public than that 
of drawing attention to an 
accursed spot which should 
surely, and without delay, 
be erased from the face of 
civilization. The Kalesh- 
nikoff tragedy is only one 
of many that have occurred 
of recent years, and, 


although space will not 
admit of my giving the 
details of others, I can 
vouch for the fact that 


since 1898 no fewer than 
three cases of suicide and 
four of insanity have 
occurred here amongst a 
score or so of exiles. And 
yet every winter more 
miserable hovels are pre- 
pared for the reception of 
exiled comrades, every 


year Sredni-Kolymsk en- 
folds fresh victims in her 
deadly embrace. “ You 


will tell them in England 
of our life,” said one, 
tears, as I 


his eyes dim with 
entered the sled which was to 
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VARTSEGG, EXILED FOR SMUGGLING RIFLES— 
IN HIS HAND IS HIS DINNER OF FROZEN FISH, 
From a Photo. by Harry de Windt. 





bear me, through months 
of Arctic desolation to the 
Bering Straits. And the 
promise made that day in 
that lifeless, forsaken 
corner of the earth, ‘* where 
God is high and the Czar 
is far away,” I have now 
faithfully kept. For the 
first time for thirty years 
I am enabled to give an 
“unofficial” account of 
these unfortunates, and to 
deliver to the world their 
piteous appeal for deliver- 
ance. May it be that 
these pages have not been 
written in vain, that the 
clemency of a wise and 
merciful ruler may yet be 
extended towards the un- 
happy outcasts in that 
Siberian hell of famine, 
cold, and darkness, scarcely 
less terrible in its ghastly 
loneliness than those frozen 


realms of eternal silence which enshrine the 
mystery of the world. 
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A GROUP OF EXILES 


{Harry de Windt. 








Breaking a Spell. 


By W. W. Jacors. 


ITCHCRAFT?” said the 

old man, thoughtfully, as 

he scratched his scanty 

whiskers. No, | ain’t heard 

o’ none in these parts for a 

jong time. There used to 

be a little of it about when I was a boy, 

and there was some talk of it arter I'd 

growed up, but Claybury folk never took 

much count of it. The last bit of it I 

remember was about forty years ago, and 

that wasn’t so much witchcraft as foolishness. 

There was a man in this place then—Joe 

Barlcomb by name—who was a firm believer 

in it, and ’e used to do all sorts of things to 

save hisself from it. He was a new-comer 

in Claybury, and there was such a lot of it 

about in the parts he came from that the 
people thought o’ nothing else hardly. 

He was a man as got imself very much 


liked at fust, especially by the old ladies, 


“HE GOT "IMSELF VERY MUCH 
LIKED, ESPECIALLY BY THE OLD 
LADIES.” 


owing to his -being so per- 
lite to them, that they 
used to ’old ’im up for an 
example to the other men, 
and say wot nice, pretty ways he’ad. Joe Barl- 
comb was everything at fust, but when they 
got to ’ear that his perliteness was because ‘e 
thought arf of ’em was witches, and didn’t 
know which arf, they altered their minds. 
Ina month or two he was the laughing- 
stock of the place; but wot was worse to 
im than that was that he’d made enemies of 
all the old ladies. Some of ’em was free- 
spoken women, and ’e couldn’t sleep for 
thinking of the ’arm they might do ’im. 
He was terrible uneasy about it at fust, but, 
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as nothing ’appened and he seemed to go on 
very prosperous-like, ’e began to forget ’is 
fears, when all of a sudden ’e went ’ome 
one day and found ’is wife in bed with a 
broken leg. 

She was standing on a broken chair to 
reach something down from the dresser when 
it ’appened, and it was pointed out to Joe 
Barlcomb that it was a thing anybody might 
ha’ done without being bewitched ; but he 
said ’e knew better, and that they’d kept that 
broken chair for standing on for years and 
years to save the others, and nothing ’ad ever 
‘appened afore. 

In less than a week arter that three of his 
young ’uns was down with the measles, and, 
‘is wife being laid up, he sent for ’er mother 
to come and nurse ’em. It’s as true as ! 
sit ’ere, but that pore old lady ’adn’t been 
in the house two hours afore she went 
to bed with the yellow jaundice. 

Joe Barlcomb 
went out of ’is 
mind a’most. He’d 
never liked ’is 
wife’s mother, and 
he wouldn’t ’ave 
had ’er in the 
house on’y ’e 
wanted her to 
nurse ’is wife and 
children, and 
when she came 
and laid up and 
wanted waiting on 
’e couldn't dislike 
her enough. 

He was quite 
certain all along 
that somebody 

was putting a spell on ’im, and 

when ’e went out a morning or 

two arterwards and found ’is best 
pig lying dead in a corner of the sty he gave 
up and, going into the ’ouse, told ’em all 
that they’d ’ave to die ’cause he couldn’t do 
anything more for ‘em. His wife’s mothér 
and ’is wife and the children all started 
crying together, and Joe Barlcomb, when ’e 
thought of ’is pig, he sat down and cried too. 

He sat up late that night thinking it over, 
and, arter looking at it all ways, he made up 
‘is mind to go and see Mrs. Prince, an old 
lady that lived all alone by ’erself in a cottage 
near Smith’s farm. He'd set ’er down for 
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wot he called a white witch, which is the best 
kind and on’y do useful things, such as 
charming warts away or telling gals about 
their future ’usbands ; and the next arternoon, 
arter telling ’is wife’s mother that fresh air 
and travelling was the best cure for the 
yellow jaundice, he set off to see ’er. 

Mrs. Prince was sitting at ’er front door 
nursing ’er three cats when ’e got there. She 
was an ugly, little old woman with piercing 
black eyes and a hook nose, and she ’ad a 
quiet, artful sort of a way with ’er that made ’er 
very much disliked. One thing was she was 
always making fun of people, and for another 
she seemed to be able to tell their thoughts, 
and that don’t get anybody liked much, 
especially when they don’t keep it to their- 


selves. She’d been a lady’s maid all ’er 


young days, and it was very ’ard t6 be taken 
for a witch just because she was old. 
“Fine day, ma’am,” ses Joe Barlcomb. 





MRS. PRINCE WAS SITTING AT ER FRONT DOOR NURSING ER 


“Very fine,” ses Mrs. Prince. 

“ Being as I was passing, I just thought I'd 
look in,” ses Joe Barlcomb, eyeing the cats. 

“Take a chair,” ses Mrs. Prince, getting up 
and dusting one down with ’er apron. 

Joe sat down. “I’m in a bit o’ trouble, 
ma'am,” he ses, “and I thought p’raps as 
you could help me out of it. My pore pig’s 
been bewitched, and it’s dead.” 

‘ Bewitched ?” ses Mrs. Prince, who'd ’eard 


of ‘is ideas. “™ Rubbish. Don’t talk to me.” 
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“Tt ain’t rubbish, ma'am,” ses Joe Barl- 
comb ; “three o’ my children is down with 
the measles, my wife’s broke ‘er leg, ’er 
mother is laid up in my little place with the 
yellow jaundice, and the pig’s dead.” 

“Wot, another one ?” ses Mrs. Prince. 

“No ; the’same one,” ses Joe. 

“Well, ow am I to help you?” ses Mrs. 
Prince. ‘“* Do you want me to come and 
nurse ’em ?” 

“No, no,” ses Joe, starting and turning 
pale ; “ unless you’d like to come and nurse 
my wife’s mother,” he ses, arter thinking a 
bit. “I was hoping that you’d know who’d 
been overlooking me and that you’d make 
‘em take the spell off.” 

Mrs. Prince got up from ’er chair and 
looked round for the broom she’d been 
sweeping with, but, not finding it, she set 
down agin and stared in a curious sort o’ 
way at Joe Barlcomb. 

“Oh, I see,” she ses, nodding. 
“Fancy you guessing 1 was a 
witch.” 

“You can’t deceive me,” ses 
Joe; “I’ve ’ad too much experi- 
ence ; I knew it the fust time I saw 
you by the mole on your nose.” 

Mrs. Prince got up and went 
into her back - place, trying her 
‘ardest to remember wot she’d done 
with that broom. She couldn’t 
find it anywhere, and at last she 
came back and sat staring at Joe 
for so long that ’e was arf 
frightened out of his life. And 
by-and-by she gave a ’orrible smile 
and sat rubbing the side of ’er 
nose with ’er finger. 

“If I help you,” she ses at last, 
“will you promise to keep it a 
dead secret and do exactly as I 
tell you? If you don’t, dead pigs’ll 
be nothing to the misfortunes 
that you will ’ave.” 

“I will,” ses Joe Barlcomb, very 
THREE CATS.” pale. 

“The spell,” ses Mrs. Prince, 
holding up her ’ands and shutting ’er eyes, 
“was put upon you by a man. It is one 
out of six men as is jealous of you because 
you're so clever, but which one it is I can’t 
tell without your assistance. Have you got 
any money?” 

“A little,” ses Joe, anxious-like—“a very 
little. Wot with the yellow jaundice and 
other things, I % 

“ Fust thing to do,” ses Mrs. Prince, still 
with her eyes shut, “you go up to the 
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Cauliflower to-night; the six men’ll all be 
there, and you must buy six ha’pennies off of 
them ; one each.” 

“Buy six ha’pennies?” ses Joe, staring at 
her. 

“* Don’t repeat wot I say,” ses Mrs. Prince ; 
“it’s unlucky. You buy six ha’pennies for 
a shilling each, without saying wot it’s for. 
You'll be able to buy ’em all right if you’re 
civil.” 

“Tt seems to me it don’t need much 
civility for that,” ses Joe, pulling a long face. 

“When you’ve got the ha’pennies,” ses 
Mrs. Prince, “ bring ’em to me and I'll tell 
you wot to do with ’em. Don’t: lose no 
time, because I can see that something worse 
is going to ’appen if it ain’t prevented.” 

“Is it anything to do with my wife's 
mother getting worse?” ses Joe Barlcomb, 
who was a careful man and didn’t want to 
waste six shillings. 

“No, something to you,” ses Mrs. Prince. 

Joe Barlcomb went cold all over, and then 
he put down a couple of eggs he’d brought 
round for ’er and went off ‘ome agin, and 
Mrs. Prince stood in the doorway with a cat 
on each shoulder and watched ’im till ’e was 
out of sight. 

That night Joe Barlcomb came up to this 
‘ere Cauliflower public-house, same as he’d 
been told, and by-and-by, arter he ’ad ’ad a 
pint, he looked round, and taking a shilling 
out of ‘is pocket put it on 
the table, and he ses, 
“Who'll give me a ha’penny 
for that?” he ses. 

None of ’em seemed to 
be m ahurry. Bill Jones 
took it up and bit it, and 
rang it on the table and 
squinted at it, and then he 
bit it agin, and turned round 
and asked Joe Barlcomb 
wot was wrong with it. 

“Wrong?” ses 
“ nothing.” 

Bill Jones put it down 
agin. “ You’re wide awake, 
Joe,” he ses, “‘ but so am I.” 

“Won’t nobody give me 
a ha’penny for it?” ses 
Joe, looking round. 

Then Peter Lamb came 
up, and he looked at it and 
rang it, and at last he gave f 
Joe a ha’penny for it and 
took it round, and every- 
body ’ad a look at it. 


“It stands to reason it’s 
Vol. xxiv.—86. 


Joe ; 
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a bad ’un,” ses Bill Jones, “ but it’s so well 
done I wish as I’d bought it.” 

“ H-s-h!” ses Peter Lamb ; “don’t let the 
landlord ‘ear you.” 

The landlord ’ad just that moment come 
in, and Peter walked up and ordered a pint, 
and took his tenpence change as bold as 
brass. Arter that Joe Barlcomb bought five 
more ha’pennies afore you could wink a’most, 
and every man wot sold one went up to the 
bar and ’ad a pint and got tenpence change, 
and drank Joe Barlcomb’s health. 

“ There seems to bea lot o’ money knock- 
ing about to-night,” ses the landlord, as Sam 
Martin, the last of ’em, was drinking ’is pint. 

Sam Martin choked and put ’is pot down 
on the counter with a bang, and him and the 
other five was out o’ that door and sailing up 
the road with their tenpences afore the land- 
lord could get his breath. He stood in the 
bar scatching his ’ead and staring, but he 
couldn’t understand it a bit till a man wot 
was too late to sell his ha’penny up and told 
‘im all about it. The fuss ’e made was 
terrible. The shillings was in a little heap on 
a shelf at the back o’ the bar, and he did all 
sorts o’ things to em to prove that they was 
bad, and threatened Joe Barlcomb with the 
police. At last, however, ’e saw wot a fool 
he was making of himself, and arter nearly 
breaking his teeth ’e dropped them into a 
drawer and stirred ’em up with the others. 
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““ ¥E TOOK IT ROUND AND EVERYBODY 'AD A LOOK AT IT.” 
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Joe Barlcomb went round the next night 
to see Mrs. Prince, and she asked ’im a lot 
o’ questions about the men as ’ad sold ’im 
the ha’pennies. 

“The fust part ’as been done very well,” 
she ses, nodding her ’ead at 'im; “if you do 
the second part as well, you'll soon know 
who your enemy is.” 

“ Nothing’ll bring the pig back,” ses Joe. 

*“There’s worse misfortunes than that, as 
I’ve told you,” ses Mrs. Prince, sharply. 
“Now, listen to wot I’m going to say to you. 
When the clock strikes twelve to-night : 

“Our clock don’t strike,” ses Joe. 

“Then you must borrow one that does,” 
ses Mrs. Prince, “and when it strikes twelve 
you must go round to each o’ them six men 
and sell them a ha’penny for a shilling.” 

Joe Barlcomb looked at’er. “’Ow?” he 
ses, short-like. 

**Same way as you sold ’em a shilling for 
a ha’penny,” ses Mrs. Prince ; “ it don’t matter 
whether they buy the ha’pennies or not. 
All you’ve got to do is to go and ask ’em, 
and the man as makes the most fuss is the 
man that ’as put the trouble on you.” 

“Tt seems a roundabout way o’ going to 
work,” ses Joe. 

“ Wot /” screams Mrs. Prince, jumping up 
and waving her arms about. “ Wot/ Go 
your own way ; I'll have nothing more to do 
with you. And don’t blame me for anything 
that happens. It’s a very bad thing to come 
to a witch for advice and then not to do as 
she tells you. You ought to know that.” 

“Tl do it, ma’am,” ses Joe Barlcomb, 
trembling. 

“You'd better,” ses Mrs. Prince; “and 
mind—not a word to anybody.” 

Joe promised her agin, and ’e went off 
and borrered a clock from Albert Price, and 
at twelve o’clock that might he jumped up 
out of bed and began to dress ‘imself and 
pretend not to ’ear his wife when she asked 
‘1m where he was going. 

It was a dark, nasty sort o’ night, blowing 
and raining, and, o’ course, everybody ’ad 
gone to bed long since. The fust cottage 
Joe came to was Bill Jones’s, and, knowing 
Bill’s temper, he stood for some time afore 
he could make up ’is mind to knock ; but at 
last he up with ‘is stick and banged away at 
the door. 

A minute arterwards 





he ’eard the bed- 


room winder pushed open, and then Bill 
Jones popped his ’ead out and called to 
know wot was the matter and who it was. 

“It’s me—Joe Barlcomb,” ses Joe, “and 
I want to speak to you very partikler.” 
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“Well, speak away,” ses Bill. “You go 
into the back room,” he ses, turning to his 
wife. 

“‘ Whaffor ?” ses Mrs. Jones. 

“’Cos I don’t know wot Joe is going to 
say,” ses Bill. “You go in now, afore I 
make you.” 

His wife went off grumbling, and then Bill 
told Joe Barlcomb to hurry up wot he’d got 
to say as ’e ’adn’t got much on and the 
weather wasn’t as warm as it might be. 

“T sold you a shilling for a ha’penny. last 
night, Bill,” ses Joe. 

“ Do you want to sell any more?” ses Bill 
Jones, putting his ’and down to where ’is 
trouser pocket ought to be. 

“ Not exactly that,” ses Joe Barlcomb. 
“This time I want-you to sell me a shilling 
for a ha’penny.” 

Bill leaned out of the winder and stared 
down at Joe Barlcomb, and then he ses, in a 
choking voice, “Is that wot you’ve come 
disturbing my sleep for at this time o’ 
night ?” he ses. 

“I must ’ave it, Bill,” ses Joe. 

“Well, if you'll wait a moment,” ses Bill, 
trying to speak perlitely, “I'll come down 
and give it to you.” 

Joe didn’t like ‘is tone of voice, but he 
waited, and all of a sudden Bill Jones came 
out o’ that door like a gun going off and 
threw ‘imself on Joe Barlcomb. Both of 
‘em was strong men, and by the time they'd 
finished they was so tired they could ’ardly 
stand. Then Bill Jones went back to bed, 
and Joe Barlcomb, arter sitting down on the 
doorstep to rest ’imself, went off and knocked 
up Peter Lamb. 

Peter Lamb was a little man and no good 
as a fighter, but the things he said to Joe 
Barlcomb as he leaned out o’ the winder 
and shook ’is fist at him was ’arder to bear 
than blows. He screamed away at the top 
of ’is voice for ten minutes, and then ’e 
pulled the winder to with a bang and went 
back to bed. 

Joe Barlcomb was very tired, but he walked 
on to Jasper Potts’s ’ouse, trying ’ard as he 
walked to decide which o’ the fust two ’ad 
made the most fuss. Arter he ’ad left Jasper 
Potts ’e got more puzzled than ever, Jasper 
being just as bad as the other two, and Joe 
leaving ’im at last in the middle of loading 
‘is gun. 

By the time he’d made ’is last call—at 
Sam Martin’s—it was past three o’clock, and 
he could no more tell Mrs. Prince which ’ad 
made the most fuss than ’e could fly. There 
didn’t seem to bea pin to choose between 




















‘em, and, arf worried out of ’is life, he went 
straight on to Mrs. Prince and knocked ’er 
up to tell ’er. She thought the ’ouse was 
afire at fust, and came screaming out o’ the 
front door in ’er bedgown, and when she 
found out who it was she was worse to deal 
with than the men ’ad been. 

She ’ad quieted down by the time Joe 
went round to see ’er the next evening, and 
asked ’im to describe exactly wot the six men 
‘ad done and said. She sat listening quite 
quiet at fust, but arter a time she scared Joe 





AT LISTENING QUITE Q Se 
“' SHE S TENING QUI VIET AT FUST 


by making a odd, croupy sort o’ noise in ’er 
throat, and at last she got up and walked 
into the back-place. She was there a long 
time making funny noises, and at last Joe 
walked towards the door on tiptoe and 
peeped through the crack and saw ’er in a 
sort o’ fit, sitting in a chair with ’er arms 
folded acrost her bodice and rocking ’erself 
up and down and moaning. Joe stood as if 
’e’'d been frozen a’most, and then ’e crept 
back to ’is seat and waited, and when she 
came into the room agin she said as the 
trouble ’ad all been caused by Bill Jones. 
She sat still for nearly arf an hour, thinking 
‘ard, and then she turned to Joe and ses :— 

“Can you read ?” she ses. 

“No,” ses Joe, wondering wot was coming 
next. 

“ That’s all right, then,” she ses, “‘ because 
a could I couldn’t do wot I’m going to 
o.” 
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“That shows the ’arm of eddication,” ses 
Joe. “I never did believe in it.” 

Mrs. Prince nodded, and then she went 
and got a bottle with something in it which 
looked to Joe like gin, and arter getting out 
‘er pen and ink and printing some words on 
a piece o’ paper she stuck it on the bottle, 
and sat looking at Joe and thinking. 

“Take this up to the Cauliflower,” she 
ses, ‘make friends with Bill Jones, and give 
him as much beer as he’ll drink, and give ’im 
a little o’ this gin in each mug. If he drinks 
it the spell will be broken, 
and you'll be luckier than 
you ’ave ever been in your 
life afore. When ’e’s drunk 
some, and not before, leave 
the bottle standing on the 
table.” 

Joe Barlcomb thanked 
‘er, and with the bottle in 
’is pocket went off to the 
Cauliflower, whistling. Bill 
Jones was there, and Peter 
Lamb, and two or three 
more of ’em, and at fust 
they said some pretty ’ard 
things to him about being 
woke up in the night. 

“Don’t bear malice, 
Bill,” ses Joe Barlcomb ; 
“ave a pint with me.” 

He ordered two pints, 
and then sat down along- 
side o’ Bill, and in five 
minutes they was like 
brothers. 

“’Ave a drop o’ gin in 
it, Bill,” he ses, taking the bottle out of ’is 
pocket. 

Bill thanked ’im and had a drop, and 
then, thoughtful-like, he wanted Joe to ’ave 
some in his too, but Joe said no, he’d 
got a touch o’ toothache, and it was bad 
for it. 

“ I don’t mind ’aving a drop in my beer, 
Joe,” ses Peter Lamb. 

“‘ Not to-night, mate,” ses Joe; “ it’s all for 
Bill. I bought it on purpose for ’im.” 

Bill shook ‘ands with him, and when Joe 
called for another pint and put some more 
gin in it he said that ’e was the noblest- 
’arted man that ever lived. 

“You wasn’t saying so arf an hour ago,” 
ses Peter Lamb. 

“’*Cos I didn’t know ’im so well then,” ses 
Bill Jones. 

“You soon change your mind, don’t 
you ?” ses Peter. 
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Bill didn’t answer ’im. He was leaning 
back on the bench and staring at the bottle 
as if ’e couldn’t believe his eyesight. His 
face was all white and shining, and ’is hair 
as wet as if it ‘ad just been dipped in a 
bucket o’ water. 

“See a ghost, Bill?” ses Peter, looking at 

"1m, 
Bill made a ’orrible noise in his throat, 
and kept on staring at the bottle tll they 
thought ’e’d gone crazy. Then Jasper Potts 
bent his ‘ead down and began to read out 
loud wot was on the bottle. “ P-o-1—Poison 
FOR BiLt Jones,” he ses, in a voice as if ’e 
couldn’t believe it. 

You might ’ave heard a pin drop. Every- 
body turned and looked at Bill Jones, as he 
sat there trembling all over. Then those 
that could read took up the bottle and read 
it out loud all over agin. 

“Pore Bill,” ses Peter Lamb. “I ’ad a 
feeling come over me that something was 
wrong.” 

“You’re a murderer,” ses Sam Martin, 
catching ’old of Joe Barlcomb. “ You'll be 
‘ung for this. Look at pore Bill, cut off in 
is prime.” 

“* Run for the doctor,” ses someone. 

Two of ’em ran off as ’ard as they could 
go, and then the landlord came round the 
bar and asked Bill to go and die outside, 
because ’e didn’t want to be brought into it. 
Jasper Potts told ’im to clear off, and then 
he bent down and asked Bill where the 
pain was. 

“TI don’t think 
he’ll ’ave much 
pain,” ses Peter 
Lamb, who 
always pretended 
to know a lot more 
than other people. 
**It’ll soon be 
over, Bill.” 

“We've all got 
to go some day,” 
ses Sam Martin. 

“ Better to die 
young than live to 
be a trouble to 
yourself,” ses Bob 
Harris. 

To ’ear them 
talk everybody 
seemed to think 
that Bill Jones was 
in luck ; everybody 
but Bill Jones 
’imself, that is. 
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“TI ain’t fit to die,” he ses, shivering. 
“ You don’t know ‘ow bad I've been.” 

“Wot ’ave you done, Bill?” ses Peter 
Lamb, in a soft voice. “If it'll ease your 
feelings afore you go to make a clean breast 
of it, we’re all friends here.” 

Bill groaned. 

“ And it’s too late for you to be punished 
for anything,” ses Peter, arter a moment. 

Bill Jones groaned agin, and then, shaking 
‘is ‘ead, began to w'isper ‘is wrong-doings. 
When the doctor came in arf an hour arter- 
wards all the men was as quiet as mice, and 
pore Bill was still w’ispering as ‘ard as he 
could w’isper. 

The doctor pushed ’em out of the way in 
a moment, and then ’e bent over Bill and 
felt ’is pulse and looked at ’is tongue. Then 
he listened to his ’art, and in a puzzled way 
smelt at the bottle, which Jasper Potts was a- 
minding of, and wetted ’is finger and tasted it. 

“ Somebody’s been making a fool of you 
and me too,” he ses, in a angry voice. “It’s 
only gin, and very good gin at that. Get up 
and go home.” 


It all came out next morning, and Joe 
Barlcomb was the laughing-stock of the 
place. Most people said that Mis. Prince 
‘ad done quite right, and they ‘oped that 
it ud be a lesson to him, but nobody ever 
talked much of witchcraft in Claybury agin. 
One thing was that Bill Jones wouldn’t ‘ave 
the word used in ’is hearing. 


“THE DOCTOR FELT ‘IS PULSE AND LOOKED AT ‘IS TONGUE.” 

















from Behind the Speaker’s Chair. 


LXXIX. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


LORD JAMES OF HERE- 
UNIQUE. FORD holds a position 
unique among English public 
men. As everyone knows, at the time 
when the Liberal Party was riven by Mr. 
Gladstone’s nailing its flag to the Home 
Rule mast Sir Henry James (as he then 
ranked) was tempted to stand by his old 
chief by offer of the Lord 
Chancellorship. For con- 
science’ sake he, to his 
honour, declined a_ prize 
dear to the heart of the 
barrister who has made his 
mark in poli- 
tics. It is less 
widely known 
that at an 
earlier date the 
certainly not 
less lofty posi- 
tion of Speaker 
of the House 
of Commons 
was within his 
grasp. On the 
retirement of 
Sir Henry 
Brand, Mr. 
Gladstone, on 
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offer of the 
Speakership. 
Having carefully considered the position and 
his own prospects, Sir Henry James begged 
to be excuced. 

It was a stock criticism of Mr. Gladstone 
that, whilst an admirable judge and complete 
master of people en masse, he failed justly to 
estimate the possibilities of individual men. 
This incident certainly gives the lie to 
carping criticism. Sir Henry James would 
have made a model Speaker. Pre-eminently 
a man of judicial mind, long trained in 
courts of law, he has the ready wit, the 
facile yet precise gift of speech, and, not 
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least, the fine presence which are essential to 
perfect success in the Chair. 

It was at this epoch that the 
Speakership was also offered to 
Mr. Goschen. In what order of 
precedence they were approached 
it would be rude to inquire. Mr. Goschen 
would have accepted the post, but felt un- 
equal to its 
duties on ac- 
count of defec- 
tive eyesight. 
Thus it came 
to pass that 
Mr. Gladstone 
discovered Mr. 
Arthur Peel, 
who proved 
one of the 
greatest Speak- 
ers of modern 
time. It is a 
curious  coin- 
cidence that 
both the pre- 
sent Speaker 
and his pre- 
decessor hap- 
pened at the 
time of their 
selection for 
the highest position in the 
House to be personally un- 
known, even by appear- 
ance, to the majority of 
their fellow-members. Mr. 
Peel at the time of his 
election had been a member 
for nineteen years. He had even held 
minor offices. He was most prominent as 
Liberal Whip in the last Session of the 
great Parliament that disestablished the Irish 
Church and attempted to free Irish land. 
Ten years elapsed before he was named for 
the Speakership, and in that period the 
personnel of the House of Commons changes 
in astonishing degree. Members who knew 
not Arthur sat on the benches and marvelled 
that a comparatively obscure man, albeit 
endowed with a great Parliamentary name, 
should be nominated for Speaker. 


DARK 
HORSES. 
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This ignorance of his personality made the 
more striking the disclosure of the real man 
which flashed upon the crowded House when 
the new Speaker, standing on the steps of 
the Chair, delivered his memorable speech, 
in which he expressed the determination to 
carry on its traditions unimpaired. 

Mr. Gully had been only nine 

“nor years a member of the House 

KNOWN.” when he was elected Speaker. 

A hard-working member of the 
Northern Circuit, his ambition limited by 
modest expectancy of a judgeship, he took 
little part in the debates or ordinary business 
of the House. It is a fact, as was reported 
at the time, that Mr. Balfour, meeting Mr. 
Chamberlain at dinner, asked him what he 
thought of the Liberal nominee for the 
Speakership. “I never to my knowledge 
saw him,” said Mr. Chamberlain. ‘“ Nor 
did I,” responded Mr. 
Balfour. “I should not 
know him if he 
entered this room un- 
announced.” 

In a very short time 
both right hon. gentle- 
men came to know 
him very well, recog- 
nising in him a great 


Speaker. 
There was 
A TRUE a period 
FRIEND. when, quite 
apart from 


the running of Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, 


Mr. Gully’s selection 
hung in the balance. 
Of all men in_ the 


Liberal camp Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman 
looked longingly at the 
vacant Chair. By tem- 
perament, by ability, 
by long Parliamentary 
practice, and by high 
standing in the House he was peculiarly 
well qualified for the post. The marvel 


IN THE RUN 


was that he should think of submit- 
ting to its honourable but exhausting 
drudgery. Wonderment being expressed in 


his presence, Sir Henry admitted that, beyond 
the supreme honour of election, what 
attracted him to the post was the fact that 
the Speaker is excused from the duty 
enforced upon prominent members of 


either party of breaking in on the sanctity 
the recess by making 


of speeches to 
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their own constituency and those of other 
members. 

Happily for Sir Henry, the esteem and 
self-devotion of a colleague in the Cabinet 
spared him what would have been a personal 
sacrifice second only to that involved in 
leading a section of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Opn high constitutional 
principles the colleague took exception to 
a Cabinet Minister walking from the ‘Treasury 
Bench into the Chair. So strong was his 
view on the subject that he threatened to 
resign if the proposal—which, of course, had 
not emanated from Sir Henry-—-were insisted 
upon. C.-B. met the growing difficulty by 
declining nomination, and the distracted 
Cabinet stumbled on Mr. Gully. 

Thus, with the Cabinet as with lesser folk, 
There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

One import- 
ant result cf 
the establish- 
ment under the new rules 
of a fixed dinner-hour 
has been greatly to ease, 
if not altogether remove, 


PAIRING. 


the strain for dinner 
pairs. Under the old 
order of things, with 


some estimable gentle- 
men the first duty of a 
member of Parliament 
on coming down to the 
House was to look for 
a pair. Questions over, 
they made their way into 
the Lobby 
and began the 
anxious hunt. 
The old stagers 
familiar at this 
game were 
naturally Min- 
isterialists. 
Their normal 
condition of 
being in a vast majority is in this respect 
increased by the fact that the Irish 
Nationalist members are forbidden to pair. 
The hunt was consequently limited to 
Liberal members who, as the dinner-hour 
approached, found themselves objects of 
endearing regard by members opposite who 
wanted to get away for dinner and dare not 
pass the Whips on guard at the door unless 
they had paired. 

Some years ago, a compassionate observer 
of this daily quandary, I threw out in these 
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pages a practical suggestion. Why should 
not members on either side in search of a 
dinner pair wear a bit of coloured ribbon in 
their buttonhole indicating their desire? If 
that were too simple a device for adoption by 
legislators, it would be easy to keep in an 
accessible place in the Library or Tea Room 
a book in which might be written. the names 
of members on either side desiring a dinner 
pair. Under either system an arrangement 
would be quickly made, members being 
spared the wearisome search. 

The idea was very popular in the House, 
but no one took on himself to arrange for 
putting it in practice. Nothing came of it, 
and the dreary afternoon’s hunt by haggard- 
eyed members went on as before. 

A fresh danger has developed 


A REAL under the new rule. But it 
DANGER. chiefly affects His Majesty’s 
Ministers. The sitting being 


suspended at 7.30, members are free to go 
off to dinner on the understanding that they 
will again be in their places at nine o’clock, 
when- business recommences. For an ordi- 
nary dinner at a club, or a quiet meal at 
home within reasonable distance of West- 
minster, an hour and a half should serve. 
In the case of joining a dinner-party, it is 
cutting it a little fine to leave the House at 
7-30, go home and dress, get to your desti- 
nation, and be back on the stroke of nine. 
Failure to observe the understanding is, 
however, a serious matter for the Ministry. 
The greater number of the Irish Nation- 
alists do not leave the precincts of the 
House during the dinner-hour. Many 
others on the Opposition side find the place 
more comfortable than any alternative offered 
to them, and also remain. On more than 
one occasion during the earlier part of the 
Session Ministers had some exceedingly 
anxious moments as the fingers of the clock 
slowly moved beyond the figure IX. It 
several times happened that for fifteen or 
twenty minutes the strongest Ministry of 
modern times was actually at the mercy of 
the Opposition. The latter, borrowing the 
tactics of Brer Rabbit, had only to “ lay low, 
say nuffin,” and rush a division. On one 
occasion, on a really important issue, they 
ran the Government majority down to 
twenty-nine. 
It was after this that the Whips 
DOUBLE devised a system which, if it 
SHIFTS. would only work, would keep the 
fort safely garrisoned. The Minis- 
terial forces were divided into two wings, one 
moiety pledged to be in their places at nine 


FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 
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o’clock sharp on Monday and Wednesday 
nights, the other mustering on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Excellent in theory, this did not 
equal expectation in practice. Members of 
the House of Commons are, after all, only 
human. In the human breast there is 
ineradicable tendency to believe that some- 
one else, equally pledged in such circum- 
stances, is sure to be punctual, and if you are 
unavoidably a little late no danger to the 
Empire will accrue. 

The working of this sanguine view of other 
people’s reliability was shown with increasing 
force as the Session lengthened. With a 
majority which, even after Leeds, exceeds 
130 the Ministry should be safe between 
g and 9.30 p.m. Experience shows that 
they are not, and some night there will be 
grievous calamity. 

If these things are done in the green tree, | 
what shall be done in the dry? If a majority 
of 130 cannot be depended upon to hold the 
fort between g and ro p.m., what would 
happen in the case of a majority of forty— 
all Mr. Gladstone had at his command ten 
years ago, when he carried the Home Rule 
Bill ? 


SOCIETY’S 
DINNER- 
HOUR. 


The only hope of salvation for 
His Majesty’s Ministers is altera- 
tion of the dinner-hour through 
the London season. Of late 
years it has steadily advanced. Most of us 
can remember a time when invitations were 
issued for 7.45, with the understanding that 
the guests would be seated at table on the 
stroke of eight. Perhaps, in the majority of 
cases, eight o’clock is the hour now named, 
with the understanding that no one shall 
be later than 8.15. But the fashion of 
inviting guests to dinnerat 8.15, dinner being 
served a quarter of an hour later, is growing. 
In such circumstances it is obviously im- 
possible for members of the House of 
Commons dining out to be on guard at 
Westminster at nine o'clock. 

Compared with the federation of the 
Empire or a penny off or on the income- 
tax this may seem a trivial matter. In the 
Whips’ Room it is recognised that upon it 
may depend the fate of the Ministry. In the 
dinner-hour of Friday, 21st of June, 1895, 
Lord Rosebery’s Government was defeated 
in the House of Commons by a majority of 
seven. The occasion was apparently trivial, 
an attack on the administration of the War 
Office affecting the supply of cordite. Had 
the Ministerialists forescen the gravity of the 
issue they would have remained at their 
posts and repelled the guerilla attack. They 
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thought little about it, went off to dinner, 
and came back to learn that the Ministry 
had been defeated. On the following Monday 
Sir William Harcourt announced the resigna- 
tion of the Government, a step that made 
way for Lord Salisbury’s third Administration. 

What stupendous phases of history fol- 
lowed thereupon, succeeding each other 
through seven memorable years, we know. 
But few of us reflect on the circumstance 
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The heir to a peerage, whom we will call 
B., in due time went off to bed. Opening 
what he believed was his bedroom door, he, 
to his horror, discovered that he had happed 
on that belonging to the Princess of Wales. 
He was so upset by the accident that, making 
some excuse, he left the house after an early 
breakfast and fled back to town. 

The Princess of Wales came down to 
luncheon on the day following the awkward 


THE CORDITE CONSPIRACY—MR. BRODRICK APPLIES THE TORCH. 


that the possibility was created by a snatch 
division taken in the dinner-hour in a 
half-empty House. 
I hear from one of the house- 
AT CROSS party a pretty story of an adven- 
PURPOSES. ture that some years ago befell 
one of our hereditary legislators. 
It happened before he came into the peerage. 
He was staying at a country house honoured 
by the presence of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, now our gracious Sovereigns. Her 
Royal Highness having retired for the night, 
the gentlemen of the party sat down to cards. 
In the course of a game at whist one gentle- 
man, whom we will call A., revoked, an 
incident made the subject of much good- 
humoured remonstrance. 


incident and found herself seated by A. He 
was the object of renewed chaff about his 
revoking, veiled allusions to the slip being 
made. Her Royal Highness, not having 
heard of the incident at the card-table and 
not quite catching the drift of the conversation, 
turned to A. and, with an amused smile, 
said: “So it was you who made the little 
mistake last night ?” 

A., who had not heard of the bedroom 
incident and was full of his own mis- 
adventure, bowed his head and blushingly 
said: “Yes ; but I assure your Royal Highness 
it’s not a thing I’m accustomed to do.” 

It: was not till he met B. in London a 
week later that he realized the scope of his 
confession. 

















THE NINE-FIFTEEN 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Author of ** The House on the Marsh,” “‘A Thief in the Night,” ete. 


41 was Christmas-time, and the 
nine - fifteen train from St. 
ys Pancras to Edinburgh was 

J fairly well filled when I took 
my seat in a third-class com- 
2 partment, and thought myself 
lucky in getting a corner. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the 
prospect of an all-night journey not a 
particularly pleasant one. Snow had been 
falling all day in London, and, although a 
good deal of it had melted as it fell, there 
was reason to fear that the state of affairs 
would be worse farther north, and that the 
journey might be longer and more tedious 
than usual. 

These fears were reflected on the faces of 
my fellow-passengers in the compartment, of 
whom there were five. 

In one of the far corners sat a shrewd- 
looking, sandy-haired young man, whose 
accent and appearance proclaimed him to be 
a Scotchman, of an unsympathetic type. I 
took a strong dislike to him from the moment 
of my first observing the manner in which 
he settled himself in his corner, and the 
satisfied smirk on his face when another 
passenger got in and looked disappointed 
on seeing that all the corners were occupied 
already. 

Not that I myself felt very warmly towards 
this new-comer, who was a showily-dressed, 
florid woman of about forty, with hair which 
looked as if art had assisted Nature in the 
production of a beautiful copper - coloured 
tint, and a grand manner of looking round 
upon her fellow-passengers as if they were 
sO many worms, upon whom she had a right 
to tread if she chose. A _ slender, mild- 
looking girl was seeing her off, and handing 
her the various encumbrances of dressing- 
bag, and rug, and millinery-box, and large 
and small parcels, with which the imposing 
mf proceeded to surround and wall her- 
self in. 

The corner opposite to the young Scotch- 
man was filled by a tall, thin man, dressed in 
black clothes, and wearing a soft, wide- 
brimmed black hat and gold spectacles, 
which helped to give him an aspect, not only 
of respectability, but of benignity and saint- 
liness. He was munching biscuits in a 


furtive and severely respectable manner, 
Vol. xxiv.—86. 





having evidently come away on his journey 
without having had time to dine. 

The man next to me was a stout, well- 
dressed man, who looked like a prosperous 
stockbroker, and, if one ever dared wonder 
why strangers did things not expected of 
them, one would have wondered why he, 
with his sleek and prosperous appearance, 
his smart luggage and his general air of 
being used to the best share of the best 
things, should be travelling in a modest 
third-class carriage, instead of in a more 
luxurious “ first.” I was very glad to have 
him nearest to me, for, with all his lordly 
grumblings at the porter and sneers at British 
railway travelling, I felt that the man was by 
nature good-humoured, and preferred his 
neighbourhood to that of the canny Scot or 
the prim-looking elderly gentleman who sat 
opposite to him. 

Now, I have left to the last the description 
of the person who sat in the opposite seat to 
mine, although from the first moment I 
caught sight of her I felt in her an interest 
overwhelmingly greater than that inspired by 
any of the rest. Of course, I hold the only 
sane opinion about love at first sight, and I 
know, therefore, that it is for the most part a 
fallacy, an illusion of the eye, and not in the 
least a guarantee that the individual who 
inspires it is calculated to realize the dreams 
of which her too willing victim has made her 
the unconscious heroine. 

Nevertheless, I suppose that most men 
have been, at one time or another, the 
victims of some such seizure as that which 
attacked me within the first few minutes of 
finding myself face to face with the girl 
in the corner-seat. 

For a long time I could not even see her 
face properly, but the more I saw, the more 
I involuntarily admired, the more I felt that 
there was a glamour of witchery about this 
woman which I had never seen in any other. 

She was very young, of that I felt sure 
long before I had discerned more of her face 
than was to be made out through the folds 
of one of those curious silky gauze veils 
which leave the features they cover some- 
times a vague, unrecognisable mass, while at 
any moment a movement may reveal each 
feature in delicate distinctness. 

She was dressed in dark clothes of con- 
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ventional shape and cut, not at all calculated 
to enhance the power of her charms; yet 
charming she was in spite of all disadvantages 
of thick black cloth jacket, plain dark stuff 
skirt, and insignificant small black hat. 
There was something more than usually 
graceful, too, about her movements, as I saw 
when she rose to get one of her parcels down 
from the rack above ; while her voice, as she 
apologized for touching the shoulder of the 
imposing lady beside her, was refined, sweet, 
and winning. About her whole person and 
manner there were a modesty and a timidity 
very uncommon in women as pretty as she 
was ; so that, as I was only five-and-twenty, 
and as I had been out in West Africa for 
some months, fighting in one of our un- 
considered and trifling minor wars, there are 
perhaps excuses to be made for the strong im- 
pression the beautiful stranger made upon me. 
We were all in our seats some minutes 
before the starting of the train, and it was 
while we were quietly shuffling down into 
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The prosperous-looking City man beside 
me drew himself up and craned his neck 
hastily to see. The prim man in the corner 
left off munching his biscuit. 

“How do you know?” he asked, in exactly 
the dry tones his appearance had prepared 
one for. 

The Scotchman smiled and slightly shook 
his head. 

“ There’s something about the man that’s 
enough to ‘give him away,’” he answered. 
“Just observe the way he’s pulled down his 
travelling cap over his eyes, and the sharp 
way in which he peers out under it. But if 
that’s not enough, then look at his feet. 
Those policeman’s boots are. an autobio 
graphy.” 

“H’m,” assented the prim man, and he 
sat farther back and finished his biscuit 
thoughtfully. 

In the meantime everybody else in the 
carriage had shown more or less interest in 
the little incident. My pretty companion had 
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“WE WERE ALL IN OUR SEATS SOME MINUTES BEFORE THE STARTING OF THE TRAIN, 


our places, undoing rugs and making our- 
selves as comfortable as we could in view of 
the long, cold journey in front of us, that 
the Scotchman, who had been looking out 
of the window, pointed out to the prim man 
opposite a person who was walking slowly up 
and down the platform, looking into the 
different compartments as he went. 

“That man’s a detective,” said the Scotch- 
man, in a voice just loud enough to reach the 
ears of all the rest of us. 


appeared quite startled by it, as one might 
have expected such a sensitive and shy little 
creature to be at this mere reminder of the 
fact of the existence of criminals and crime. 
The showily-dressed lady by her side seemed 
to be quite disturbed by the circumstance, 
and watched the man on the platform with a 
certain nervousness which seemed altogether 
unaccountable. As for me, 1 looked from 
one to the other of my companions, hoping 
for an adventure, and wondering whether any 
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one of these apparently law-abiding citizens 
would prove to be the person of whom the 
detective appeared to be in search. 

As for this man himself, I thought the 
Scotchman’s conjecture a shrewd one. For 
although I was too lame from a recent wound 
in the right foot to care to get up and cross 
the carriage to look for the tell-tale boots, I 
could see enough of the man in question, 
and of the piercing glance of his eyes from 
under his peaked cap, to feel pretty sure that 
he was not only a detective by profession, 
but that he was on special duty. 

It was curious to see how this impression 
gained ground among us all, and with how 
much interest, if not indeed anxiety, we all 
watched, more or less furtively, for the man’s 
passing and repassing. My pretty girl drew 
farther into her corner, but I could see the 
gleam of her blue eyes behind her veil as 
she turned her face towards the farther 
window. The City man and the smartly- 
dressed lady affected to take no interest in 
the man’s movements, but it was clear that 
this was only a pretence, and they both 
looked out for his coming as keenly as the 
rest of us. Both the prim man and the 
young Scotchman. made no secret of their 
interest. 

But when the man in the peaked cap 
began to pass the window of our compart- 
ment more and more frequently, and when it 
became increasingly evident that he never 
did so without passing the whole of us in 
swift but careful review, then it was strange 
to note what a restlessness grew upon most 
of us, and how some turned away as if by 
accident, while others offered a sort of defiant 
front to the man’s gaze. 

I believe I was the only person of the six 
who maintained any sort of composure under 
this new and closer scrutiny, and I confess I 
was much amused by the sort of veiled con- 
sternation I could read in two out of the five 
other faces. My City friend became apoplec- 
tic; the middle-aged lady with the copper- 
coloured hair began to suffer from a sort of 
nervous rage which set me wondering what 
the state of her conscience might be; while 
the pretty, fair-haired girl opposite shrank into 
herself, and looked as if she would like to 
hide under the seat. 

Yet she at least could have nothing on 
her mind to make her fear the scrutiny of an 
inquiry agent, whether from Scotland Yard or 
elsewhere ! 

A sense of relief and satisfaction became 
clearly evident to me throughout the com- 
partment when at last the train began to 
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move, and the spirits of my next neighbour, 
the City man, improved at once. 

Whether a common sense of trouble 
escaped made a bond of sympathy between’ 
us I do not know, but we soon became 
more communicative and friendly than a 
party of British strangers usually becomes 
at such short notice. So that before we 
reached Bedford—the first stopping- place 
out of London—I had heard enough talk 
from all my fellow-travellers, with one excep- 
tion, to give me a little insight into their 
character and habits. 

But the one exception was an important 
one: it was the pretty girl. The more friendly 
the rest became, the more she seemed to 
shrink into herself and to avoid intercourse 
with the rest of us. While this behaviour 
made her more interesting, it irritated, piqued 
me. I should so much have liked to hear 
that gentle voice again—a voice which had 
struck me as the sweetest I had ever heard. 
But then I was in love, in a sort of way, 
and my opinion must be taken with reserve. 

Conversation was in full swing when the 
train stopped for the first time ; but a sudden 
deadly pause ensued when the face of the 
detective was once more seen at the window. 
There was no mistaking the fact that this 
incident had an intense interest and signifi- 
cance for some of us. 

He passed, and for a moment the talk 
flowed on, intermittently. Then the door of 
the compartment was thrown open from the 
outside, and the man in the peaked cap, 
standing on the platform with his bag in his 
hand and his rug over his arm, asked if there 
was room for one. 

Nobody answered. Why, indeed, should 
anybody answer any more than ask such 
a question? For it was patent that there 
was room for more than one, and we all 
knew instinctively that the man had a motive 
for wishing to hear somebody's voice. 

Whose ? 

There was a moment’s dead silence, and 
then, without waiting further, the man got in, 
put his bag, with an apology, in the rack facing 
my side, and sat down between the young 
Scotchman and the prosperous City man. 

The smartly-dressed lady had become as 
quiet as a mouse ; the pretty girl turned her 
face away ; the prim man looked straight in 
front of him ; the City man whistled softly 
to himself ; the Scotchman watched the new- 
comer narrowly. 

The last-named, however, had scarcely 
seated himself when he got up again, gave 
one glance at his bag, put his rug to keep 
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his seat, and got out of the carriage, making 
for the refreshment-room. 

I had a presentiment that someone would 
seize the opportunity of his momentary 
absence to escape from the compartment, 
and with this conviction strongly in my mind 
I sat back in my corner, half closed my eyes, 
and waited. It was with a spasm of horror 
that I found my hypothesis correct. Some- 
one did take the opportunity to escape : it 
was the pretty girl. Scarcely had the detec- 
tive disappeared than she sprang up, got 
down her light luggage from the rack, and 
hurried out of the carriage. I confess to a 
feeling of the utmost consternation. For 
there was, I felt sure, something more than a 
mere woman’s reluctance to be present at 
any sort of “scene” in her mind; _ her 
manner was not only hurried, but furtive. 
And even as she stepped out on the plat- 
form I saw the gleam of her blue eyes under 
her veil watching the door of the refreshment- 
room while she turned to look for another 
carriage. 

I had not yet got over my surprise and 
consternation when this first disappearance 
was followed by another, and then another. 
My eyes grew round with astonishment as 
my fellow-passengers, gathering up their light 
luggage, popped out of the compartment, one 
after the other, like rabbits disturbed by the 
sound of a gun. Out into the darkness they 
all went, disappearing this way and that; so 
that by the time our friend the detective re- 
entered the compartment I was its only 
other occupant 

I thought I heard him chuckle to himself 
as he got in at the last moment before the 
train restarted, and settled himself in the 
corner which had beer. vacated by the prim 
man in the wide-brimmed hat and the gold 
spectacles. ‘Then he pushed up his peaked 
cap a little, and I saw a shrewd pair of eyes 
under thick black eyebrows, a commonplace 
nose, and a heavy black moustache. He 
caught my eye and nodded. 

“ Afraid I’ve frightened the rest of our 
friends away,” he said, somewhat sardonically. 
“Looks as if there were some uneasy con- 
sciences about, don’t it, sir?” 

But I was too discreet to admit that I 
guessed what his profession was ; so I said, 
politely :-— 


“Indeed! I don’t see what there is in 


your appearance alarming enough for that.” 
But he smiled and shook his head gently. 
“Oh, you won’t hurt my feelings by owning 

you've guessed my business,” he said; and 

thrusting out one of the tell-tale boots, which 
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had, indeed, helped to betray him, he added : 
“These boots give us all away. I’m sure 
I don’t know why the authorities haven’t 
tumbled to that and set us up before this in 
patent leather.” 

I laughed in my turn. 

“ Well, I think myself you can be detected 
as quickly by the eyes as by the boots,” I 
said; “and you couldn’t get rid of those, 
could you ?” 

The detective looked rather amused. 

“ By Jove, I hadn’t thought of that,” said 
he. ‘ But I suppose we do get into a sharp 
way of looking about us, which, as you say, 
is another trade-mark. At any rate, it has 
served me well on this occasion, for it has 
cleared the decks a bit.” 

And he glanced round the compartment, 
which was now empty but for himself and 
me. 

“Cleared the decks ?” echoed I, wonder- 
ing. 

“Yes. There’s nothing to be gained by 
denying that I’m on business, and that, as my 
work lies very near to. my hand, I prefer to 
do it without too much of a crowd at my 
elbow.” 

“You're after someone who is in 
train ?” hazarded I, with interest. 

The detective nodded. 

“That's it, sir. A well-known jewel thief, 
who’s got away with something like ten 
thousand pounds’ worth, unless they’ve made 
a mistake.” 

“What!” cried I, uneasy, remembering 
who it was that had left the carriage first. 
* And you think it was one of the passengers 
in here ——” 

But he relieved my mind by a shake of the 
head. 

“Oh, no. He's in the next compartment 
to this, I believe. But I haven’t been able 
to make quite sure yet, because I don’t want 
to frighten him.” 

I was puzzled. 

“Then why--—” 
stopped. 

He took up my words where I had left 
off. “ Why did all the people in here get out 
in such a hurry? Why, for the same reason 
that nineteen out of every twenty people will 
keep out of the way of one of us if they can. 
Ten to one, sir, they've all got their little 
secrets and their little worries, and feel easier 
out of my company than in it. And I may 
tell you, between ourselves, that for that 
reason one can pretty well reckon on making 
one’s company select by a few artful looks 
round. The sheep and the goats separate 
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as if by instinct at a whisper of Scotland 
Yard.” 

“ But,” said I, smiling, “at that rate I’m 
the only sheep.” 

He laughed. 

“Well, I shouldn't say that, except in the 
best sense,” said he. 

And then he asked if he might smoke, 
and. we both fell into silence, while I 
wondered whether I too should have changed 
my compartment if the wound in my foot 
had not made it still inconvenient to me to 
move about very fast. For I remembered 
that, though I certainly had no very heavy 
burdens on my conscience, I had myself not 
been without a transitory qualm of uneasi- 
ness when the detective’s piercing eyes had 
been fixed upon me in my turn. 

What troubled me chiefly was the fact that 
my pretty girl had apparently had the worst 
conscience of us all, since it was she who 
had been the first to disappear. It was ex- 
traordinary how greatly this thought troubled 
me, and I was quite glad to be diverted from 
my musings on this head by my companion, 
who, apparently soothed and 
rendered genial by the influ- 
ence of his pipe, began to 
entertain me with some of 
his adventures as a thief- 
taker, until I became too 
much interested to think of 
anything else. 

He was so much more 
entertaining than my late 
companions had been that 
the time passed quickly, 
and I was quite surprised 


when the train began to 
slow down, and I dis- 
covered that we had 


reached Carlisle. The snow 
was by this time coming 
down so fast that our rate 
of progress was perceptibly 
slower, and the detective, 
who told me his name was 
Birch, began to express 
doubts whether we should 
be able to get on to Edin- 
burgh without accident. 

“I’ve been snowed up 
on this line before now,” 
he said, with a shake of the 
head. “Up in this part of 
the country one gets it worse 
than in the south.” 

In spite of the falling 
snow, however, I saw that 











he was making ready to get out, for he took 
down his Gladstone bag from the rack and 
prepared to let down the window. As he 
did so he kept his face close to the glass, peer- 
ing out with his sharp eyes into the darkness. 

“Do you get out here?” I asked, in sur- 
prise, for I had understood that he was 
making the entire journey. 

“ Only fora moment,” he answered, quickly, 
in a low voice. And I wondered whether he 
suspected my honesty, since he appeared un- 
willing to trust me alone with his property. 

A few moments later we drew into the 
station, and I heard the door of the next 
compartment open. My companion had 
drawn back a little, but he was watching as 
keenly as ever. A couple of seconds after I 
had heard the next door open, and had seen 
a man hurrying down towards the refresh- 
ment-room, the detective let down the 
window very quietly and, with remarkable 
quickness, got out of our compartment and 
into the next, carrying his bag with him. 

I decided that something interesting was 
going to happen, since he and the suspected 


“HE HAD DISAPPEARED AND REAPPEARED SO RAPIDLY, SO QUIETLY, THAT I WAS 
LOST IN ADMIRATION AND WONDER.” 
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thief would be travelling together. So I slid 
along my seat to the window which looked 
upon the platform. To my surprise, how- 
ever, Birch was back again in a few moments, 
his bag still in his hand, and a look of con- 
siderable satisfaction on his somewhat stolid 
face. He had disappeared and reappeared so 
rapidly, so quietly, that I was lost in admira- 
tion and wonder. But before we exchanged 
any remark I saw the suspected man hurry- 
ing up along the platform, and pressed my 
face against the glass to get a good view of 
him. He was a well-dressed, clean-shaven 
man, spare and active-looking, of middle 
age, and he looked like a _ gentleman’s 
servant. The expression of his face, though, 
betrayed that he was not what he seemed. 
It appeared to me that there was an expres- 
sion of furtive anxiety in his eyes as he 
turned them towards the window of our com- 
partment ; and I wondered whether he had 
any notion that he was being followed and 
watched. 

A few moments later we were again on 
our way. But now, as my companion had 
predicted, we found our progress so much 
impeded by the snow that I also began to 
have grave fears that we should not: reach 
Edinburgh in the early hours of the morning, 
as we ought to have done. My companion 
had by this time put his bag upon the seat, 
and, standing with his back to me, was 
feeling in his pockets for the key. 

“It’s not of much use trying to get any- 
thing to eat on these journeys,” said he, 
“even if one were travelling for one’s own 
pleasure and had time to look about one. I 
always come provided. I suppose you’re 
supplied also, or may I offer you some 
sandwiches ?” 

I thanked him, but said I had brought my 
own. All this time he was fumbling for his 
keys, and at last he turned to me with a 
rather long face. 

“ By Jove!” said he, in a tone of annoy- 
ance, “I’ve left them behind! I shall have 
to force the lock.” 

“Oh, it’s not worth while just for a sand- 
wich. Have some of mine,” I said, and I 
began to hunt in my own bag for the refresh- 
ments with which I had been carefully 
provided. 

But he would not listen to this; and 
wrenching open his bag with a pocket-knife 
he fumbled about in it, and transferred two 
or three small parcels into the capacious 
pockets cf his overcoat. Then he strapped 
up the bag again, pushed it under the seat, 
and, again plunging his hands into his over- 
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coat pockets, produced from one a box of 
sandwiches and from another a flask, and we 
proceeded to sup together ; not with the same 
cheerfulness that we had shown a few minutes 
before, but with apprehension growing strong 
upon us that we should not see Edinburgh 
within the next four-and-twenty hours. 

Indeed, we were going more and more 
slowly, and the snow was falling in such 
blinding showers that it was impossible to 
discern any object on either side of us as we 
went along. Before very long the expected 
happened—the train came slowly to a stop. 

Birch rose from his seat in evident anxiety. 
He had made no remark to me concerning 
his brief visit to the adjoining compartment, 
and I had, therefore, been too discreet to 
allude to it myself. But when the stopping 
of the train brought our fears to a head he 
became suddenly communicative. 

“T must wire up to London,” he said in a 
low voice, rather to himself than to me, 
“or we may lose him after all.” 

From which I gathered that in his light- 
ning visit he had satisfied himself as to the 
identity of his ‘ man.” 

“Where are we ?” asked I. 

“I can’t say I know myself,” he answered, 
“but I don’t think it’s long since we passed 
a station of some kind. I saw lights close 
to the line some minutes ago.” He was 
standing up with a reflective frown upon his 
face. We could hear voices, and the noise 
of opening doors and windows. Nervous 
passengers were calling the guard. Birch 
opened the door. 

“T must get back there somehow,” he 
said, desperately. And turning to me as he 
stepped out, he added :— 

“You won’t mind looking after my bag 
till I come back, will you ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said I, while it occurred 
to me to be amused that he should trust me 
with his luggage now that the lock was 
broken, while he had been so particular when 
it was intact. 

The snow was so thick that he was lost to 
sight almost as soon as his feet reached the 
earth, where he sank, and I could not even 
hear the sound of his footsteps on the snowy 
ground. 

Indeed, the rest of the passengers were by 
this time making such a clamour that no one 
sound could be discerned above the din. 
The guard was philosophic, desperate ; there 
was a drift in front of us, he said, and the 
engine could not get through. There was a 
driving wind, blowing the snow in clouds to 
the east of us, and he reckoned we might 





























think ourselves lucky if we were not snowed 
up altogether, since, though we had been 
able to get thus far, it was by no means 
certain that we should be able to get back 
again ; for drifts that we had been able to 
plough through half an hour before might be 
impassable by this time. 

The consternation was general and acute. 


“THE CONSTERNATION WAS GENERAL AND ACUTE,” 


The train was not very full, the badness of 
the weather having interfered with the traffic, 
which is usually heavy so near to Christmas. 
Still, there were enough of us to make a 
great noise, and I distinctly heard the voice 
of the florid lady who had been one of 
my travelling-companions in the earlier part 
of the journey, alternately uttering threats 
against the railway company and pleading to 
the guard to make one more effort to get 
forward. But this was impossible ; and we 
should have been in sorry plight but for the 
approach of a stalwart northerner, who had 
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seen from afar that something was wrong, 
and who had come up to inform us that he 
had an inn not many hundred yards away, 
and that if some of us would accompany 
him thither he and his wife would do the 
best they could for us. 

The passengers, as one man, accepted the 
invitation. ‘Taking our light luggage with us 
and leaving the rest to 
its fate, we were stream- 
ing after our host 
through mountains of 
soft snow when I be- 
thought me that I was 
in some sort respon- 
sible for the detective’s 
bag, and decided to 
take it with me. 

As I was lame, how- 
ever, I had to get help 
in carrying both his 
i and my own luggage, 
a. pe 3 and I made my way so 
of slowly that by the time 
I reached the little inn 
I found its accommo- 
dation stretched to the 
utmost by this sudden 
influx of visitors. 

My fellow-travellers 
of the early part of the 
journey, who had, I 
imagine, spread them- 
selves about in dif- 
ferent parts of the train, 
had now instinctively 
foregathered again, and 
were sitting in a group 
by the fire in the stone- 
flagged kitchen, all but 
the pretty girl with the 
fair hair, who was by 
herself in a distant 
corner. 

Every chair being by 
this time occupied, and 
even the deal table and the coal-box having 
been converted into seats, I put the detec- 
tive’s bag on the top of my own and, regard- 
less of the consequences to their contents, 
made myself a seat of them. 

I observed that a certain constraint 
appeared to fall upon these good people at 
my approach, and presently the young Scotch- 
man glanced at my heap of luggage and 
said :— 

“I’m thinking ye are not like the Yankee 
who can travel round the world with a tooth- 
brush and a paper collar, sir.” 
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I laughed a little. 

“Oh, this isn’t all mine,” I said. “I’m 
taking care of part of it for a chance travelling- 
companion.” 

At once I caught, not only upon his face, 
but on the faces of his companions, a look 
which told me they considered this remark 
a perversion of the truth. And it flashed 
through my mind that they took me for a 
detective also, and thought that my remaining 
in the carriage when they all left it was a proof 
of this. Coupled with my care of his luggage, 
no doubt it seemed a conclusive proof. 

I was much tickled with this idea, and 
resolved, for the fun of the thing, to live up 
to my new character. 

“Oh, yes, quite a chance companion,” I 
repeated, truly enough, but with just suffi- 
cient emphasis to confirm them in their own 
opinion. 

“ And where may he be gone?” asked the 
City man, with assumed carelessness. 

“Oh, just to send off a wire from the 
nearest station to give news of our mishap.” 

A manifest ripple of uneasiness passed 
over the whole party. This was curious, but 
the fact that the pretty girl in the distant 
corner shared the general feeling worried 
me again not a little. There was silence 
among us for a few moments. The rest of 
the passengers in the room chatted and 
grumbled, but my group fidgeted in their 
seats and watched me furtively. When at 
last the silence was broken, and they began 
to talk again, even noisily, as if to appear at 
their ease, the sanctimonious man in the 
gold spectacles, who was sitting beside me 
on the coal-box, spoke confidentially in my 
ear :— 

“And who may you be after, sir? We 
know very well that you are from Scotland 
Yard also. And I suppose you’re both on 
business.” 

I was considerably surprised by this 
address, and I felt a malicious pleasure in 
maintaining his anxiety, as there was some- 
thing piquant in the discovery of a guilty 
conscience under such a smug and sancti- 
monious mannet. 

“ By-the-bye,” I said, turning to look well 
in his face, but keeping my tone at the same 
level as his, “what made you leave the 
carriage so quickly just because another 
passenger got into it?” 

The man stammered a little before 
answering. 

“T—I—I would not willingly be present 
te see a fellow-creature’s pain and distress,” 
he then said, solemnly. 


“No, Mr. Smith; I dare say not,” I 
answered. 

It was amusing to see the shock the sound 
of his own name gave him. 

“ How—how did you know 

Then he faltered and stopped. Indeed, 
my knowledge had been arrived at very 
simply, for he had been passing the time by 
reading a second-hand book, on several pages 
of which the name “Robert Smith” was 
impressed with a common rubber stamp. I 
said nothing, however, but looked very wise. 
Growing more and more uneasy, he at length 
jumped up, dragged me back into a corner 
near the dresser, and whispered hurriedly in 
my ear :— 

“If you’ve come to arrest me for deserting 
my wife and family, I can explain everything ; 


I 
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But I cut him short, appalled by the dis- 
coveries I had innocently made. 

“Oh, that’s all right. I know nothing 
about that,” I said, hastily, as I tried to get 
away. 

The man actually staggered back a step 
against the dresser, his forehead white and 
glistening under the wide-brimmed black hat 
which he was still wearing. I heard him 
utter a broken murmur of thankfulness as he 
let me go, and it was evident, as he presently 
followed me back to his place in the group, 
that a great burden had been taken off his 
mind. 

As his brow cleared, however, it was plain 
to me that those of his companions clouded 
still more. And after a little interchange of 
speech with me, in which his manner was 
half bumptious and half deferential, the man 
on the other side of me, the City man, as I 
had decided that he must be, whispered to 
me in his turn. 

“Do you happen to know anything about 
this Turf fraud they’re trying to keep so 
dark ?” he said, in a would-be airy manner. 

“Oh, yes, I know a great deal about it,” I 
cried, promptly. 

He rubbed his chin and looked at me 
askance. 

“If you think I had anything to do with 
it,” he said, sullenly, in a low voice, “ you're 
mistaken. But I tell you what: I can give 
you the straight tip as to the men who were 
in it,” he added, in a lower voice than ever. 

I took out my pocket-book with assumed 
alacrity. 

“ Your name first, please,” I said, trying to 
look very knowing as I bit my pencil. 

“Oh, you know my name well enough,” 
said he, shortly. “Granby Hillier, of Fen- 
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church Street, that’s my name, and I’ve never 
been known by any other.” 

As I was not anxious for his further com- 
munications, having carried the -joke far 
enough with him, I shut up my pocket-book 
suddenly, as if this last piece of information 
made me doubtful of his good faith. The 
action frightened him very much. 

“Do you mean to say,” he hissed into my 
ear, “that you or your pal have got a warrant 
for my arrest ?” 

“T haven’t, certainly,” said I; “and if he 
has I haven't heard of it.” 

The man looked hard at me and heaved a 
sigh of relief, Satisfied in his turn, he left 
the seat beside me and went out into the bar. 
The next moment the important-looking lady 
with the numerous hat-boxes took the seat 
he had left. It was evident that her nervous- 
ness had got the better of her discretion, 
for she began without any opening at all. 

“If you think I’m leaving London to 
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avoid paying my debts,” she said, in an 
agitated whisper, “you are wrong, quite 
wrong. And as for my calling myself 
Madame Maude, why, that’s nothing. All 
ladies of social position, when they take up 
millinery or anything of that sort, do it under 
another name.” 

“IT am perfectly aware of that, madam,” 
said I, politely; and I added, truly enough, 
“and if you were to use a dozen names I 
assure you I should consider it no concern of 
mine.” 

She looked at me hard, as if not quite 
certain whether this was satisfactory or not. 
But I think she at last came slowly to the 
conclusion that I meant her no harm, for she 
gave me a gracious bend of the head, and 
said, with a smile which was meant to be 
sweet, but which was still rather quivery :— 

“Oh, I could see at a glance that you 
were a gentleman; otherwise I should not 
have said so much to you.” 

The first part of this 
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IF YOU THINK I'M LEAVING LONDON TO AVOID PAYING MY DEBTS,’ SHE SAID, 
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sentence I thought hardly 
tallied with the last ; but I 
returned her smile, and 
was glad when she turned 
to busy herself with her 
numerous parcels. 

After this experience I 
could scarcely be surprised 
when the young Scotchman 
engaged me in confidential 
discourse, and I felt much 
interested in wondering 
what his particular pecca- 
dillo would turn out to be. 
But he was cute and canny, 
after the manner of his 
race, and though he held 
me in conversation for a 
long time and _ touched 
upon all sorts of subjects, 
I not only failed to discover 
whether he too had a whole- 
some fear of the law’s grip, 
but I fancied that he 
guessed the truth concern- 
ing me. At any rate, I 
noticed him examining very 
carefully, though as if casu- 
ally, the luggage on which 
I was seated, and there was 
a smug air of satisfaction 
on his face when he had 
done with me. 

Of all my five fellow-pas- 
sengers there remained now 
only my pretty girl uninter- 
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viewed, and I own I was very anxious to be 
addressed by her, and to make her mind easy, 
should that be necessary, as I could not but 
feel that it was. For indeed I could see her 
eyes watching me from behind her gauze 
veil as I moved about. 

She did not, however, address me of her 
own accord, as the others had done; and at 
last I, overcome by my own anxiety to speak 
comfort to her, seized the occasion of the 
entrance of a woman with some tea for the 
ladies of the party to take the initiative in 
addressing her. 

So I took a cup of tea from the tray, and 
made my way into the corner where she sat 
alone. She seemed to shrink into herself as 
I approached, but I cannot help thinking she 
felt some sort of reassurance as soon as I 
spoke to her, offering her the welcome 
refreshment as gently as I could. 

She took the cup, and, forced to raise her 
veil a little, showed me a face even more 
attractive than I had supposed. I found 
myself stoutly denying, in my own mind, the 
possibility that this fair and sweet young 
creature could have anything very heavy on 
her conscience, and yet there was a sort of 
entreaty in her eyes which made me wonder. 

I followed up my first attention by others, 
bringing her cakes and sandwiches, and 
trying to arrange the curtain of the little 
window behind her in such a manner as to 
keep out the draught. And all the while I 
talked to her, not trying to make her talk in 
return, but striving to put her at her ease. 

I think she began to look at me with less 
suspicion, and at last she expressed a 
courteous regret that I should move about so 
much on her account. 

“Oh! Because of my foot?” said I. 
“That’s nothing. I. had a shot through 
it fighting out in Africa, but the lameness has 
nearly gone now, and it looks worse than it is.” 

I could see that she was looking at me 
earnestly through her veil. 

“You have been in Africa, fighting? And 
you've just come back?” she said, in an 
anxious voice scarcely above a_ whisper. 
“ 'Then—then you're not——” 

Her voice sank and died away. 

“I’m not anybody to be afraid of,” I 
answered, in a low voice, “but I’ve been 
amusing myself by pretending that I am to 
those people over there.” 

The tears rushed suddenly to her eyes, and 
her voice trembled as she said: “Oh, but 
you shouldn’t do that! You don’t know 
how much misery you may be causing! 
Surely, surely———” 


I was so much moved by her emotion that 
I could not at first answer her. 

At last I said :— 

“Surely we need not waste much com- 
passion upor wrong-doers, for they certainly 
must be wrong-doers if their consciences are 
so very tender !” 

“You are too hard,” said she, quickly. 
“Everybody is a wrong-doer, more or less, 
at some time or other, and very often it is 
more by misfortune or by weakness than by 
wickedness. It seems to me that cruelty is 
as bad as crime.” 

I looked at her earnestly. Her face, her 
voice, her manner, all seemed to me to inspire 
a perfect belief that she herself was the most 
innocent of human creatures. 

* At any rate,” I said, “no one would be 
hard or cruel to anybody for whom you were 
to plead!” 

A change came over her face. It broke up 
into an infinite tenderness. 

“Tf I could only believe fhat!” faltered 
she. 

And in an instant I understood that it was 
not upon her own account, but upon that 
of another, that she was in such distress. 
Realizing, with a quick look of terror, that 
she had in a measure betrayed herself, the 
pretty girl bit her lip, rose hurriedly, and 
looked at the hanging Dutch clock on the 
wall. 

“ How long do you think it will be,” she 
went on, nervously, “ before we can get on 
to Edinburgh ?” 

“A week, perhaps,” said I, rashly. 

I was sorry the next moment, for the tears 
rushed to her pretty blue eyes. 

“Then it will be too late,” said she, below 
her breath, in a tone of anguish. And then 
some instinct, some impulse, made her turn 
to me again, and looking up into my face 
with the most piteous look of entreaty she 
whispered : “Oh, sir, if you can do anything 
to help me to get on with my journey I do 
beg you to do it! I’m sure you would if 
you knew how much depends on it — the 
safety, the salvation, of one very near and 
dear to me, my only brother.” 

“T would do anything I could,” said |, 
earnestly ; “ but F 

“If there is any way of going on, no 
matter how difficult or even dangerous,” she 
went on, still in a whisper, and with her veil 
now quite raised, so that I could see every 
movement of her beautiful eyes, every quiver 
of her lips, “let me know of it—let me try 
it. Listen! I’m sure you would not betray 
a confidence. I don’t know why, but I do 
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feel sure of that. It is a matter almost of 
life and death to me. I have to find a sum 
of money within two days to save a great 
disgrace, a great sorrow. I can, I think, 
get it in Edinburgh from some relations ; 
but if I can’t get to them within that time 
it will be too late, and I shall break my 
heart.” 

I was distressed beyond measure by her 
words, even while I was conscious that the 
eyes of the young Scotchman were fixed upon 
us with a sort of shrewd malevolence which 
was disconcerting. I assured her that I 
would make inquiries as to the possibility of 
proceeding, and did my best to keep up her 
hopes, even though I could not but feel 
something like despair of her attaining her 
object. 

We were still talking earnestly in a low 
voice when I was startled to see a face 
pressed against the glass of the latticed 
window from the outside. Looking out I 
recognised the face of the man who had 
occupied the next compartment to mine in 
the train—the thief who had carried off the 
jewels. 

The cause of the terrible expression on his 
face only became clear to me in the light of 
after events. He had discovered the loss of 
the stolen property, and his haggard eyes and 
look of fierce despair were shocking to see. 

He looked at everybody in the room, 
staring in with bloodshot eyes, but dis- 
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appeared when an exclamation from my 
lips drew the attention of the occupants to 
him. . 

The men went to the window and tried to 
look out, but the snow was still falling too 
thickly for them to be able to do so. , 

The appearance of this haggard and 
ghastly face, however, pressed close to thé 
window-panes, had filled everybody with some 
uncanny sense of approaching misfortune. 
The women uttered faint screams, and there 
grew among us all a vague sense that some 
tragedy was happening, or about to happen. 

The men began to file out into the bar, 
leaving the rest of the company in a state of 
suspense and uneasiness, which was increased 
when a loud murmur of voices, swelling with 
excitement, came into the room. 

“What is it? What is happening?” asked 
the stout lady, nervously. 

I was going out in my turn, in spite of 
my lameness, to see what was wrong, when 
the door of the room burst open, and Mr. 
Granby Hillier came in, much excited and 
apparently somewhat relieved. 

“What is it ?” asked the Scotchman, who 
was the only man besides myself who had 
remained in the room. “What’s a’ the 
excitement ?” 

“There’s been a robbery,” cried he, “a 
great jewel robbery, and the thief was in the 
very same train with us.” 

The ladies exclaimed and asked a dozen 
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“HE OPENED ONE AND SHOWED THAT IT CONTAINED A HANDSOME DIAMOND BRACELET.” 
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questions, but the young Scotchman and I 
held our tongues. 

* Luckily,” went on Granby Hillier, 
“there were two detectives after him—in 
the train, too.” 

“Detectives! Ah!” 

The ladies looked interested and relieved 
at the same time. Poor Madame Maude, 
especially, gave a soft sigh of contentment. 
There was a worse malefactor than herse!f 
abroad ! 

“So they’ve caught him?” said she. 

“Not yet. But he’s been seen close by 
this house, and we may hope at any 
moment——” 

He was interrupted by a shout from out- 
side. We were by this time all upon our 
feet. But those of us who would have rushed 
out to learn the news were prevented by a 
sudden inrush of people from the bar. They 
entered in a body, bringing with them a strong 
perfume of whisky toddy. 

“Here’s one of the ‘tecs’ coming in 
here,” explained Granby Hillier, in a loud 
whisper. 

But it was not my friend of the train who 
came in, with a group of interested observers 
at his heels. It was a tall, thin man, with 
grizzled hair and whiskers, in a long, light 
overcoat and heavy muffler. He was a dis- 
appointing person after my friend, common- 
place - looking, and without any particular 
keenness of eye. Moreover, he did not wear 
policeman’s boots, and I felt inclined to 
doubt his pretensions. 

However, he came into the room, looked 
round casually, and asked if he could see the 
light luggage which had been brought from 
the train. With the greatest alacrity most of 
those present offered their bags and their 
parcels for his inspection; but I stood by 
the pretty girl’s side without offering mine. 
The Scotchman, however, officiously dragged 
my luggage into view. 

“Maybe ye'll care to see these things ; 
they’re the property of the young gentleman 
over yonder,” said h2, with a glance of 
malice, which I attributed to a sort of 
jealousy he felt at my companion’s honour- 
ing me with her conversation. 

The detective, who was closely followed 
by the landlord, looked at the luggage and 
then at me. I came forward and explained, 
in a low voice, that one of the bags was 


? 


mine. 

“The other,” said I, “was left in my 
charge by your colleague.” 

He looked into the bag which did not 
belong to me, and then he gazed steadily 


at me. And as he did so the Scotchman 
sniggered. 

Then, for the first time, a glimmering of 
the truth broke in upon me. Cold from 
head to foot, I struggled for my breath, and 
said, hoarsely :— 

“Surely, surely you don’t take me for a 
thief ?” 

The man in the long overcoat still lcoked 
at me in the same stolidly irritating way. 

“Oh, no, sir, that’s not what I take you 
for,” said he. “But—would you mind 
coming with me a minute?” 

I felt cold from head to foot, and the self- 
satisfied expression of smug content with the 
turn things were taking which I saw in the 
face of the Scotchman made me angry as 
well as anxious. All the group round us 
began instinctively to draw away from me, as 
I was suddenly conscious. Only the pretty 
young girl made a movement in my favour. 
Taking a step towards me, she smiled up in 
my face, and said :— 

“And I'll take care of your things till you 
come back.” 

The words were not much, but the comfort 
they gave me was so great that I could 
scarcely stammer out a conventional word of 
thanks. 

Then, feeling that I was an object of 
suspicion to everyone but her, I went out 
with the man in the long overcoat. 

He led me past the bar, up the narrow 
staircase, and unlocked a door on the upper 
floor. 

** Go in, please,” said he. And he followed 
me in, still carrying the bag of which I had 
taken charge. 

The room was of fair size, and was 
evidently used for lodge-meetings and 
farmers’ dinners. On the long table stood 
two lamps, and at the end sat three men. 
One of them was the man who had run away 
with the jewels, and whose face I had seen 
at the window downstairs ; the second was 
unknown to me; and the third was Birch. 

I had had an uncanny fear that Birch, of 
the shrewd eyes and the policeman’s boots, 
would turn out to be somebody else when | 
next met him. But he pushed back his 
chair, looked up at me as I entered, and 
burst out laughing. I gave a sigh of relief. 

“You've taken care of my bag, I hope?” 
said he. 

“Oh, yes,” said I. “At least, I’ve given 
it—I’ve had it taken——” 

And, without finishing my speech, I glanced 
at the man who had brought me in—the man 
in the long ccat. He, however, was taking no 

















notice of me. He placed the bag in front of 
the suspicious traveller from the next com- 
partment to ours. 

“Ts this your bag?” said he. 

“ Yes,” said the man, at once. “ This is it. 
And look ; here are some of the cases left at 
the bottom.” 

He pulled out, as he spoke, some shabby 
leather jewel-cases, and then he opened one 
and showed that it contained a handsome 
diamond bracelet. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Birch, from his seat 
at the table. 

But the speaker took no notice of him. 

“No doubt,” he went on, “he emptied all 
he could into his pockets and left what he 
couldn’t carry away.” 

I looked at Birch again, but he made 
no remark. I was getting puzzled once 
more. The man who was talking did not 
now look like a thief. He looked like a 
respectable gentleman’s servant, and now 
that his expression was no longer furtive and 
anxious his appearance 
and manner were not 
unprepossessing. He 
went on: 

““T wasn’t gone from 
the carriage more than 
a minute, and when I 
came back my bag was 
gone and another put 
in its place. I didn’t 
find it out till the acci- 
dent, when I dragged it 
out from under the seat, 
and saw that it had been 
exchanged for another 
like it. The fellow must 
have watched me when 
I’ve been in charge of 
her ladyship’s jewels 
before.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed 
Birch again. 

And then I saw that 
1e was handcuffed. 

“Good heavens!” 
ried I. “‘ Then—then 
you’re not a detective 
it all?” 

“No,” said Birch, in- 

lently ; “but I pass 
very well for one—with 
the mugs!” 

The remark was ex- 

‘edingly pointed, and 
I grewred. More than 
that, I felt sick and cold 
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with the shock of this discovery, and with the 
fear that I was suspected of being the man’s 
accomplice. I staggered a little, and when 
the man in the long coat gave me his arm I 
made sure he meant to arrest me. 

“TI know nothing about it—really !” 
stammered I. 

“Bless you, sir! Of course you don’t. 
You're as innocent as a babe,” said he. 

This was meant to be reassuring, but I 
confess I should have preferred a different 
form of words. I felt more and more keenly 
the sense they all had of my gullibility as the 
man in the long coat good-naturedly made 
clear to me what had happened. 

My supposed detective, Birch, was an 
expert thief, who had found out that the 
jewels of a certain very great lady were to be 
sent to her by train by a confidential and 
trusted servant who had frequently been 
employed on similar errands. As he was a 
member of a gang who devoted their time to 
these matters, Birch knew that it was the 
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custom for this servant to carry the jewels in 
a common Gladstone bag, to avoid exciting 
suspicions as to the value of the parcel. He 
had therefore provided himself with a similar 
bag, and had deftly exchanged the one for 
the other on the first opportunity. 

Then, transferring as much of the jewellery 
as he could conveniently carry from the. bag 
to his own pockets, he had left the bag itself 
in my care, and he would probably have 
succeeded in making his escape but for the 
mishap, which had caused the servant to 
find out his loss almost immediately. 

This latter had given the alarm toa couple 
of real detectives who had been sent by the 
same train as the servant, by way of extra 
precaution. One of them, seated in the next 
compartment to the servant, had seen the 
entrance and departure from the carriage of 
Birch, and when the accident happened 
and the alarm was given he had little 
difficulty in identifying the escaping thief, 
‘rhom he and his colleague promptly brought 
to bay and overhauled. 

To turn out his pockets, recover the 
stolen property, and then to handcuff and to 
take him to the inn were their next cares. 
And when I was brought in with the missing 
bag the smallest details of the robbery were 
made clear. 

It was with a burning face and an uneasy 
sense of my own stupidity that I went down- 
stairs again, leaving the thief, the servant, 
and the two detectives together. 

The sore point with me was that the 
miserable Scotchman looked upon me as 
the greatest duffer that ever drew breath, and 
piqued himself upon his discernment in 
finding it out. 

To my secret satisfaction, however, things 
turned out differently from what I had 
expected. No sooner had I re-entered the 
room where I had left my travelling-com- 
panions than the Scotchman sprang up, 


scared and pale, ejaculating in unmistakable 
dismay :— 

“Then ye’re no the thief?” 

Quick to take advantage of this, I drew 
myself up and said, quietly :— 
No, not exactly. 


“The thief! But I’m 
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very happy to have been of use in running 
the scoundrel to earth.” 

The sensation caused by these words was 
indescribable. All the travellers talked at 
once, asking questions, and trying to prove 
that they had never themselves had the 
least doubt of the truth. 

“They had, though,” whispered my pretty 
girl to me, presently, when the commotion 
had calmed down a little and the group had 
become broken into twos and threes. ‘“ They 
all followed the lead of that Scotchman, who 
thought you had been arrested too.” 

We laughed together over this little joke, 
for my pretty companion’s spirits were rising 
since the information had been brought in 
that the snow had ceased to fall and that in 
a short time it was hoped the line might be 
clear enough for us to continue our journey. 

By the time we did so I had learnt that 
my heroine’s name was Mary Mallow, and 
that we had some friends in common, by 
means of whom I had already made up my 
mind to improve my acquaintance with this, 
the sweetest girl I had ever met. I sympa- 
thized with her anxiety for the young brother 
who had, in a weak moment, done the rash 
act from the consequences of which she 
hoped to rescue him by an appeal to their 
relations. And I had already made up my 
mind on one of the most important subjects 
in the world to a previously heart-whole 
young man. 

A certain reserve on the part of the rest of 
our travelling-companions, engendered by the 
remembrance of their rash confessions to me, 
helped to throw us two together. 

And in the pleasure I felt in her society I 
was able to overcome the annoyance caused 
by Birch, who, as he walked over the snow 
towards the train between the two real 
detectives, said to me as he passed :— 

“Good-bye, old pal! I wish I could come 
across a few more of your sort, that I do!” 

I felt myself grow red under the taunt; 
but after all, if I had made some mistakes on 
that journey, my fellow-passengers had made 
more. 

And they had no pretty Mary Mallow to 
console them ! 























7o Meet Charles Dickens. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 


my article on 
“Autograph 
Hunters” in 
the last number 
of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE I 
omitted to men- 
tion a curious 
case in New 
York five years 
ago. I was 
making an 
afternoon call, 
towisha literary 
friend a merry 
Christmas, 
when his two 
daughters, about fifteen and sixteen years 
of age, came in armed with their autograph 
albums. 

“As this is Christmas Day it would be 
just sweet of you, Mr. Furniss, to give us 
a sketch of that love of a man, Charles 
Dickens. We reckon he must have been an 
intimate acquaintance of yours in London, 
England.” 

This startling supposition so surprised me 
that I all but dropped the pen on the nice 
clean page. 

“Bless you, children, when Charles Dickens 
died I was, unfortunately, only your age. 
One of my regrets in life has been that I 
was not born ten years sooner ; then I might 
not only have known Charles Dickens, but 
possibly I might have been doing then what 
I am engaged upon now—illustrating the 
works of the immortal humorist*. But if 
you ever come to London you shall do a 
Dickens tramp and I will be your guide.” 

This “fall” I carried out my promise. I 
showed the charming American “ gurls” the 
Old Curiosity Shop that wasn’t the Old 
Curiosity Shop ; I showed them where Tom 
All-Alone’s had been, but where the ground 
is now County Councilled flat. I showed 
them places associated with Dickens north, 
south, east, and west of London. After 
seeing them back to their hotel I hurried 
home. Being thoroughly tired out I fell to 
sleep in the arm-chair in my studio, with two 








* 1 began to illustrate Charles Dickens's works about seven 
years ago, but in consequence of other business I make slow 
progress. 








things running in my mind—Dickens and 
dinner. 

“ Telegram, sir. 

“Thanks.” 

The telegram ran :— 

“Just received your invitation to dinner 
Christmas Day. I accept with pleasure. 
How are the drawings getting on? Mr. 
Pickwick and his motor suggests great possi- 
bilities. From Charles Dickens, Gad’s Hill.” 

I woke laughing. What a funny idea! 

“Well,” thought I, “suppose my dream 
were a true one, whom should I ask to meet 
Charles Dickens ?” 

No one questions the fact that Charles 
Dickens popularized Christmas in England. 
“T will honour Christmas in my heart, I 
will live in the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. The spirits of all three shall strive 
within me. I will not shut out the lessons 
that they teach.” 

The lessons Charles Dickens taught are 
remembered to this day. It is at Christmas 
time that the thoughts of thousands turn to 
Dickens ; even the thoughts of those who 
do not read Dickens and do not keep 
Christmas think of him who made Christmas 
sentiments household words. “ Christmas 
time! The man must be a misanthrope 
indeed in whose breast something like a 
jovial feeling is not roused—in whose mind 
some pleasant associations are not awakened 
—by the recurrence of Christmas.” This 
sentiment is applicable to the wrter of it. 
Every Christmas Dickens’s name rises before 
us, and we are reminded of some pleasant 
associations either with Dickens personally 
or with him through his Christmas creations. 

I would invite such as these—men who 
either knew him or were associated with his 
work. I would make up a Christmas party 
to meet Dickens, as he himself wrote: “ Who 
can be insensible to the outpourings of 
good feeling, and the honest interchange of 
affectionate attachment, which abound at 
this season of the year? A Christmas fainily 


” 


party! We know nothing in Nature more 
delightful. There seems a magic in the very 


name of Christmas.” The magic was that I 
found myself inviting Charles Dickens to 
meet those still living whom he either knew 
or ought to know. 

It is not to be a dinner such as Dickens 
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describes in “ Little Dorrit,” of “ the rarest 
dishes, sumptuously cooked and sumptuously 
served ; the choicest fruits ; the most exquisite 
wines ; marvels of workmanship in gold and 
silver, china and glass ; innumerable things 
delicious to the senses of taste, smell, and 
sight.” When my guests arrive there will be 
“ something peculiar in their air and manner, 
though you could hardly describe what it is ; 
you cannot divest yourself of the idea that 
they have come for some other purpose than 
mere eating and drinking.” 

To parody a description of a dinner-party 
in “ Our Mutual Friend”: The great looking- 
glass above the sideboard reflects the table 
and the company. Reflects the chair from the 
study at Gad’s Hill in which 
Dickens sat and wrote so much 
of his work. Reflects Lord James 
of Hereford, president of the Boz 
Club ; reflects Lord Brampton, 
who knew Dickens so 
well ; reflects the accom- 
plished Hamilton Aidé ; 
reflects my old friend J. 
Ashby Sterry, whose 
graceful pen keeps the 
memory of Dickens green ; 
reflects F. G. Kitton, who 
is the Dickens compiler 
and chronicler of the 
time ; reflects the hand- 
some presence of my 
friend Arthur 4 Beckett, 
who knew Dickens and 
wrote for him, together 
with Mr. Moy Thomas, 
Sir Edward Dicey, and 
Dickens’s dear old friend 
Dean Hole. Reflects the 
pleasant, legal, and any- 
thing but Buzfuzzian face 
of Dickens’s acquaintance, 
Mr. Inderwick, K.C., and many other mutual 
friends, not the least interesting and charm- 
ing of all being that grand old illustrator and 
cartoonist Sir John Tenniel ; for, as is natural, 
I first hold out my hand to greet the artists 
who worked with Dickens, or knew him. 

No living artist was better acquainted with 
Charles Dickens than Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A. He is the son of the late Frank Stone, 
A.R.A., a conventional painter of a type of 
picture such as “The First Appeal” and 
“The Last Appeal,” which found favour with 
the public in the early Victorian era. 


Through this intimacy of his father with 
Dickens young Stone got the chance of 
illustrating the author ; in fact, Dickens, with 







MR. MARCUS STONE, R.A., ILLUSTRATOR OF 
“OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.” 
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a kindness peculiar to him, did all he could 
to start the “son of poor Frank Stone” as an 
illustrator. The title of the book, “Our 
Mutual Friend,” was therefore happily sugges- 
tive as the one for him to illustrate, followed 
by “Great Expectations,” which, however, 
were not realized altogether, as Mr. Marcus 
Stone abandoned illustrating for painting —-in 
which there is nothing in evidence to show 
any influence of his early patron, Dickens. 
Although he has declared that “as a man 
Dickens influenced my life enormously,” his 
art shows it not; in fact, he has honestly 
confessed that, although he was greatly struck 
with the dramatic force of Dombey’s paternal 
pride in the birth of his heir, while he cared 
little for his daughter, 
being determined to paint 
a picture on the subject, 
he was forced to paint 
Dombey as Henry VIIL., 
Paul as Edward VI., and 
Florence as Princess 
Elizabeth. 

My eye will be attracted 
to Mr. Luke Fildes, who 
has sketched on the back 
of the menu one of the 
famous characters from 
“Edwin Drood.” There 
is a sadness in Mr. Fildes’s 
look, for he always thinks 
of that unfinished work 
and of the empty chair 
which he painted at Gad’s 
Hill immediately after his 
newly -found friend had 
breathed his last. 

It was in “ Edwin 
Drood” (chapter xiv.) 
that Dickens for the last 
time described his beloved 
Christmas time, “ Christ- 
mas Eve in Cloisterham,” the striking of the 
cathedral clock and the cawing of the rooks 
from the cathedral tower, “ when the circle 
of their lines was very nearly traced, and the 
beginning and the end were drawing close 
together.” At that time poor Dickens’s life 
was very nearly traced, and the beginning 
and the end were rapidly drawing close 
together ! 

Mr. Luke Fildes is not afraid of modern 
dress, as is shown by his pictures entitled 
“ The Doctor,” “ The Village Wedding,” and 
“The Return of the Penitent”; and more 
important than all these, “ The Casuals.” It 
was the appearance of the latter subject in 
the first number of the Graphic which, 
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MR. LUKE FILDES, R.A., ILLUSTRATOR OF “‘ THE MYSTERY 
OF EDWIN DkOOD,” 


brought under the notice of Charles Dickens, 
ended by Mr. Fildes illustrating his unfinished 
work, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” The 
“mystery ” was buried with the author. In 
illustrating Dickens, Mr. Fildes found him 
difficult to please and rather puzzling to 
work with. Dickens was determined that the 
mystery should be a secret, and reluctantly 
gave sufficient details for the pictures to 
illustrate the story. In one instance the 
great author showed an extraordinary lack of 
perception. “I want you to draw the man 
creeping up the winding stairs to the belfry ; 
he must have no lamp—there must be no 
light of any kind, and no moon; the man 
must have the face of——” 

“But,” interrupted the artist, “ without 
any light whatever how can I show a face ?” 

Dickens laughingly replied, “ Oh, I never 
thought of that.” 

The mirror in my dining-room will also 
reflect the interesting head of the Hon. Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G., and my old 
and treasured friend, Mr. F. D. Finlay. 
These two Irishmen were intimate with 
Dickens, and I shall overhear them compar- 
ing notes as to Charles Dickens’s utter want 
of appreciation of Irish humour. In no book 
does he touch upon Irish wit or introduce 
an Irish character. I understand by the 
letters of these two that in Dickens’s 
estimation the Irish have no humour; it 
appeared to him that the Irishman either 
spoke as a fool or was insolent. One 


has told the story how he tried to 
Vol. xxiv.—88, 


explain to Dickens that this was not so and 
gave the Irish definition of nothing — “a 
footless stocking without a leg.” Dickens, 
when this was mentioned to him, shook his 
head, and could not see any humour in it. 
Then the other has recorded how he tried to 
explain Irish humour to Dickens by mention- 
ing the fact that Irish people invariably build 
strong stone walls round their chapels and 
churches to keep out the pigs and the cows. 
When they were building a wall around a 
certain church in his neighbourhood the 
workmen pulled down the church to supply 
the stones with which to build the wall. 
The peculiarly Irish humour here, however, 
Dickens failed entirely to grasp. 

Mr. F. D. Finlay was proprietor and editor 
of the Vorthern Whig, and when Charles 
Dickens visited Belfast to give his readings 
he stopped with Mr. Finlay. To look at the 
evergreen Frank Finlay one would hardly 
believe that he is old enough to remember 
those fortunate days, and to keep the com- 
pany in good humotr with his genial, bright 
stories and memories of Dickens. 

The other celebrated Irishman, Si: Charles 
Gavan Duffy, the oldest and most intefest- 
ing guest I shall ask, was born in 1816. 
Although springing from a family of eminent 
scholars and ecclesiastics, he jumped into 
notoriety as an Irish Nationalist writer 
and editor, and by being tried and 
convicted of sedition in company with 
Dan O'Connell. The House of Lords set 
aside the conviction. He was subsequently 
unsuccessfully tried for treason-felony. At 





HON. SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.—" ANOTHER 
INJUSTICE TO IRELAND.” 
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MR. G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. 


the polls he opposed the Government Under- 
Secretary who had prosecuted him—defeated 
him, and entered Parliament. In those days 
the Independent Irish Party in the House of 
Commons was very different from the familiar 
object of the Dependent Irish Party of to- 
day. And in looking back Dickens’s old 
acquaintance must see the truth of the 
author’s words in “ Martin Chuzzlewit”: 
“The mine which Time has slowly dug 
beneath familiar objects is sprung in an 
instant ; and what was rock before becomes 
but sand and dust. Most men, at one 
time or other, have proved this in some 
degree.” Certainly no man more than 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, for he, when 
forty - six, gave up all the exciting political 
Irish struggle and Parliamentary life in Great 
Britain and emigrated to Australia. He 
practised at the Bar in Melbourne, became 
Minister of Public Works, Prime Minister, 
Speaker of the Legislative Chamber, etc. 
After twenty-four years he returned to Eng- 
land and to literature, and a year ago became 
president of the newly-founded Irish Literary 
Society, London. But this is digression. I 
am forgetting my artist gu sts. 

Another artist who iooks back with grati- 
tude to Dickens I note sketching a little boy 
who, with a great lump of clay in front of 
him, is seated in the sculptor’s studio, begin- 
ning his art career, and tells once more 
the story of when he was engaged in 
this artistic effort. “A bright, lively young 
man, good-looking, and with dark flowing 
locks, entered the studio, accompanied 
by Behnes, and took his seat in a comfortable 
arm-chair on a revolving platform. He, too, 
seemed amused at the scene—and very 
much so when he caught sight of a small 
boy sitting in front of a foot almost as big as 
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himself, with a bun on one side and a large 
lump of clay on the other, which he was 
trying to thumb into shape. I was the little 
boy, and the lively young man with the dark 
flowing locks was Charles Dickens. He 
came and looked over me, patted me on the 
head, and said some kind things; but I did 
not know who he was till afterwards.” So 
says Mr. G. A. Storey. And the same genial 
artist takes from his pocket a sketch of 
“Old Weller,” his first artistic effort, which 
eventually he discovered was the finger-post 
pointing to art and fame. 

From art we come to music. Here sits a 
handsome gentleman playing, through force 
of habit, an imaginary tune on the table-cloth. 
This is Mr. Francesco Berger, the ever 
bright, genial, indefatigable director of the 
London Philharmonic, who comes to renew 
his early acquaintance with Charles Dickens. 
Indirectly he owes his living all these years in 
London to Dickens, for it was when studying 
music in Leipzig in the fifties that he made the 
acquaintance of the younger Charles Dickens, 
then living with Tauchnitz’s, the booksellers, 
who were initiating him into the mysteries 
of the trade. This intimacy led to his 
returning to England with young Charles 
(for Francesco Berger was born in England), 
and subsequently to the introduction to 
the author, who invited him to compose 
the overtures and incidental music to the 
two plays, “The Lighthouse” and “The 
Frozen Deep.” Francesco Berger also pre- 
sided at the piano at the Tavistock House 
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entertainmentsand 
other places. He 
tells us of his plea- 
sant trip to Bou- 
logne in 1856, 
where he was 
much with the 
Dickens family ; 
of how Charles 
Dickens carried 
his baby boy on 
his head all the 
way to the fair ; he 
tells us of the re- 
hearsals, of Augustus 
Eggs’s realistic acting 
of sea-sickness which 
so delighted the 


Queen and Prince 
Consort. The 
Dickens musical 


composer and_per- 
former wears in 
honour of his 
“ manager” the three 
blue enamelled studs 
set in diamonds, “ From C. D. to F. B., 1857.” 
“They are as bright and fresh-looking as 
their wearer,” I say to him. “Ah,” ‘he 
replies, “for brightness, sparkling like these 
diamonds, with a heartiness as pure as this 
enamel, no one ever equalled ‘ The Manager,’ 
Charles Dickens.” 

From music we come to the stage. For, 
after all, Dickens was born to be a great 
actor ; by a lucky accident he became a great 
author. All those who have ever heard him 
read admit that he was the 
greatest actor of his day ; and 
it was his love for the stage 
that, in a measure, hastened 
his death. Just before his 
fatal seizure, when very ill, he 
presided on the stage at a 
friend’s house, superintending 
the performance of his daugh- 
ters, who were, as amateurs, 
taking part in the play. One 
of his last letters was to Miss 
Marie Wilton, now Lady 
Bancroft. It is interesting to 
note that the words Scrooge’s 
nephew speaks in praise of a 
charitable Christmas time Sir 
Squire Bancroft has often and 
often repeated in giving the 
“Christmas Carol.” “Though 
it has never put a scrap of 


gold or silver in my pocket, I SIKES, 
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believe that it has 
done me good, and 
wili do me good ; 
and I say, God 
bless it!” might 
well be applied to 
this talented reader 
of Dickens him- 
self, for he has 
given his readings 
for charity, and, as 
he said to me, he 
has had a “kind, for- 
giving, charitable, 
pleasant time,” in read- 
ing Dickens at Christ- 
mas. Apropos of this 
mythical dinner to 
Dickens he writes :— 

“18, Berkeley Square, 

“ September 12th, 
1902. 

“My Dear Fur- 
Niss, — Just up from 
the country I find your 
invitation, and hasten 
to answer it. Alas! I never knew Dickens ; 
I just missed the privilege—one of his very 
last letters was written to my wife. 

“ All I can suggest, in reply to your kindly 
expressed wish, is that by my ‘reading’ of 
the ‘Christmas Carol’ I have had the 
pleasure to give fifteen thousand pounds to 
hospitals, and, perhaps, have done some- 
thing to ‘keep his memory green.’—Sincerely 
always, SQUIRE BANCROFT.” 

And after dinner I am sure Sir Squire will 
honour us with a reading from 
the “ Christmas Carol.” 

Two of my most treasured 
friends — everybody’s friend, 
dear “Johnny” Toole, and 
our greatest and most scholarly 
actor, Sir Henry Irving — will 
come together. I wonder, 
as they are coming to meet 
Charles Dickens, will Sir 
Henry appear, as he did in 
1868, as Bill Sikes ; and will 
his old chum, Toole, once 
more don the dress and give 
that never - to - be - forgotten 
whistle in the character of the 
Artful Dodger? Alas! how 
seldom we see Dickens re- 
presented on the stage now- 
adays! It would be difficult 
to find actors at present with 
the right stuff in them to 
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play Dickens parts. 
Dickens was essentially a 
dramatic writer. More 
than that, he was a fine 
actor, and no doubt in 
writing his books he 
selected his characters and 
situations more as a drama- 
tist than asa novelist. His 
characters were all strongly 
drawn. ‘They had to play 
so that the last man in 
the gallery heard them and 
saw them. In the reading 
world “the gallery” is 
represented, and it was 
Dickens’s object to reach 
the bourgeois reader. To- 
day the actor who “ plays 
to the gallery” is called 
stagey, old-fashioned, and 
out-of-date. ‘To test this, find a cast to play 
Dickens. 

That 


most excellent actor, James Fer- 
nandez, has played many Dickens parts. 
“Aye,” he said to me, “what splendid 
character-acting I have seen in those plays! 
Sam Emery and little Clarke as Squeers and 
Uriah Heep, Miss Harriet Coveney as Miss 
Squeers, and every part, no matter how 
small, played to the life. I recollect at the 
Adelphi playing Martin Chuzzlewit. On the 
table were ‘property’ books. Old ledgers 
of the theatre served the purpose; in the 
scene we opened them, and it was curious 
to note the takings 
of the theatres in the 
old days as compared 
with now. Seventy or 
eighty pounds was a 
big Boucicault suc- 
cess ; a hundred toa 
hundred and twenty 
pounds on Satur- 
days.” Nowadays 
with such a return a 
manager would close 
a theatre. But then 
in those days an 
actor and his wife 
playing leading parts 
received four pounds 
a week between 
them ; now the same 
would demand a 
hundred and forty ! 
All readers of 
Forster’s “ Life of 
Dickens” will _re- 
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member that the novelist 
was rightly angry beyond 
control at the premature 
dramatizing of his stories. 
The worst culprit was 
Edward Stirling, and it is 
notorious that in conse- 
quence of this manufac- 
turer of plays supplying 
the last act of one of his 
books caused Dickens to 
alter the ending of the 
novel. 

Dickens was terribly in 
earnest in everything con- 
nected with the stasz. He 
was really himself the first- 
tragedy man he refers to 
in “Nicholas Nickleby”: 
“We had a first-tragedy 
man in our company once, 
who, when he played Othello, used to black 
himself all over. But that’s feeling a part 
and going into it as if you meant it; it isn’t 
usual—more’s the pity.” 

Then I find chatting with Mr. Toole and Sir 
Henry their old friend, John Hollingshead, 
who wrote so much for Charles Dickens’s 
“ All the Year Round,” before the days he 
turned theatrical manager and held up at 
the Gaiety “the sacred lamp of burlesque.” 
John Hollingshead wrote a few years after 
Dickens’s death, in reply to the snarlings of 
more modern authors, the following charac- 
teristic tribute: “ When the turmoil of the 
present century, with 
all the virulence of its 
political debate and 
all the petty jea- 
lousies of its litera- 
ture, shall have 
passed away; when 
those who penned the 
stinging epigram or 
the caustic satireshall 
be weak, or dead, or 
dying — dying ; and 
anxious togive worlds 
to cancel many a 
brilliant injustice 
which their hasty 
pens have put upon 
record, then, and 
not till then, shall we 
arrive at a calm esti- 
mate of the value of 
the writings of 
Dickens.” 

Another constant 
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A VERY RARE PORTRAIT OF DICKENS, TAKEN SHORTLY BEFORE HIS DEATH. 
IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. J. C. PARKINSON, 


contributor to Charles Dickens’s magazine, 
Mr. J. C. Parkinson, arrives, with a highly- 
Valued portrait of the great novelist—the only 
good photograph of Dickens taken in his last 
years, and I know of only one other of this 
in existence—which I here reproduce. Mr. 
Parkinson was not only a friend of Dickens’s, 
but, as a quotation from his letter to him will 
show, a very valued contributor. It is a 
specimen also of Dickens’s kind appreciation 
of those who worked for him. “In my 
editorship both of Household Words and 
All the Year Round you know very well that 
I have invariably offered you those subjects 
of political and social interest to write upon 
in which integrity, exactness, a remarkable 
power of generalizing evidence and balancing 
facts, and a special clearness in stating the 
case were indispensable on the part of the 
writer. My confidence in your powers has 
never been misplaced, and through all our 
literary intercourse you have never been hasty 
or wrong. Whatever trust you have under- 
taken has been so completely discharged 
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that it has become 
my habit to read your 
proofs rather for my 
own edification than 
(as in other cases) for 
the detection of some 
slip here or there, or the 
more pithy presentation 
of the subject.” 

“ Have you everdined 
with Dickens?” I ask. 

“Yes, I dined with 
Dickens at Tavistock 
House on Christmas 
Day, 1859 —a family 
party. These I remem- 
ber tohave been present: 
Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend and his pet spaniel 
and Mr. Sheriff Gordon 
were there; Mrs. D., 
Senior (his mother), and 
also Alfred Dickens, 
engineer (brother), and 
wife, who is still alive 
and a great friend of 
mine. We played chil- 
dren’s games in the 
evening, Dickens lead- 
ing — ‘Proverbs’ and 
‘Yes and No.’.” 

Then the father of 
the Royal Academy, 
Dickens’s old friend, and the favourite artist 
of the Dickensonia period, William Powell 
Frith, may honour the memory of the novelist 
by being present. For no pictures gave 
Dickens greater pleasure than Frith’s “ Derby 
Day,” “The Railway Station,” and “ The 
Ramsgate Sands.” I could see that great 
artistic success of the Victorian era resting 
on the arm of Mr. Marion Spielmann, the 
proud possessor of Frith’s portrait of Charles 
Dickens ; while the Poet Laureate of England, 
who is numbered among Dickens’s personal 
acquaintances, may write an Ode for this 
important occasion. 

With such a company I leave the details 
of the evening to the imagination of the 
reader. It is not for me to say what would 
be the result of such a gathering. To once 
more quote Charles Dickens, I feel certain 
my reminiscence of such an evening would 
be that “ Every man among them hummed a 
Christmas tune, or had a Christmas thought, 
or spake below his breath to his companion 
of some bygone Christmas Day.” 











Christmas for Three. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


SMALL child sat curled up 
on a white rug enjoying the 
warm glow of the big log fire. 
Such a luxurious little soul 
she looked in her velvet frock 
with its quaint lace collar, her 
feet tucked away under her supple body, her 
hair hanging round her face like a mane of 
ruddy gold. 

The childish eyes, wide and wistful, doubt- 
less saw in the bright flames pictures of 
wonder and delight, for was not the spirit of 
Christmas in the air with all its fantasy—the 
spirit of Christmas which bespoke mystery 
and charm ? 

So still she sat that two women conversing 
in low tones as the twilight gathered forgot 
the presence of Viva and talked unreservedly. 

“ Of course he will come back for Christ- 
mas,” murmured Viva’s aunt, a very girlish- 
looking young matron, who had motored over 
to spend the day with Mrs. Arundel. 

Her sister sighed, shaking her fair head, 
which in the 
firelight appear- 
ed the exact 
shade of Viva’s ; 
and the sigh 
made the child 
look up from her 
reverie to listen 
attentively. 

“T am afraid 
not. He is 
engrossed heart 
and soul in this 
one absorb- 
ing passion— 
science !” 

Mrs. Arundel 
spoke with a 
bitterness she 
usually control- 
led in Viva’s 
hearing, and 
continued with 
the sound of 
tears in her 
voice, while a 
suspicious mois- 
ture made her 
eyes unnaturally 
bright. 

* Be thankful, 
Carina, your 
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husband finds no joy in the solitude of a 
laboratory—consider yourself lucky you have 
not married a man with Dudley’s tastes. 
Only think of it: Viva and I are eclipsed by 
the study of chemistry, put on one side, 
ignored—that the world may be the wiser 
through a few experiments! As if the world 
were not quite wise enough already !” 

“Why should he not work at home?” 
asked Carina. 

“He declares we should distract him ; so 
he built himself a bungalow at Moreton, 
where he buries himself month after month, 
and, though it is only eight miles away, as 
far as we are concerned he might as well be 
at the North Pole! I sent him just one line 
yesterday (he hates letters): ‘Expect you 
home to-morrow ’—nothing more. I am too 
proud to tell him how my heart yearns for 
the love and companionship of old days.” 

“T pass through Moreton to-night,” said 
Carina. “I shall call on him. He ought to 
be told. It isn’t treating you fairly.” 

Carina folded 
her arms; there 
was a bright flush 
in her cheeks 
kindled by re- 
sentment. Tall, 
athletic, singu- 
larly deter- 
mined, she 
looked as if she 
might carry out 
her threat. 

“Please do 
nothing of the 


kind. Dudley 
would be furi- 
ous. Ah!” 


The exclama- 
tion broke from 
Mrs. Arundel’s 
lips with unmis- 
takable delight 
as a_ telegram 
was handed to 
her —a_ yellow 
envelope, which 
doubtless bore 
some kindly 
message of re- 
assurance. 

“He will 
come back for 
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Christmas; he must come back for Christ- 
mas!” she inwardly told herself, though out- 
wardly she confessed, ‘‘ I am afraid not !” 

The child on the hearthrug noticed her 
mother’s fingers tremble as she read the 
writing. The flames leapt ' p with strange, 
almost fiendish, glee, illuminating Mrs. 
Arundel’s haggard face. Viva fancied they 
laughed and crackled purposely—to accen- 
tuate the pain, the disappointment. “Not 
coming !” 

Only two words, but Christmas brightness 
and Christmas cheer dwindled and vanished ; 
only two words spoken with assumed callous- 
ness, yet they affected the whole outlook of 
the glad to-morrow. Viva rose and, drawing 
nearer, nestled closer to her mother’s side. 
She felt at a loss for words. Aunt Carrie’s 
remark kept ringing in her ears—“* He ought 
to be told.” 

“We wanted him, didn’t we, ever so 
much ?” whispered the little voice. “I think 
perhaps we had better not light up the 
Christmas tree now ; he will like to see it so 
much when he does come. Do you think if 
he knew we had fastened his present right at 
the top he would change his mind ?” 

Mrs. Arundel did not reply, but Carina 
suggested that Viva might go and play 
upstairs, evidently discerning that the child’s 
innocent r marks were calculated to harrow 
rather than console her mother. 

Viva slipped away gladly, for the atmo- 
sphere of the room seemed suddenly fraught 
with depression, and the child was keenly 
sensitive to influences. 

It quite stagyered her—the mere idea that 
Christmas might after all not bea time of 
rejoicing, and that even the merry bells 
which would peal from the church tower 
could sound a mournful note to the ears of 
the disappointed and lonely. The thought 
came as a revelation, a shock—she stretched 
out her baby arms and breathed hard. The 
realities of life pressed upon her with a 
weight of responsibility, the big things made 
themselves felt. 

A woman’s happiness—that was the matter 
at stake. She did not think of her own dis- 
appointment ; all unconsciously her generous 
little mind dwelt only upon Mrs. Arundel’s 
heartache and suffering. 

What was this bogey her mother called 
“Science,” which had come into their lives 
and rendered their home a blank? The horrid 
spectre meant to spoil their Christmas now, 
as it had spoilt so many pleasant plans 
already since it builded itself a house and 
walled her father round within a tower of 
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solitude. Viva stood quite still in the low- 
roofed hall, thinking. Across the ceiling 
long rafters of oak gave an old-fashioned air 
to the building. The firelight played on 
carved settees and quaint furniture, while the 
great chimney seemed inviting Viva to 
shelter and forget her woes in its ingle-nook. 

Though a lover of warmth and comfort, 
just as dogs and kittens delight in the glow 
of a friendly hearth, Viva shook her head at 
the invitation, crossing to the rattling window, 
which a cold wind shook freezingly —a blizzard 
from the north-east. The garden below 
looked bare and cheerless, but the child’s 
imagination travelled back to one day last 
summer, and, instead of the rough voice of 
Boreas, she heard again the hum of bees 
revelling in a perfect prairie of intoxicating 
mignonette, and losing themselves in the 
delight of gillyflowers. 

She remembered watching her father and 
mother strolling up and down the narrow, 
winding path through an avenue of scented 
bloom, while she ran at their side catching 
snatches of the conversation. 

“The bungalow will be finished next 
week,” he had said, cheerfully ; “then I can 
begin my experiments in real earnest.” 

Mrs. Arundel, joining in his enthusiasm, 
talked of the happy hours he would spend in 
his new haunt, adding that she hoped his 
studies might never keep him long away, 
but only make the lazy leisure of their 
country life the sweeter when he came home. 

She stood as she spoke by a great feathery 
bush of larkspur. Viva saw it all again—the 
fair, tall woman crowned by a picture hat of 
crimson and pink roses. 

“That is the prettiest hat I have ever 
seen,” the scientist remarked, and the words 
which followed sank deeply into Viva’s heart 
—‘the very prettiest hat! If my Queen 
Esther ever wishes to ask me a favour, be 
sure no man could possibly resist the charms 
of that wonder in millinery.” 

From that day, as the summer advanced, 
Mrs. Arundel constantly wore the favoured 
confection, till even the marvellous Paris 
roses sO cunningly manufactured lost their 
bloom, faded in the sun, and finally expired 
in their bed of limp chiffon under the 
harmful influence of an August shower. 

“The poor old hat is done for; I shall 
never get another he likes so well!” Esther 
Arundel had said to herself, as she threw 
the disfigured thing of beauty upon an un- 
beautiful heap of rubbish. 

No one saw Viva, a few minutes later, 
carefully lift the hat beloved of her father 








“THAT IS THE PRETTIEST HAT | HAVE EVER SEEN, THE 
from its lowly position in the dust, consign- 
ing the crushed roses and limp straw decked 
in chiffon to her play-box, a large receptacle 
kept for her own special properties. 

To the child’s untrained eye the long 
rose-sprays were just as attractive as when 
Queen Esther walked among the mignonette 
in the lovely old herbaceous garden so full of 
fragrant odours, and rich with love unchilled 
by wintry blasts. 

Now, as Viva’s eyes rested on the frost- 
bitten grass and bare, gaunt trees, her father’s 
words re-echoed through her brain, sounding 
the chords of memory, waking music in 
her heart. 

Had he not declared emphatically no man 
could possibly resist the charms of that won- 
derful hat? Father always spoke the truth, 
she knew that for certain! Ever since his 
chance remark, the child, steeped in fairy 
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lore, imbued the once 
dainty trifle with magic 
significance. It held, she 
believed, a secret power, 
as many an odd relic in 
the pages of juvenile 
fiction. She thought of 
Aladdin’s lamp, of the red 
rose which brought fortune 
in war, and the love flower 
coveted by those whose 
natural charms were not 
sufficiently powerful to 
attract affection. With a 
leap she sprang from the 
window-seat upon which 
she was kneeling, hearing 
only the wild beating of her 
heart as she ran upstairs. 
Her large play-room was 
empty ; the nursery gover- 
ness being away for Christ- 
mas holidays, Viva felt 
delightfully free. 

A great resolution took 
possession of her soul. She 
must prevent Christmas 
being a failure, for mother’s 
sake! She struggled with 
a desire to laugh and cry 
at the same time, yet oddly 
enough she did neither. 
She just stood by her box 
of toys, very still and 
passive, though inwardly 
emotions keen, forcible, 
agonizing, rent her spirit. 

Christmas meant so 
much, held such _ vast 
possibilities. Mother had told her it was a 
time of happy reunions, when father would 
be sure to come home. If the carollers sang 
under their windows it would only serve to 
remind them of his absence at this fateful 
time; even the thought of the big, round 
plum-pudding all ablaze, with the mysterious 
bright sixpence hidden in its luscious cavities, 
became a hollow mockery ! 

A deep, tremulous breath escaped Viva’s 
lips as she bent down and opened her box of 
treasures. Two or three exceedingly stylish 
dolls dressed for walking, in poke bonnets and 
yachting caps, reposed limply upon the faded 
remains of Mrs. Arundel’s rose-garlanded hat. 
With eager fingers Viva drew it to the light, 
and even in its decay traces of Parisian 
handiwork were visible. Under the lace 
scarf wound amongst the chiffon a handsome 
paste ornament in the form of a serpent 
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glittered with emerald eyes. Possibly the 
hand of a wizard had placed it there, for 
the little green eyes seemed looking at Viva 
in a way that sent an uncanny shiver down 
her spine. The rose-stalks boasted large 
brown thorns which did not prick—another 
evidence of magic, and the whole appeared 
so redolent of charm to the child’s dazzled 
gaze that the soft, sweet influence of summer 
seemed creeping into the room. Viva placed 
the wonderful hat on her 

own small head, mounting a 

chair to examine the effect 


in a mirror over the chimney- ae 
piece. She mimicked her ae 
mother’s attitude as she 


poised the dilapidated relic 
on her loose mass of wavy 
hair. Strangely grotesque 
it looked, this faded master- 
piece of fashion framing the 
childish face ; but 
Viva’s anxious 
heart saw no 
humour in the 
quaint vision the 
mirror reflected. 

She only knew 
that attired thus 
she must go forth 
to conquer, bear- 
ing her battered 
helmet of finery 
with the dignity of 
absolute —_convic- 
tion. No queen 
ever wore a crown 
with greater faith 
in its invincibility, 
but between Viva 
and the kingdom 
to be conquered 
lay a vast expanse 
of country — eight 
long miles of 
frozen road. Night 
was closing in, and 
the cold outer air 
held terrors for 
Viva. She loved 
warmth and light, yet this petted child never 
faltered in her resolve. She just covered 
her eyes for one moment to blot out the 
vision of the night and gather her courage 
together, when a way of escape flashed 
through her mind, setting her heart beating 
wildly with hope, thrilling her pulses with 
expectation. 


The roses nodded on their frayed stems, 
Vol. xxiv.—89. 
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showing the fatal wires that added to the 
general shabbiness of their condition. But 
to Viva they smiled encouragement and 
breathed fragrance. They were beautiful 
emblems of a summer’s day, when the bees 
were busy —when the birds sang. 


Carina bade her sister good-night, looking 
like a huge bear in her enormous motor-coat, 
which enveloped the slight figure from chin 

to toe. 
“T can’t bear to think of you 


* driving back in the bitter 
- Mid cold!” said Mrs. 
, Arundel, as Carina 


raised a thick veil 
for a last embrace. 
“But really your 
wraps defy the 
weather, and as 
you say the roads 
are in splendid 
condition you will 
be home in no 
time.” 

“TIT shall not 
forget,” replied 
Carina, “to stop 
at the bungalow 
and drop your 
note in Dudley’s 

letter-box. Just a season- 
able greeting with no word 
of complaint! You are 
indeed a good wife; I 
should storm the citadel, 
and give him no peace 
till he came back to eat 
his mince-pies in the 
bosom of his family.” 
Mrs. Arundel whispered 
a warm Christmas wish 
as she disengaged herself 
from Carina’s furry arms. 
She did not call Viva, for 
the cold night winds were 
blowing in at the open 
door and she feared the 
» draughts. The swift car, 
with its brilliant lights, 
looked weird enough as Carina sprang into 
a comfortable seat, keeping her hands in a 
monster muff while her chauffeur drove. She 
nurtured hard thoughts of Dudley Arundel, 
and there was little “ goodwill” in her heart 
as she contemplated his attitude towards 
Esther. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Arundel went back to her 
lonely fireside, and sat like one in a dream, 
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staring into the flames with eyes that were 
quite tearless. 

She would not allow herself to review the 
situation ; she could not bear turning over in 
her mind the gradual drifting of love to the 
great seas of disillusion. She remembered, 
of course, how in the past they had welcomed 
the cheerful Yuletide together, when the man 
of science had not been above playing his 
part of Santa Claus with smiling good- 
humour, enjoying the sight of his child’s 
happiness. Oh, cruel, torturing memory, 
spinning out the weary moments with threads 
of vivid recollection! Esther Arundel closed 
her eyes, the sleepy embers mesmerized her. 

Outside Jack Frost strode across the earth 
with chilling fingers, painting the bare boughs 
white and edging the ivy leaves with silver. 

During the night the world was to be 
transformed into a veritable Christmas card, 
clothed in spotless array like an infant child. 

On, on, across the hard white roads, 
Carina’s racing car made sport of those long 
eight miles. It seemed to a little 
figure hiding under the back seat 
that the swift carriage stopped in 
a marvellously short time. 

“ Put this note in Mr. Arundel’s 
letter - box,” said 
Carina’s voice to the 
driver, and _ Viva, 
who had almost sup- 
pressed her breath- 
ing for fear of dis- 
covery, raised her 
head and_ looked 
quickly round. 

Now was her 
chance! The chauf- 
feur, whose vigilant 
eye she had carefully 
evaded in the stables 
at home, was now 
disappearing through 
the Dungalow gate, 
and her aunt, muffled up to her forehead, 
was not likely to see or hear, since eyes and 
ears were alike buried in the recesses of a 
storm-collar. 

Viva slipped noiselessly to the ground, vault- 
ing over the little door at the back of the 
car, and quickly concealed herself under the 
shadow of the wall. She felt desperately 
frightened of the surrounding loneliness, of 
tne darkness and space! It was with diffi- 
culty she prevented herself crying out to 
Aunt Carina as once more the car agitated 
itself into motion. But love gave her heart 


courage, and love made her forget the sharp 
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bite of Jack Frost’s icy kisses. In the small 
body there burned a fire which defied cold 
and dispelled bogeys, which drove away the 
fancied horrors, bracing Viva to daring deeds. 

She looked up at a window from which a 
light glowed brightly, catching the reflection 
of her father’s figure as he moved to and 
fro in the room. A rush of joy at the sight 
sent the blood to her head. Impetuously 
she filled both her hands with gravel, and 
flung a tingling shower of stones full at the 
glass panes. Her signal had the desired 
effect, for a hand quickly unbolted the 
window, while a familiar voice called out: 
“ Who's there ?” 

The tone in which the question was put 
startled the child. Her father appeared 
evidently annoyed, and repeated his remark 
in less restrained language. 
















“VIVA SLIPPED NOISELESSLY TO THE GROUND : 


“It’s me,” she replied ; “it’s Viva!” 
The juvenile accents, sounding so very 
small and thin as they reached him faintly, 


had been working for days and nights till his 
brain reeled ; toiling, with little sleep, no 
exercise, and scant food, to assist the human 
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frame. Now, he told himself, the result of 
his folly was at hand, his senses were giving 
way, he saw visions and dreamed dreams ! 

Viva’s voice! Impossible! His ears 
played him false, and his strained eyes must 
be conjuring up the little, shadowy form 
gazing towards his window. 

“‘] want to come in—please,” continued the 
childish treble, and it was evident her teeth 
were beginning to chatter with cold. 

A moment later the door of the bunga- 
low opened wide, and Viva stood facing her 
father with lips that trembled. He stared 
and stared, wonderingly, at the odd little 
figure-of-fun she made. ‘To keep herself warm 
she had wrapped round her shoulders the 
small eiderdown quilt off her own bed, since 
she found her arms were not long enough to 
detach her outdoor coat from the peg upon 
which it hung. Crowning the quilt of varied 
hues she proudly wore her famous talisman, 
the crushed rose hat of last July, fashioned 
to rest on a coiffured head, to live for a few 
bright summer days under the kindly shade 
of a parasol. Poised on Viva’s hanging hair 
and resting above the face of a child, Mrs. 
Arundel’s discarded hat looked pitiful indeed. 
The very roses hung their faded heads in 
shame, as if regretting this cruel resurrection. 

“ How on earth are you here?” gasped 
her father, bewildered, “and why have you 
dressed yourself up in this extraordinary 
way ?” 

Viva dropped the quilt with a reassuring 
smile, and shook out the folds of her short 
velvet frock, sadly crumpled from the cramped 
position she had maintained in the car. 

“The quilt isn’t very pretty, L know,” she 
said, apologetically, “ but Aunt Carina told 
mother it did not matter how fat a person 
looked on a motor-car; and then, you see, I 
am wearing this beautiful hat because I 
remembered you iiked it so much. Mother 
threw it away ages ago, only I saved it to 
please you. Don’t you know you said if she 
ever wanted to ask a favour she must wear 
this hat, and I have come to tell you about 
Christmas, and the tree with the presents on 
it, which is waiting at home. I just want to 
beg you to come back.” 

Viva came close to his side and touched 
his arm. He was very cold, she noticed, as 
her fingers strayed down to the clenched 
hand hanging at his side. The fire was 
almost out, and the house gave Viva a chill 
sensation of discomfort—of dread. 

“Christmas !” he murmured, looking very 
hard at her; “you don’t mean to say we are 
getting near Christmas yet?” His voice had 
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a note in it which Viva did not understand. 
She only saw his astonished expression, she 
could not read his heart. Impossible for one 
so young to discern the sudden revulsion of 
feeling working within the breast of the man, 
who had trained himself through study to 
be a mere machine. The tender touch of 
humanity, awakening him to the realization 
of all he was foregoing, kindled within him 
a sudden glow. A thousand ghastly imagin- 
ings had for a moment crowded his brain 
when Viva entered his lonely haunt. She 
had come to bring bad news. Esther was 
ill—-Esther needed him—Esther might pos- 
sibly be dead! Oh! horrible vision of hours 
wasted, of days lost, of a past that might 
never be retrieved. The manhood in him 
sprang to life like a river swelling into 
flood, a longing forgotten rose upon the 
ashes of neglect, revived by the sight of a 
blue-eyed, white-souled child. She had come 
to “tell him about Christmas,” to set the 
deadened memories in motion, to draw him 
back with those tiny fingers, to make him 
alive again. After his long retirement he 
came out into the light with quivering pulses 
and a strange, torn sensation at his heart- 
strings. He had, in his absorption, lost all 
count of time. His extraordinary ignorance 
amazed Viva. . 

“It’s Christmas Eve night,” she gasped, 
bubbling over with information ; “and to- 
morrow will be Christmas Day. ‘That was 
why mother felt so very, very disappointed 
when your telegram came. You had never 
been away at Christmas before.” 

There was a world of reproach in the baby 
voice, and the pink roses waggled their 
heads mournfully. Dudley Arundel seemed 
stunned ; the sight of the flower-bedecked hat 
brought Esther back in her summer glory 
to the fog-clouded brain-——Esther in the old- 
world garden amongst the hollyhocks and 
carnations, 

“Christmas Eve!” he repeated ; “ Christ- 
mas Eve!” He passed his hand over his 
forehead, and turning slowly closed and 
locked the door of his laboratory. Then he 
said again, “ Christmas Eve!” He touched 
the crushed blossoms on Viva’s head, and for 
a moment his fingers rested among the dis- 
hevelled chiffons with a lingering embrace. 

Viva glanced up proudly conscious of his 
admiration. She was wearing the prettiest 
hat, the very prettiest hat, that had ever been 
seen, and the magic charm was working, for 
were there not tears in her father’s eyes as he 
gazed at the enchanted chiffons? She heard 
him murmur once more, “ Christmas Eve!’ 
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in a tone of wonder; and Viva smiled as he 
turned his back on that bogey “Science,” 
leaving it safely locked away in the dreary, 
fireless room. 


Mrs. Arundel woke with a start. She 
heard a carriage stop at the door and, peering 
through the window, saw a four-wheeled cab 
from which two figures emerged. She had 
just been dreaming of Dudley, and the shock 
of returning consciousness brought a pang of 
redoubled pain. The room was nearly dark, 
and groping her way to the door she came 
out into the brightly-lighted hall feeling 
dazzled and slightly confused. The hall, 
decked with boughs of holly, wore a festive 
air, while a great bunch of mistletoe hung 
from an oak rafter by a crimson cord. The 
old-fashioned chairs and settees, with piles of 
bright-coloured cushions, gave a cosy, home- 
like welcome; the fire blazed 
mightily, yellow tongues o. 
flame leaping around the 
large logs of pine. 

Under the _ mistletoe 
stood a pale - faced man, 
whose eyes kindled at sight 
of the woman he had so 
long neglected. With a cry 
she threw herself into his 
arms, while a grotesque little 
figure danced round in wild 
glee, waving the wreck of 
that magic sun-hat with the 
red roses of love, hanging 
now by a few frail threads 
to the heart of the withered 
chiffon. 

“It’s Christmas—Christ- 
mas — Christmas!” sang 
Viva, delightedly. “ Fancy, 
mother, daddy said we'll 
order ‘ Christmas for three,’ 
and he has told Santa Claus 
to call as usual, and we'll 
light the tree and the pud- 
ding; and listen! listen! 
the carols have come, the 
carols P 

She could say no more. 
She just paused for breath, 
stifled by a great wave of 
boundless ecstasy. 

From without voices 
chanted of goodwill, of peace 
on earth, of joy and love. 
Within, the “ Christmas for 
three” had begun. As 
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of her discarded hat a tender smile parted 
her lips, while her eyes grew moist with 
unspeakable gratitude. 

“T thought the old thing had been thrown 
away long ago,” she said. 

“ The old thing,” answered Dudley, softly, 
“was only hidden in a dark cupboard, and 
it came out for Christmas to bring me a 
message, to speak of summer when the earth 
looked dead and cold.” 

Viva still gazed admiringly at her beloved 
talisman. 

“ Don’t part with your treasure, my child,” 
he said; “it is worth preserving, though, as 
far as I am concerned, it will never be 
wanted any more !” 


“Of course I shall keep it,” replied the 


little voice, earnestly, “and next summer 
mother can wear it again.” 
She wondered why both her parents laughed. 
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Esther learned the history 





“WITH A CRY SHE THREW HERSELF INTO HIS ARMS 
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the Working Men’s College. 
The college had just been 
founded by Frederick Denison 
Maurice (father of the pre- 
sent Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.B.), a man whose theology may have 
been misty, but whose efforts in the service 
of man were wise and good, and who was 
beloved by all who came near him. The 
helpers whom he gathered round him at the 
college formed the most brilliant group of 
teachers ever brought together for such 
a purpose. Foremost among them was 
Ruskin, who for several 
charge of the art classes 





years was in 


Whatever else it may have been, to attend 
classes conducted by Ruskin and Rossetti 
cannot have been dull. Among the young 
men who had the good fortune to be 
students at the Working Men’s College, 
and the good sense to make the most of 
the opportunity, was Mr. George Allen, now 
so well known as publisher of Ruskin’s works. 
He was one of the most regular of the 
students, and attracted the special attention 
both of Rossetti and of Ruskin. Mr. Allen 
entered the college in 1855, and first became 
associated with Mr. Ruskin in 1857. Of 
Rossetti, then in his prime, Mr. Allen speaks 
enthusiastically. He was, he says, the most 
lovable of men. Rossetti was one of the 

founders of the firm of 





at the college. Ruskin 
was at that time in 
close intimacy with the 
poet - painter, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and 
he also became a 
master at the college. 


Ruskin taught land- 
scape ;_ Rossetti, the 
figure. For a_ time 


Burne-Jones also was 
pressed into the service. 
Opinions differed as to 
the technical quality of 
the teaching given by 
these distinguished 
men. 

William Bell Scott, 
also painter and poet, 
once went to the college 
to see Ruskin’s class 
at work. “ Everyone,” 








art -decorators which, 
under the title of Morris 
and Company, was to 
effect a revolution in 
domestic art in Eng- 
land. Rossetti suggested 
that Mr. Allen should 
join the firm as a 
partner. But by this 
time he was already 
attaching himself to 
Ruskin, and did not 
care to break the con- 
nection. Ruskin had 
noticed his industry, 
discerned his sterling 
character, and encour- 
aged his artistic talent. 

One of the first pieces 
of work in which Mr. 
Allen was associated 
with Ruskin was the 








he says, “was trying to 
put on small pieces of 
paper imitations by pen 
and ink (? pencil) of pieces of rough stick 
crusted with dry lichens! I came away 
feeling that such pretence of education 
was in a high degree criminal—it was intellec- 
tual murder!” But Scott at the time was a 
master in the South Kensington Schools, 
and was, perhaps, not impartial. Rossetti’s 
own account of his class is lively. “ None 
of your freehand drawing-books used,” he 
wrote to a friend; “the British mind is 
brought to bear upun the British mug at once, 
and with results that would astonish you.” 


MR. GEORGE AI.LEN, 
From a Photo. by Emil Vieler, Bexhill. 


sorting and arranging 
of the Turner sketches 
at the National Gallery. 
Judicious lovers of pictures in London know 
well the rooms where a selection of these 
drawings is exhibited. (Ruskin always called 
the rooms “a cellar”; as a matter of fact 
they are on the ground floor of the building, 
and were once the Library and Council 
Room of the Royal Academy of Arts.) 
There are few more interesting artistic 
haunts in London. Here, in the desks, 
you may see several of Turner’s loveliest 
colour effects, while on the walls the leaves 
from his sketch-books show how the painter 
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lived for sixty years 
with pencil in hand. 
But the drawings ex- 
hibited to the public 
are only a small por- 
tion —about one 
twentieth of those 
which passed into the 
possession of the 
nation under Turner’s 
will. There were nine- 
teen thousand pieces 
in all, left by the artist 
in blind disorder: 


creased, dirty, and 
sometimes torn. Rus- 
kin undertook to sort, 
clean, arrange, and 
catalogue them. The 
work occupied him 
throughout the 


autumn and winter of 


1857, “every day, all 
day long, and often 
far into the night.” 


Stacy Marks, the R.A., 
who made Ruskin’s acquaintance at this 
time, has given a description of him “ sur- 
rounded by piles of sketch-books and loose 
by the master, which he was 
arranging, mounting, and framing.” He 
had two assistants in the task, and Mr. 
George Allen was one of them. 

Another picked 
student at the Working 
Men’s College was Mr. 
William Ward (after- 
wards an under-master 
there), and Ruskin 
encouraged them to 
devote themselves to 
the interpretation of 
Turner—Mr. Allen as 
an engraver, Mr. Ward 
asa copyist. Mr. Allen’s 
skill of hand as an 
engraver is known to 
all readers of Ruskin’s 
later books. I asked 
him which of his plates 
pleased “the master” 
most. “Mr. Ruskin 
always said,” he told 
me, “that the feather 
printed in ‘The Laws 
of Fésole’ was the best 
thing I ever did.” The 
drawing and the en- 
graving are now at 


drawings 
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WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, ROSSETTI, AND RUSKIN. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 





JOHN RUSKIN, ABOUT 1859. 
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Sheffield. Much of 
Mr. Allen’s work as 
an engraver has, how- 
ever, never been pub- 
lished; it was done 
in connection with 
schemes which Ruskin 
did not complete. 


Chief among _ these 
was the Oxford Art 
School Series, for 


which many plates 
(size half imperial to 
serve as drawing 
copies) were engraved. 
These have never been 
published, but they 
include a varied assort- 
ment of subjects—the 
Etruscan cup (500 B.c.) 
which had its place 
by the Luca della 
Robbia altarpiece in 
Mr. Ruskin’s study, 
the hippocampus, the 
lily of the valley leaf, 
the Plantagenet shields, and many other 
examples, from drawings made by Mr. 
Ruskin. Another unfulfilled scheme was 
the illustration of ‘Turners drawings in 
the size of the originals. Mr. Allen showed 
me some plates which he engraved from 
pencil drawings in pursuance of this scheme. 
Ruskin himself would 
pin down the drawing 
and trace it with his 
own hand on to tracing 
paper, for reversal on 
the engraved plate. 
This scheme, however, 
was never carried out, 
but Ruskin entered 
upon it with character- 
istic enthusiasm. Mr. 
Allen naturally _pos- 
sesses many pieces of 
Ruskin’s handiwork. 
One of these, an early 
drawing of Fribourg, is 
facsimiled in our pages ; 
in drawing, as well as 
in writings, Ruskin’s 
skill was precocious. 
He was fifteen when 
this drawing was made. 

One day in 1862 
Ruskin wrote to Mr. 
Allen, telling him to 


(Photo. leave England forthwith 
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and come with his wife to Geneva. ‘The 
master was sick, he said, of “the London 
mob.” Life could only be properly lived 
in the free air of the Alps. Mr. Allen 
was to join him there, where they would 
live quietly and happily ever afterwards. 
The disciple obeyed the master’s call, 
packed up his belongings, and joined 
Ruskin at Geneva. Ruskin at this time 
was deep in political economy ; his special 
work was to be the writing of the “Six 
Essays on the Elements of Political 


AND HIS BOOKS. 
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little garden and rustic summer-house, is the chalet, 
or cottage ornée, where Mr. Ruskin wert into 
hermitage and wrote his ‘‘ Political Economy.” You 
can enter now: it is a place of public entertainment ; 
and in the cool, broad-windowed dining-room you 
can drink a glass to the memory. 

Ruskin himself revisited the spot twenty 
years afterwards, and wrote a long and 
interesting account in a private letter to Mr. 
Allen :— 

Hotel des Bergues, 
Friday Evening, Sept. 8th, 1882. 

Dear ALLEN,—I’ve had a glass too much Bur- 
gundy, or shouldn’t have begun wrong side of paper ; 
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A VIEW OF FRIBOURG—A DRAWING BY 


Economy,” which he entitled “ Munera 
Pulveris.”. Mr. Allen’s special work was to 
be engraving Turner drawings as described 
above. He took out his printing-press with 
him, and the work went for a time well 
ahead. They settled first in a chalet at 
Mornex, which, says Ruskin’s biographer, 
will one day perhaps become a place of 
pilgrimage :— 

_The tourist of the future, after seeing Voltaire’s 
Fernex in the morning, will pick his way among 
the fields beyond Carouge, and through the gorge of 
Monnetier, or drive on his pilgrimage by Annemasse 
round the Petit Saléve, to another shrine at Mornex. 
There, two thousand feet above sea-level, basking in 
the morning sun, and looking always over the broad 
valley of the Arve at Mont Blanc and its panorama, 
are country retreats of the Genevese, beneath the old 
mother-castle ‘* of Savoy ”; and there, with its shady 











RUSKIN AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. 


but the day’s been hot and thundery, and I drove to 
the foot of the Grande Gorge before taking the Pas, 
and let the sun come round on it. I walked up 
nearly as well as ever, and got lovely views to the 
right towards Annecy as soon as I passed Monnetier. 
When I came in sight of Mornex I saw they had new- 
roofed my old house, and (having Mr. Collingwood 
and Baxter with me) was rather taken aback at finding 
it a flourishing hotel! I took them in and walked 
along the terrace to the old Pavillon without saying 
anything. The view was lovelier to me than ever, 
but there were people on the terrace having fore- 
noon beer! I went into the house and sat down in 
the salle-a-manger znder my old room. The waitress, 
after taking order for bread and cheese, stared at 
being asked for news of the Chevaliers; but the 
landlord, though young, knew of them, and after 
being asked a few probing questions, asked in 4és 
turn, ** Seriez-vous M. Ruskin?” 

To my surprise and considerable complacency I 
found that English people often came up to see 
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(The published passage reads thus : 


steal by them, but haunts them, wreathing yet round them, and yet, 
we look away for an instant, and look back, and it is again there. What has it to do 


a woman's veil ; now fading, now gone ; 


with that clump of pines, that it broods by them, and weaves itself among their branch :s, to and fro? 
treasure among the moss at their roots, which it watches thus? 


or bound it fast within those bars of bough? ?") 


where I lived, and that the landlord even knew 
that I always slept in the Pavillon! I asked ieave to 
see the old room. It was turned into a bedroom, but 
otherwise it and its galleries unchanged. 

Then I got news of Franceline. She was living 
with her husband in her father’s house. I went up 
by mysel/, and she came running out—had seen me 
go down, and known me at once. She isn’t im- 
proved. by the twenty years’ ‘‘ progress,” but was 
very glad to see me—showed me her four daughters— 
gave me some excellent tea and currant preserve and 
a bunch of white roses ; listened attentively while I 
described Sunnyside and its business to her—and 
heard with reverence of my Oxford Professorship. 

She sent you all manner of regards. 

After saying good-bye, with some promise of com- 
ing again, I walked down to Etrembiéres, and drove 
home here from the pont; and had a lovely walk 
and study of the Rhone, and made a sketch of it and 
the old town at sunset. 

As I was up the Dole yesterday—good 1, 500ft. 
climb above the road at its highest point—I’m rather 
pleased to find myself as fresh as if I had done 
nothing, or rather fresher ! having, as I said, had a 
glass too much Burgundy after dinner... ..... 
—Ever yours affectionately, J. Ruskin. 

The Chevaliers were the good people in 
the village who used to send in Mr. Ruskin’s 
meals. 

Here, then, in 1862, Ruskin and Mr. Allen 
settled down, Couttet, the Alpine guide, being 
also of the party. For atime, too, Ruskin had 


with him his valet and factotum, Crawley. 
He was well attended, it will be seen, but 
not well enough for his anxious mother, who 
was never reconciled, Mr. Allen says, to her 
son being absent from her watchful care. 


A WELL-KNOWN PASSAGE FROM THE ORIGINAL MS, OF ‘* MODERN PAINTERS.’ 
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“Or that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines; nay, which does not | 


--nd yet,—slowly ; now falling in a fair waved line like 


Has it hidden a cloudy 
Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into fond returning, 





Ruskin was a good walker, but no athlete. 
He and Mr. Allen were out one day 
upon the mountain-side. They passed a 
group of men engaged in rough work 
with pickaxes. “ How I wish,” said 
Ruskin, “I could do what those men are 
doing! I was never allowed to do any work 
which would have strengthened my back. 
I wasn’t allowed to ride, for fear of being 
thrown off; nor to boat, for fear of being 
drowned ; nor to box, because it was vulgar; 
I was allowed to fence, because it was 
genteel.” But Mr. Allen cannot remember 
ever seeing Ruskin with the foils. Some- 
times when he was living with his parents 
at Denmark Hill he would enjoy a surrep- 
titious row on the river. “I used to be 
told,” says Mr. Allen, ‘not to let his parents 
know where he was gone.” Ruskin at this 
time was in the forties. 

What a companion must Ruskin have 
been’ on mountain walks around Bonne- 
ville and Chamonix! Mr. Allen looks 
back, as one can well understand, to those 
days among the Alps as the most stimulating 
and interesting of his life. ‘ Ruskin’s great 
work,” he says, “was to teach people to 
see. He had an eye for everything —clouds 
and stones, hills and flowers, all interested 
him in the same intense way. And what 
he saw and felt he communicated in 
inimitable and _ inevitable eloquence to 
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others. I seem to hear him now breaking 
forth into a rhapsody of delight as we came 
unexpectedly, on a walk up the Brezon, upon 
a sloping bank of the star-gentian. He was 
full, too, of sympathy with the life of the 
people. I can see him now kneeling down, 
as he knelt on Easter Sunday, 1863, and 
praying with a peasant woman at a wayside 
chapel. ‘When I first reach the Alps,’ he 
said to me once, ‘I always pray.’ Mr. 
Ruskin’s printed passages of adoration in 
presence of the sublimity of Nature were 
the expression of his inmost feelings and in 
accord with his own practice.” Here is a 
characteristic letter :— 
Assisi, June 8th. 

My DEAR ALLEN,—I find your letter here to-day 
enclosing Tyndall, etc. I have no intention of 
getting into controversy with him; the glacier 
lectures will state all the facts gravely and sternly, 
taking no notice of his equivocations or imper- 
tinences, and will set the men on glacier work them- 
selves next year. . 

I can’t write more to-night. We can talk over 
all this better at Courmayeur.—Ever affectionately 
yours, .R 


June oth, Morning. 

I have opened my letter to copy for you a bit of 
glacier lectures I’ve just chanced upon, which may 
amuse you. 

Here, then, is your first group of questions : What 
sort of forces are—(were)—these which take—(for 
familiar instance in our own chalk formation)—the 
whole of the North Foreland, with Dover Castle on 
it—turn it slap upside down and put it on the top of 
the Parade at Margate—then sweep up Whitstable 
oyster beds and lay them in a heap on the top of the 
bottom of Dover cliffs turned upside down—and 
finally strew blocks of Aberdeen granite over the 
whole, of the average size of an omnibus? That is 
the sort of thing which produces the north side of the 
Lake of Thun, and provides after-dinner ‘‘ objects of 
interest” tor the company at the Hétel de Bellevue. 


At one time Ruskin was bent upon 
building himself a house in Savoy. ~ It was 
to be a “hilltop” house. He had been 


for a solitary ramble up the Brezon, above 
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Bonneville, and was entranced with the flowers 
and the view. There on the mountain 
summit was the place chosen for his chalet. 
He entered into his scheme with character- 
istic enthusiasm. “The hardest day’s work 
I ever did in my life,” says Mr. Allen, “ was 
marking out the boundaries of Mr. Ruskin’s 
intended purchase.” He was resolved to 
buy the greater part of the mountain. There 
was no water ; he would construct a dam to 
collect the snow. Dante Rossetti was to 
come out and design the decoration of the 
chalet ; Burne-Jones was to paint the walls. 
Alas! this “house beautiful” among the moun- 
tains remained a chAlet in the air. Ruskin 
has himself told the sequel :— 

I entered into treaty with the Commune of Bonne- 
ville for the purchase of the whole top of the Brezon ; 
but this negotiation came to nothing, because the 
Commune, unable to see why anybody should want 
to buy a waste of barren rock, with pasturage only 
for a few goats in the summer, concluded that I had 
found a gold-mine or a coal-hed in it, and raised their 
price on me till I left the Brezon on their hands ; 
Osborne Gordon (Ruskin’s old tutor at Christ 
Church) having also walked up with me to my pro- 
posed hermitage, and, with his usual sagacity, calcu- 
lated the daily expense of getting anything to eat 
up those four thousand feet from the plain. 

The good people of Bonneville were not a 
little disappointed. They had thought to 
see Ruskin permanently established among 
them as an earthly providence ; they even on 
one occasion “discharged salvoes of artillery,” 
says Mr. Allen, “in our honour. They over- 
reached themselves; but it was a lovely 
spot; the Alpine rose that Mr. Ruskin 
loved so much was magnificent, and the 
flora generally very rich.” Much of the 
geological and botanical work that Ruskin 
did in Savoy was afterwards used in his un- 
completed works, “ Deucalion ” and “ Proser- 
pina,” and many of Mr. Allen’s engravings 
were also thus employed. 
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Ruskin’s “hermitage” in the Alps— 
alleviated, it should be said, during its 
continuance by two or three flying visits to 
England—came to an end in March, 1864, 
owing to his father’s illness and death. 
Mr. Allen remained in Savoy from Decem- 
ber, 1862, till July, 1864. On returning to 
England he continued in various ways to 
assist his “ master.” Ruskin was very hos- 
pitable, and was always ready to show his 
collections at Denmark Hill—his Turners 
and his minerals—to friends, acquaintances, 
or even strangers who were really interested. 
But he did not care to be lion-hunted. 
“T am afraid,” says Mr. Allen, “that visitors 
bent on that pursuit were often disappointed, 
for if Mr. Ruskin suspected anything of the 
kind he would employ me to take his place and 
show the collections.” Among Ruskin’s most 
cherished visitors at this period was Carlyle. 
Ruskin would send his carriage to drive Carlyle 
out from Chelsea, or the old man would ride 
over and spend the day. “No one,” wrote 
Mrs. Carlyle, “ managed Carlyle so well as 
Ruskin. It was quite beautiful to see him. 
Carlyle would say outrageous things, running 
counter to everything Ruskin cared for. 
Ruskin would treat Carlyle like a naughty 
child, lay his arms around him, and say, 
‘Now this is too bad. Mr. Allen remem- 
bers a characteristic little trait of Ruskin’s 
thoughtfulness. Carlyle loved tobacco ; 
Ruskin hated it, and his mother could not 
tolerate it. When a visit from Carlyle was 
expected, Mr. Allen would be sent up to 
London to buy a box of the best cigars for 
the “Sage of Chelsea” to carry away with 
him from Denmark Hill. 

I asked Mr. Allen about Ruskin’s Turners. 
“Is it true, as related by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison in his mono- 
graph, that Ruskin’s mother 
was so strict a Sabbatarian as to 
insist on having all the Turners 
covered up on Sunday?” Mr. 
Allen said that this was a mis- 
take. Mr. Harrison perhaps 
visited Denmark Hill on Sun- 
day, and, noticing that the 
drawings were covered, con- 
cluded that this was a piece of 
Sunday observance. But the 
Turners were always thus 
covered up. Ruskin was con- 
vinced that water-colours dete- 
riorated seriously under direct 
sunlight. Mr. Allen remembers 
some experiments made by 
Cozens, the engraver, which Photo. by) 
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Ruskin saw, and which seemed conclusive. 
“There was one of his ‘Turners,” continued Mr. 
Allen, “ which Mr. Ruskin was not proud of. 
He used to say to me, ‘ Don’t show it, or, if you 
do, tell them it’s a bad one.’ This was the 
Rochester. ‘ My father gave it to me once,’ 
said Mr. Ruskin, ‘just to bring me home 
a fortnight earlier from abroad, and it’s the 
worst Turner I have.’ But Mr. Harrison 
is quite correct,” said Mr. Allen, “ in writing 
of the beautiful deference and tender affec- 
tion which Mr. Ruskin ever showed to his 
parents. His mother’s watchfulness was 
unfailing, but perhaps sometimes excessive. 
In these years Mr. Ruskin did much lectur- 
ing and other work which took him away in 
the evenings. His devoted nurse Anne 
always required to know where he was 
going ; sat up for him till he returned, and 
tucked him up in bed.” Two little writings 
by Ruskin, not generally known, may be 
given here. ‘They are inscribed on the tomb 
of his father and mother in Shirley Church. 
yard, near Elmer’s End, Kent :—- 

Here rests from day’s well- Here, beside my 
sustained burden, John James father’s body, I 
Ruskin, bern in Edinburgh, have laid my 
May 18th, 1785. He died in mother’s. Nor was 
his home in London, March dearer earth ever 
3rd, 1864. He was an entirely returned to earth, 
honest merchant, and his nor purer life re- 
memory is, to all who keep corded in Heaven. 
it, dear and helpful. His son, She died December 
whom he loved to the utter- Sth, 1871, aged 
most and taught to speak ninety years. 
truth, says this of him. 

A photograph of the tombstone is repro- 
duced here, but, unfortunately, it was found 
impossible to show the inscription at the top, 
owing to the metal lettering having become 
almost identical in colour with the stone. 





THE TOMB OF RUSKIN’S FATHER AND MOTHER. [(G. Newnes, Lid. 
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It was in the year of old Mrs. Ruskin’s 
death that Mr. Allen was surprised one day 
in his cottage home at Keston by receiving a 
bulky parcel of pamphlets from Mr. Ruskin. 
He had been told nothing about the matter 
beforehand, and now was informed that he 
was to publish and sell the pamphlets. They 
turned out to be copies of the first monthly 
part of that wonderful miscellany which Mr. 
Ruskin entitled “ Fors Clavigera.” Thus 
was it that chance with the nail and hammer 
drove in upon Mr. George Allen, engraver, 
that he was henceforth to turn publisher. 
Ruskin had resolyéd to be rid of those wiles 
of publishers and tricks of the trade of which 
other authors, wrongly or rightly, are used 
to grumble. Sir Walter Besant’s crusade, 
authors’ societies, the net system: all these 
things were in 1871 still in the future. 
Ruskin struck out a line for himself, and 
resolved to try the experiment of establishing 
a publisher and 
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Ruskin’s publications had now to steal their 
way, as it were, into the world. Booksellers 
showed them no favour, and they were 
seldom noticed in the Press. At first 
Ruskin only published his new books in 
this way. His books already in print were 
still issued on the usual terms by his old 
publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
But gradually he transferred the whole of 
his books to Mr. Allen—not without some 
regret at the severing of old associations, for 
Ruskin, like so many other distinguished 
authors of the time, had been on_ very 
pleasant terms with the late Mr. George 
Smith. “I should like much again,” he 
wrote, “to be on terms with my old pub- 
lisher, and hear him telling me nice stories 
over our walnuts, this Christmas, after 
dividing his year’s spoil with me in Christmas 
charity.” From a business point of view 
Ruskin had no cause to regret the change. 





bookseller of his 
own and on his 
own terms. The 
passage in which 
he first explained 
his scheme is 
worth citing as a 
curiosity in the 
annals of the book- 
world :— 

It costs me ten 
pounds to print a 
thousand copies, and 
five pounds more to 
give you a _ picture, 
and a penny off my 
sevenpence to send 
you the book; a 
thousand sixpences 
are twenty-five 
pounds ; when you 
have bought a thou- 
sand ** Fors” of me 
I shall therefore have 
five pounds for my 
trouble, and my single 
shopman, Mr, Allen, five pounds for his; we won’t 
work for less, either of us. And I mean to sell all 
my large books, henceforward, in the same way ; 
well printed, well bound, and at a fixed price ; and 
the trade may charge a proper and acknowledged 
profit for their trouble in retailing the book. Then 
the public will know what they are about, and so 
will tradesmen. I, the first producer, answer, to 
the best of my power, for the quality of the book— 

aper, binding, eloquence, and all; the retail dealer 
harges what he ought to charge, openly ; and if the 
public do not choose to give it, they can’t get the 
00k. That is what I cali legitimate business. 


From a) 


It was on these principles that Mr. Allen 
was set up in the publishing trade. As 
might be expected, progress was slow. 


** SUNNYSIDE,” WHERE FOR MANY YEARS ALL RUSKIN'S BOOKS WERE PUBLISHED. 








[ Photo. 


It was, as we shall see, a brilliant success. 
His experiment was much ridiculed at the 
time. His idea of publishing “in the wilds 
of Kent” was decided as visionary ; he was 
“mad” once more. But he lived to see his 
books obtain a new lease of popularity and 
to receive from their sale rewards which, in 
the case of that style of literature, were 
probably unprecedented. 

“ Mr. Ruskin has transferred his publish- 
ing,” said a trade circular at the time, “to 
the middle of a country field.” The remark 
was quite true. The imprint for many years 
was “ Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent,” and there 
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the whole business was con- | 
ducted. Visitors who sought 
out Sunnyside on business | 
were often, Mr. Allen says, a | 
] 
| 


Braxizesk, 
Osnisisn. Rancashire. | 


good deal surprised. “ They 
would not believe it was 
the right house; apologized | 
for their mistake ; explained | 
that they wanted ‘the shop,’ | 
and asked me kindly to | 
direct them to Allen’s.” The | 
mistake was natural enough, 
for Sunnyside is a pleasant 
private house, standing in its 
own gardens, and the ware- 


| 
houses which contained the 3 
stock of Ruskins might easily | buoeke_ 7 at F, | 
| 
| 


have passed for the more 
usual appurtenances of a | ey On D e~ 
rural residence. Ruskin him- nO 


self used often to visit his | <9 
publisher at home. “We - tH st to) ~~ * crt 


used to try and get him to 


come and help,” says Miss f bP Chal Ti. C~ 


Allen (for the publishing was 


in those days a purely family 7 
and village industry), ‘but \ Dar ‘ 
' 


he said he hated parcels and 














didn’t believe any body really Brantwéod, Coniston, Lancashire. 

i i i } My Dear ALtEen,—I do extremely wonder what you think my brains are 
wanted to ‘Te ad a those made of? Catgut? or Caoutchouc? or macaroni ?—or glass bottles that can be 
books ; he preférred us to go | blown to balloons? 
with him to the flowers and A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM RUSKIN TO HIS PUBLISHER. 








law. Klas, 
| es eS 


fr on ape iat Sieber Pig 


ee ee nr conk 
Shee ir Ham Jsrern fir prafar bla 
mm ff Ss. 7 


My Dear AcLen,—You really are ac onsiderable goose. ~ Of course you mustn't take booksellers’ orders for less than | a 
dozen—an:i they must pay their own carriage. This will still leave you a shilling (and over) profit an every parcel you make 
allowing twopence for paper and string, and it’s not everybody who can get a shilling for making up a parcel.—Ever 

| affectionately yours, J. R 
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the woods.” | 
However, people 
did want the 
books—so 
much so_ that 
Mr. Allen was 
forced to open 
a London ware- 
house also : first 


at Bell Yard, 
Chancery Lane, aa aa sa 
and _ afterwards - Tarored/h 


in the Charing, 
Cross Road, | 
where the busi- 
ness is now con- 
ducted. 

The demand 
for Ruskin’s 
books of all 
sorts has been 
very great 
during the last 
quarter ofa 
century. When 
the business of 
publishing them 
was transferred 
to Mr. George 
Allen, early in 
the seventies, a 
list was drawn 
up of the stock 
on hand and of 
the time which, 
according to the 
then rate of sale, 
would be neces- 
sary to exhaust 
the stock. Of 
“The Stones of 
Venice,” for 


FeGlr uithen 





Through from Paris to Geneva. 


are the low white lilies growing there 


Mt, chen of ble 
So. 
ALG excee td Me Tey ' S° ug 4TH, 





Aiguille de Varens if the village of St. ‘ : 
frequented one, two hours’ or more climb—and the meadows are where the blot is—and see if there 


branched, or how they grow. I ve talked of them so often that 


henge. 20 darn i* 








Assisi, 20th June, '74. 


My Dear ALLeNn,—I am very glad you are ready to start, and send you a cheque tor £50. 
Then diligence to St. Martins; go up to the fields under the 


yet ; they'll be faded, but = be able to tell me if they're 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Martins is at V, the path goes up in the dotted line—it is a 
forget them. 





instance, there 
were one hun- 
dred copies; it would take a year, it was 
thought, to exhaust them. For a hundred 
and two copies of “Unto this Last” two 
years were allowed. As a matter of fact 
“The Stones” were soon exhausted, and 
when Mr. Allen published his first new 
edition of that work over nine hundred 
copies were sold in the first half-year of 
Of “Unto this Last” he has sold 
some seventy thousand copies. It may be 
interesting to give a list of Ruskin’s cheaper 
books, in the order of their popularity :— 
1. ‘Sesame and Lilies.” 2. ‘* Unto this Last.” 
3. ‘*Frondes Agrestes.” 4. ‘* The Crown of Wild 
Olive.” 5. ‘“‘The King of the Golden River.” 


issue. 


, 


A LETTER SHOWING RUSKIN’S HABIT OF PUTTING ROUGH SKETCHES INTO HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


6. ‘*The Ethics of the Dust.” 7. ‘‘ The Queen of 
the Air.” 8. ‘‘ Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne.” 
9. ‘* The Two Paths.” 10, ‘* The Eagle’s Nest.” 
“Sesame” is, I understand, by far the 
most popular, though of late “ Unto this 
Last ” has been “ going very strong,” as they 
say. Of Ruskin’s greater works—the three 
by which his name and fame will most 
securely live—“ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture” is the most popular ; it is also, we 
must remember, the cheapest. ‘ Modern 
Painters ” and “ The Stones of Venice” can 
never, in any decent form, be very cheap, for 
the illustrations are an integral portion of 
them. Each book, since it was issued in a 
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(‘* I made some error in this figure myself, and the engraver has exaggerated it 
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spiral in the other, and put fwe lines and not half-a-dozen to each leaf of the 
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cheaper form than heretofore, has sold very 
largely. “Frondes Agrestes,” it may be 
well to explain to those who do not happen 
to have read the book, is a selection of 
passages from “ Modern Painters,” which, in 
this form, has been one of the three most 
widely dispersed of all Ruskin’s books. 
Ruskin’s titles are, it must be confessed, 
more picturesque than informing. It is im- 
possible not to sympathize with the Scottish 
farmer who demanded the return of his money 
when he discovered that “ Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds ” was a treatise upon 
pastoral theology. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
says he has never been able to unriddle why 
“Sesame ” and why “ Lilies.” Well, it is not 
very obvious, certainly, but the meaning is 
there, though it has to be fetched from afar ; 
when found, it is characteristically pretty and 
fanciful. “Sesame” alludes to “that old 
enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, that 





> 37 
Batt 29 hey \Wutecn i ae nel 


SKETCH ANI) NOTES FOR “ STONES OF VENICE.” 


| opens doors—doors not of 
robbers’ caves, but of Kings’ 
treasuries.” The Kings’ 
treasuries of which Ruskin 
writes are libraries of books. 

Our hearts and imagina- 
are ‘‘the Open 

Sesame ” of a huge, obscure, 

endless cave, with inex- 
| haustible treasure of pure 

gold scattered in it. The 

lecture on “ Lilies,” or 
| Queens’ gardens, was an 
impassioned exhortation to 
the women of England. 
Not as the lilies of the field, 
that “toil not, neither do 
they spin,” these human 
lilies have their work to 
do, their battle to fight, 
that they may be counted 
worthy “to grow among 
the sesame of knightly 
| spears,” as Giotto’s lilies 
grew among the _ roses. 

Perhaps the safest thing to 

conclude about any title of 
| Ruskin’s was that the con- 

tents would not correspond 
to the obvious meaning of 
I remember hearing a 

lecture in which Ruskin 

laughed at himself in this 
| connection. The subject 
originally announced was 
“* Crystallography,” but it 
had subsequently been 
changed to “ Cistercian 
Architecture.” A certain newspaper, which 
I forbear to specify, remarked that “ no doubt 
either title would do equally well.” 

Ruskin put his audience into good 
humour at the outset by referring to the 
remark and admitting that there was a 
good deal of truth in it. “For,” said he, 
“in the proposed lecture on crystallography 
there would certainly have been allusions to 
Cistercian architecture, while it had required 
all his powers of self-denial to keep crystallo- 
graphy out of the lecture he was actually 
delivering. But he had not been equally 
successful in including Cistercian architec- 
ture.” Perhaps the most truthful, if the 
least dignified, title for many of Ruskin’s 
books would be “Inquire Within Upon 
Everything.” 

To enumerate even the titles of Ruskin’s 
books would take pages; to specify the 
editions, a volume or two. At present his 
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writings, as published by Mr. Allen, consist 
of some seventy volumes, costing about 
twenty-seven pounds, and even then a 
purchaser who desires the complete works 
of Ruskin must study the “ Bibliography” and 
spend some years in “collecting.” He will 
find that he still lacks some thirty volumes 
or pamphlets ; some almost, if not quite, un- 
obtainable ; many obtainable only at great 
cost. The object of the Library Edition 
which Mr. Allen now has in hand is to put 
within reach of every collector the complete 
works of Ruskin. “My hope and aim,” adds 
Mr. Allen, “is to make this edition a worthy 
monument of the master.” 

Ruskin’s industry was prodigious. No 
literary man of the time reached anything 
like the same output, and all the while he 
was no less indefatigable as an artist than 
as an author. One secret of the amount of 
work he did was early rising. To be up 
with the sun was his rule of life, and much 
of his best literary work was done in the 
early morning hours, before the rest of the 
household was astir. I asked Mr. Allen 
if the master was 
not inclined to be 
a little chippy at 
breakfast. “ By no 
means,” was the 
answer. “ He was 
always bright and 
cheerful then, and 
ready to receive 
his guests in good 
spirits.” A remark- 
able tribute, it 
must be allowed, 
to his sweetness 
of disposition. Mr. 
Allen could say 
much of the in- 
finite trouble 
which Ruskin 
took over the 
illustrations for his 
books. The col- 
lection of Ruskin 
manuscripts which 


Mr. Allen pos- 
sesses shows the 
same thing — in 


their successive 


revisions, erasures, —_ yom @ Photo. by) 
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re-castings ; but of these things we are to hear, 
I understand, in the Library Edition. The 
illustration given on the opposite page is a 
facsimile of a piece of one of the manuscripts 
of “Stones of Venice” (vol. i., fig. 18). It 
is a note by Ruskin for the engraver. In turn- 
ing over his old MSS., Ruskin added a note 
to this: “ How I wish I could do it now!” 

That was in 1878. Mr. Allen saw Ruskin 
occasionally during the days, twenty years 
later, of his weakness, weariness, and some- 
times listlessness. Mr. Allen had been 
talking to him once of old times—of those 
old times of life among the Alps, described 
in this article. Ruskin seemed to follow 
with interest, and every now and then would 
contribute some reminiscence of his own. 
Then his publisher and old friend went on 
to talk of his books. Ruskin held out his 
hand. “Poor hand!” he exclaimed, “it 
will never hold pen again. Well, it has got 
me into much trouble; perhaps it is better 
so.” Into much trouble, it may be ; but also 
into much honour and an abiding place in 
English letters. 





(Fred Holyer. 








The Great Sirius Diamond. 


By GiLpert H. Pace. 





IR NOEL WRETTON’S 
dinner-parties were well known 
among clubmen, artists, and 
connoisseurs, and invitations 
to them were much sought 
after. He had the hospitable, 
if eccentric, habit of allowing guests to invite 
themselves. It was done in this way. A 
book was kept in the hall, under the charge 
of the butler, Lane, an excellent servant, who 
had lived with the baronet over two-and- 
twenty years. Any man whom Sir Noel had 
once invited to his table was at liberty to call 
at Buckingham Gate in the morning and 
enter his name as an intending guest, either 
for that same evening if there were a vacancy, 
or for any future date on which Wretton had 
arranged to dine at home. Eight persons in- 
cluding the host himself were the limit for each 
night, and the plan worked admirably, free 
and easy as it seems. But then you must 
remember Sir Noel made himself thoroughly 
sure of his man before launching that first 
invitation which alone gave the enfrée to 
his house. 

And this house of his in James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, is well worth seeing, 
being filled with fine pictures, fine china, 
and curios of all sorts. Whistlers, Condors, 
Alfred Stevenses, and Manets hang in the 
little white drawing-room, where the furniture 
is genuine Chippendale. Four celebrated 
cabinets by Boule stand in the big amber 
drawing-room, and between them master- 
pieces by Watteau and Fragonard adorn the 
walls. Sombre brush-work by Jauser and 
Matthieu Margs decorates the dining-room, 
and here are old Dutch oaken sideboards 
and cabinets for the display of a magnifi- 
cent collection of sixteenth - century silver, 
representing the best craftsmen of the 
Renaissance. 

Many of us, however, found Wretton’s 
remarkable enamels, snuff-boxes, antique and 
modern rings, and other jewels even more 
interesting than his furniture and his pictures, 
and for me his collection of unset gems in 
particular was most fascinating of all. 

For it is assuredly a fascinating thing, and 
one not to be met with every day, to see 
perhaps fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of 
stones scattered loose over a table or thrown 
together into a pewter pint-pot, the receptacle 
in which Wretton kept them for choice. 
Apart from their immense monetary value, 
which always exercises a certain influence 
over the mind, there is the exceeding beauty 














of the sight, a beauty of colour, of changeful- 
ness, of brilliancy, which makes these strange 
products of unknown forces resemble drops 
of sunshine, moonshine, glittering particles 
of ice or fire, which makes them seem like 
morsels cut out from the rainbow and given 
tangible and concrete form. 

But among all Wretton’s jewels the great 
Sirius diamond was the largest and most 
beautiful, and it was more valuable also than 
the whole of the others put together. It 
looked like a miniature replica of the ex- 
quisite star after which it was named. And 
when, on an August night, you gazed first up 
at Sirius, darting blue fire into the surround- 
ing heavens, and then down upon the diamond 
from which flashed blue beams, it seemed 
as though that mighty star, which is twenty 
million times farther from us than our own 
sun, had actually dropped down into the 
palm of your hand. 

It was this amazing stone only which 
Wretton passed round to us towards the end 
of dinner on a certain evening when I, Capes, 
Laking, Henty, Baron Biilow, and Colonel 
Grahame were his guests. 

Colonel Grahame was often to be met 
with at Wretton’s table, but, so far as I knew, 
nowhere else. The other men I was well 
acquainted with, visiting at Capes’s and 
Henty’s houses, meeting Biilow and Laking 
constantly at our club. And there was much 
in common between us, all being art-lovers 
or art-patrons, while I myself was a painter. 

But Colonel Grahame was among us, yet 
not of us. It is true he showed a certain 
cultivated interest in Wretton’s treasures, yet 
had no exhaustive knowledge of any branch 
of them. So far as I could make out, his 
chief merit lay in the fact that he was a good 
whist-player, and Wretton had an absolute 
passion for whist. I used to hear them now 
and again talking whist-talk, and referring to 
past rubbers that led me to guess our host 
had first met the Colonel and had since often 
played with him at the Reform, to which 
Wretton belonged and I did not. 

Nevertheless, the Colonel did not strike 
you as precisely the sort of man likely to 
belong toe the Reform or to any other club. 
You wondered how he could possibly manage 
to pay his subscription. Though his linen 
was scrupulously clean it was always frayed, 
and he must surely have worn that identical 
dress-suit of his ever since his first dinner- 
party—perhaps half a century ago. Then 
the hungry look of his emaciated face and 
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his meagre, stooping figure made you suspect 
that when he was not dining at someone 
else’s table he was probably observing a 
Lenten fast. 

Biilow used to whisper to me that he 
suspected him of many worse habits than 
this, but then the Baron was a jealous sort of 
a chap, who always resented the introduction 
of any new name in Wretton’s dinner-book. 
So it prejudiced me no whit against Grahame 
to have Biilow insisting, in season and out, 
that the old man was probably not a Colonel 
at all, and that he was certainly no gentleman. 

Once he had the ill-luck to offend the 
punctilious German, either by passing the 
salt or not passing it, by going out of the 
room first when he should have gone last, 
or vice versd, and Biilow could not forgive 
him. But everyone else acknowledged 
Grahame to be a_ thorough gentleman, 
dignified and even imposing in manner, with 
a clear, charming, though melancholy voice, 
and with that other gift which is very rare 
among men, the gift of being a good and 
intelligent listener. 

He was listening now with a flattering 
attention as Wretton discoursed on precious 
stones and their imitations. 


“The manufacture of diamonds has 
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reached that degree of perfection,” said our 
host, “that only an expert.can tell the false 
from the genuine at sight. I am going to 
show you an imitation of the Sirius diamond 
which I keep as a curiosity, and it is so extra- 
ordinarily well done that I- don’t suppose one 
of you men if you saw the two separately 
could possibly decide which was worth a 
bare five-pound note and which worth ten 
thousand pounds.” 

And all this time ten thousand pounds’ 
worth. of money, condensed behind ‘the 
glittering surface of the Sirius diamond, had 
been going round the table passed from hand 
to hand, and now, when it reached Wretton 
again, he put it back into the waistcoat- 
pocket whence he had extracted it. He left 
it there but an instant, however. Then, 
apparently changing his mind, he took it out, 
and again sent it circulating round the 
table from right to left. So exceedingly 
beautiful was it that everyone rejoiced at 
having the opportunity to examine it again. 
At the same time Wretton sent another stone, 
the imitation stone of which he had spoken, 
circulating from left to right. 

It came to me, who sat immediately on his 
left, first. 


“ By Jove!” I cried, in admiration. “It’s 





"py Jove!’ 1 CRIED, IN ADMIRATION. 


Vol. xxiv.—91. 
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splendid! How do they do such things? 
It positively looks just as good as the real 
one.” 

But Henty, who at this moment held the 
real diamond between finger and thumb, 
looked over at the imitation one lying on 
my flattened palm and expressed his dissent. 

“ No, not quite so fine a blue,” said he. 

“ And nothing like so brilliant,” declared 
Laking, who now took the stone from Henty, 
and was glancing from it to the imitation 
diamond, which I had passed on to Capes. 
Capes passed it to Biilow, but the Baron 
gave it a mere glance—there was just a 
streak of envy in his character as well as of 
jealousy—and finally both stones reached the 
Colonel at the same moment. 

“Put them down close together on the 
cloth,” suggested Wretton, “keeping the 
stone Laking gives you, the real stone, on the 
left, and the imitation, which Bulow gives 
you, on the mght. There! Now, then, 
what did I tell you all? And which 1s really 
the Sirius diamond, which the sham ?” 

The truth was stupefying but unmistakable. 
The real stone was the one which Wretton 
had passed to me, and which | and Capes 
and Bulow had accepted unhesitatingly as 
an imitation, while the imitation stone had 
completely deceived Henty and Laking, who 
fancied that they saw in it greater brilliancy 
and finer colour than in the real gem. Only 
now, when the two stones lay side by side, did 
a greater depth, a greater purity, a greater fire, 
so to speak, distinguish the genuine one from 
‘its counterfeit. The real diamond seemed to 
possess a vitality of its own. Compared to it 
the imitation became as a mask to a living face, 
as a sluggish river to the sparkling sea, as a 
calico rose made in Paris toa fragrant English 
rose grown upon an English lawn. 

We had all been thoroughly taken in. 

“I don’t see how one is ever to distinguish 
the real right thing at all,” objected Henty. 
“If a man were trying to pass off on you a 
sham, he naturally wouldn’t put a genuine 
diamond by its side for you to compare it 
with. And the perfection of that imitation 
one you have there is simply amazing.” 

“There are tests, however,” said Wretton ; 
“simple household tests as well as chemical 
ones.” 

“ Yes, there’s the old test of glass-cutting.” 

“And then, again, a genuine diamond 
examined through a magnifying glass shows 
thousands of minute flaws, doesn’t it, while 
the spurious diamond is quite clear?” 

This was Henty’s contribution to the 
subject. 
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“But one hasn’t, as a rule, a magnifying 
glass in one’s waistcoat - pocket,” objected 
Bilow. 

“There are still simpler tests than those,” 
Wretton told us. “For instance, put a 
drop of water, or wine, or whatever you 
like, on the left-hand stone, Colonel. You 
perceive? It at once deliquesces, eh? Now 
put a drop on the other, and, as you see, it 
retains its shape. And here’s another way. 
Put both stones into a glass of water. Well, 
what do you see?” 

“Oh, now there’s no doubt at all as to 
which is which!” answered the Colonel. 
“One stone has lost all brilliancy, all lustre ; 
the other burns under the water brighter 
than ever. Look at it, Baron,” and Grahame 
passed the glass to Bulow, who gave it to 
Wretton, and so it travelled round the table, 
and we each looked in turn, and uttered 
exclamations of surprise at the deadness of 
the one stone and the flashing blue fires of 
the other. 

“The two stones are exactly the same 
shape and size,” I remarked; “ they’ve even 
both got the same little flaw at the thin end. 
Did you have the copy made on purpose, 
Wretton ?” 

“The copy was made on purpose, but not 
for me. It has to do with the history of the 
Sirius diamond. I'll tell you the story.” 

The glass by this time had got back to 
the Colonel, still with the two stones lying 
at the bottom of it. He took them out, 
wiped them on his napkin, and laid them on 
the cloth in silence because Wretton was 
speaking. 

“This wonderful diamond was the chance 
discovery of a Kaffir grubbing in the river- 
bed near Kimberley over eighty years ago. 
He sold it to an Englishman for half a bottle 
of rum. The Englishman, being hard up, 
offered it for five pounds to some Germans, 
who tried to beat him down to two pounds 
ten. As he proved obstinate, and there 
happened to be three of them, they 
promptly knocked him on the head and got 
the stone for nothing. Two were caught 
and hanged for the murder, but the third 
escaped to Cape Town with the gem, where 
he resold it to a Hamburg Jew for fifty 
pounds and no questions asked. The Jew 
sold it again for a hundred and; fifty to a 
syndicate, and the purchasers sent it over to 
Antwerp to be cut. The cutting was en- 
trusted to Van Helst, the greatest diamond- 
cutter in Antwerp, or, indeed, in the world, 
and it was only then that its immense value 
was ascertained. It was Van Helst who first 
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called it the Sirius diamond, a name which 
stuck.” 

During this time Lane, the soft-footed and 
silent, had taken off the crumbs and drawn 
forward the dessert. While we peeled 
bananas and cracked nuts he was making 
coffee at the sideboard, which he presently 
brought round with liqueurs and silver boxes 
of cigars and cigarettes. We were sitting 
anyhow now, and the table was littered up 
with a thousand odds and ends. 

‘“* But even while it remained in Van Helst’s 
hands its fame was so bruited abroad that all 
the swell mob 
of Europe 
had their 
fingers itching 
to get hold of 
it, and here 
comes in the 
origin of the 
counterfeit 
stone. Three 
dummy stones 
were manu- 
factured so 
exactly like 
the real dia- 
mond that 
only the cle- 
verest experts 
could tell 
them apart, 
and when the 
time came for 
sending the 
gem to its 
owners, who 
were then in 
London, four 
‘ different mes- 
sengers were 
dispatched by 
four different 
routes, each 
one carrying 
a stone, and 
the messengers themselves did not know 
which one among them had the real stone. If 
I were to relate to you the adventures which 
befell those four messengers I should take 
all night, for they were shadowed the whole 
time by thieves awaiting their opportunity. 
Two of the imitation stones got stolen, and 
have never been heard of since. But the 
third and the real gem were delivered in safety 
and, after innumerable vicissitudes, eventually 
found their way into my hands, as you see. 
I keep the spurious stone as a curiosity. 


“THIS IS THE IMITATION,’ 





SAID HE, AND STILL HELD OUT HIS HAND 
FOR THE OTHER. 
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“But, come. We have talked diamonds 
enough. And when all’s said and done the 
intrinsic beauty of a diamond is not so great 
as that of many other things in the world. 
The Sirius diamond does not really say as 
much to meas the beautiful Plimer miniature 
which I picked up the other day in Bristol, 
a delightful specimen of Andrew Plimer’s 
best period: one of those pale, dark-haired, 
almond-eyed daughters of Israel whom he 
depicted so marvellously. Let’s go up to 
the yellow drawing-room. I’ve got it there,” 
and Wretton rose. “ But first, you might 
pass me back 
those dia- 
monds, Bi- 
low, please.” 

TheColonel 
moved his 
coffee - cup 
and his plate, 
and Bilow 
groped among 
the nutshells 
and fruit-skins 
which littered 
the cloth. 


“Here’s 
one, any- 
how,” said 


the Baron, 
“though I’m 
hanged if I 
can say 
which.” 

Wretton 
glanced at it 
slightly and 
dropped it 
into his 
pocket. 

“This is 
theimitation,” 
said he, and 
still held out 
his hand for 
the other. 

But the other was not forthcoming. 

We were all standing now, and we made a 
thorough and systematic search. Every 
single thing on the table was moved twenty 
times. We shook our napkins, shook our- 
selves, examined the seats of the chairs, went 
under the table on hands and knees. But 
the great Sirius diamond could not be found. 

‘The first five minutes or so of its loss were 
merely irritating. ‘The stone was curiously 
mislaid, yet would, of course, turn up. But 
as time went on and it did not do so our 
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impatience changed to misgiving. For we 
were all agreed that since we had last noticed 
the two stones lying side by side no one had 
been in the room save ourselves. Lane had 
left us after serving the liqueurs ; the other 
servants before this. Yet the diamond had 
disappeared, and the horrible fear knocked, I 
am sure, at every heart as it did at mine, that 
one of us six guests might be suspected of 
having meddled with it. It was really a 
hideous situation, and we 
stared at one another in 
dismay. 

“It must be here,” said 
poor Wretton, who seemed 
more uncomfortabie than 
any of us. “ Let’s look 
again.” 

So we made again the 
most exhaustive and ex- 
hausting examination of 
the whole room—just as 
though the diamond might 
have got up on its hind 
legs and walked off into 
distant corners, just as 
though it might have 
opened drawers and cabi- 
nets for the purpose of 
concealing itself — but all 
in vain. It had completely 
and mysteriously vanished. 

As we stood tired, hot, 
hesitating, and dum- 
founded at our want of suc- 
cess, Bulow, who had been 
considering the old Colonel 
with sombre hostility, 
made a suggestion. 

“It may have got into 
one of our pockets by 
mistake,” said he, slowly. 
““Queerer things have hap- 
pened before now. I think 
it would be pleasanter for 
all of us to make sure we 
have not unwittingly taken it. Suppose we 
all turn out our pockets and see, eh ?” 

And he began turning out his own, laying 
gold, silver, latchkeys, letters, handkerchief, 
pencil, note-book, and other trifles on the 
table. He took off his watch and chain, 
putting them beside the rest, and _ finally 
pulled his pockets inside out. He stood 
with the canvas pockets of his trousers pro- 
truding like ears on either side of him, and 
the silk pockets of his waistcoat spoiling the 
flat symmetry of his fine figure. 

In spite of Wretton’s protests there was 
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nothing for us to do but follow the Baron’s 
example. It wasn’t pleasant, of course, but 
then the whole situation was so intensely 
unpleasant. We accordingly emptied our 
pockets on the table, and then, @ /a Bulow, 
pulled them inside out, and stood, the 
strangest-looking party of diners you could 
wish to see. 

All of us, that is to say, with the exception 
of Colonel Grahame, who, with a pale and 


“COLONEL GRAHAME, WITH A PALE AND TROUBLED FACE, REMAINED ABSOLUTELY 


MOTION LESS, 


troubled face, remained absolutely motion- 
less, leaning his two hands heavily on the 
back of his chair. 

“Come, Colonel,” said Laking, jocosely, 
“hurry. up, or we shall be suspecting you 
next!” 

The old man flushed deeply. 

“Of what should you suspect me?” he 
asked. 

“ Laking is only joking, 
ton, hastily. 

“ And all we suspect is that the stone ma) 
have got into a pocket unawares,” said Bilow. 


”» 


interposed Wret 
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“ Anyhow, we’ve looked everywhere else and 
this seems the last chance. And as we've 
all turned our pockets out, I think you might 
too. It would be more satisfactory to your- 
self, surely ?” 

“No, sir!” cried the old man, angrily. 
“Tt would not! And I refuse to do so.” 

Stupefaction fell on the room. There was 
a most painful silence. Biilow was first to 
recover, and in his tone I could detect a 
cold triumph. 

“You absolutely refuse to turn out your 
pockets ?” said he. 

“Yes, I do!” thundered the Colonel, 
“and I don’t acknowledge any right on your 
part to make such a request.” 

Biilow looked round at each of us in. turn 
with an £-told-you-so expression, and then, 
“Oh, right !” said he, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously ; “I have no right, of course, 
but I should think you might do it for our 
satisfaction, if not your own. And for 
Wretton’s.” 

“Sir Noel Wretton is far too chivalrous to 
ask any such thing of me!” cried the old 
man, hotly. 

We looked compellingly at Wretton. 

“T don’t ask you to do it,” he began, very 
slowly, “‘ but——” 

The Colonel violently took him up. 

“ And I would not do it if you did ask 
me! Never! Never! I'd die sooner!” 

His face, always pale, grew ghastly, and 
his hands, clutching the chair-back, trembled 
so much that the heavy oak chair trembled 
too. His features were drawn—he suddenly 
looked years and years older, and he lost the 
conventional, well-bred air behind which 
men of the world conceal their souls. I 
realized for the first time something of his 
melancholy existence; a life of grinding 
poverty united with the terrible necessity of 
keeping up appearance. It made my heart 
ache to watch him. 

Wheém, after a minute or two, he let go 
the chair to move to the door, he staggered 
on his feet ike a drunken man. 

“You won’t let him leave? You'll detain 
him, surely ?” Biilow muttered at our host’s 
elbow. 

“ You are going, Colonel ? ’ asked Wretton. 
“Why?” 

The old man turned. 

“ Because,” he pronounced with well- 
simulated indignation, “I will not remain in 
the company of gentlemen who suspect me 
of being a thief.” 

And it was so magnificently done that we 
let him go. 
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You may be sure that after this the lost 
diamond was our favourite subject of con- 
versation at Wretton’s table. He himself 
rather avoided it, for I think he was a little 
ashamed of his weakness in taking no steps 
to convict the Colonel of its misappropria- 
tion. He was fond of insisting that there 
was absolutely no proof of Grahame’s guilt, 
and that if he had refused to turn out his 
pockets we must put the refusal down to the 
touchy nature of military honour. 

‘“* My dear Wretton,” Biilow would insist, 
“you may take it from me that the man is a 
sharper living by his wits. Have you never 
missed anything before after he has ‘dined 
here? Spoons, for instance.” 

““Nonsense, my dear chap ! 
unfair.” 

“Well, I can tell you this, that on more 
than one occasion I have noticed the 
Colonel’s hand coming away from his pocket 
with a most suspicious movement. Once, 
about three weeks before the disappearance 
of the diamond, I caught his eye at just such 
a moment, and I swear to you he blushed ! 
It was because of my suspicions that I pro- 
posed the pocket test, and his very refusal of 
it. would be sufficient proof for anyone but a 
Don Quixote like you.” 

“What’s become of him?” someone asked. 
“ Does he still go to the club, Wretton ?” 

“No; I’ve never set eyes on him since 
that unhappy night.” 

“ Off to Argentina, you may be sure, where 
ten little blue diamonds cut out of the great 
Sirius and judiciously disposed of will keep 
him in luxury to the end of his days.” 

“Had he told me he needed money 
particularly,” said Wretton, “I’d have made 
him a handsome allowance to stay in London, 
for I shall never find his equal at whist. 
He was a superb player.” 


You’re most 


“Ever caught him cheating?” Biilow 
wanted to know. 
“* Never,” cried Wretton, warmly. “I’m 


perfectly sure he did not. He played for 
the sake of the game, and never, certainly, 
with the best of cards, can have made more 
than a couple of sovereigns a week at it. 
Less, probably.” 

“Vet I expect that was all he had to live 
on,” said I. “That and his dinners here, 
while his old dress-suit and his infinitely 
well-bred manner were his entire stock-in- 
trade.” 

“ And he’s turned them both to good 
account,” declared Bulow. “For if the 
great Sirius diamond wasn’t in that old dress- 
suit of his when his stupendous injured- 
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innocence manner got him out of this house, 
you may write me down any sort of an ass 
you please.” 

On which Fortune, freakiest of goddesses, 
took the Baron at his word. 

For Lane, sweeping off the crumbs, swept 
an empty nutshell mght into his waistcoat- 
pocket, which habitually hung bulging 
slightly forward. He put in a thumb and 
finger to extract it, and extracted instead— 
the Sirius diamond ! 


Wy . 
NIX 


AK NAY 
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“Well, I'm dommed!” said Lane, and 
this breach of servitorial etiquette was, under 
the circumstances, surely to be forgiven him. 

There was no need to ask how the thing 
had happened. We had just been given a 
practical and convincing illustration with the 
nutshell. The diamond, caught in the 
bristles of the brush, had evidently been 
jerked into the waistcoat-pocket, which gaped 
for it just at a level with the table. And 
there it had lain ever since. 

Our delight at this elucidation of a 
mystery which had promised to torment our 
declining years was damped only by remorse 
for our unfounded suspicions of the Colonel. 
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Biilow, however, sought relief in self- 
justification. 

“Since he hadn’t taken the diamond, why 
the dickens couldn’t he turn out his pockets ?” 

And none of us could find any suffi- 
cient reason why Grahame should not have 
done so. 

But what Wretton wanted to find even 
more was his address. 

“He’s been badly treated by us in our 
thoughts at least, and he’s an old man and a 
lonely man, and evidently very sensi- 
tive and proud. Although conscious 
of his own innocence, he must have 
known, too, that his conduct led us 
to fear that he was not. Think of 
the horrible mortification he must 
suffer, feeling that we fellows believe 
him guilty of a mean theft. Why, 
it’s enough to break his heart and 
his spirit and make him chuck up the 
sponge at once. Do help me, some 
of you, to discover his diggings.” 

But, instead of giving Noel any 
help, I was devoured by a childish 
anxiety to discover the Colonel’s 
reason for refusing to empty his 
pockets. 

“Do you suppose he had white 
mice in them?” I said to Wretton, 
whom I happened to run across in 
the Park the next day. I insisted 
on our sitting down on chairs under 
a tree to thrash the knotty question 
out anew. ‘Or silkworms? ” 

“That’s a pretty child,” returned 
Wretton, calling my attention to a 
young girl who was passing us, 
carrying a big parcel. “ Dress- 
maker’s improver, I suppose, taking 
home the work. How refined she 
looks, but how delicate !” 

But I stuck tenaciously to our 
muttons. 

‘‘ Perhaps he had his worsted ball, needles, 
and knitting in his pocket and was ashamed 
to produce them ?” 

“Or his powder-puff and hand-mirror? 
Just as likely, I should think,” said Wretton, 
humouring me. 

“TI tell you what,” cried I, joyfully, “I 
have it! There was nothing whatever in his 
pockets, not even a pocket-handkerchief, and 
he was naturally reluctant to lay bare to us 
such nudity. But what’s happening to your 
nice child, Wretton? Look there!” 

From where we sat we could follow for a 
considerable distance the somewhat lonely 
path the young girl had taken, walking 
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lightly on courageous little feet, and changing 
her bulky brown-paper parcel first to one arm 
and then to the other. Now we saw her 
accosted by a rough sort of fellow, who 
stopped in the centre of the path apparently 
to beg, while she moved on one side to 
avoid him and continue her way. 

But he, dodging in front of her again, 
raised a raucous voice—we could hear the 
tones, though not the words—and suddenly 
snatched the parcel from her grasp. With 
a little cry.she tried to take it back, but he 
letting fly at 
her with his 
cowardly fist, 
caught her on 
the shoulder 
and knocked her 
to the ground. 
In another 
second he was 
scampering 
away over the 
grass. 

By this time, 
however, Wret- 
ton and I were 
on our feet run- 
ning to her aid. 

“Chase that 
brute!” Wret- 
ton cried to me; 
“Tl look after 
the child !” 

Accordingly, 
I too went 
scampering over 
the grass, leap- 
ing railings and 
shouting “‘ Stop 
thief!” lustily. 

So soon as 
he realized that 
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as I could not help noticing by the rubbed 
seams and frayed linings. 

When I came up to the young girl I found 
her very white and trembling, standing at 
Wretton’s side, while he supported her by a 
hand under her elbow. 

“‘ Now, you’re not going to faint, I hope?” 
he pleaded to her, “for I don’t happen to 
have any burnt feathers or sal volatile in my 
pockets.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little, 
but her beautifu! dark eyes were brimming 
with tears— 
tears large and 
limpid as any 
diamond in 
Wretton’s col- 
lection. She 
was a very 
pretty child, 
about fifteen or 
sixteen, but her 
lips were too 
pale, her eyes 
were too big, 


and she was 
altogether too 
thin, 


“Have you 
got far to go 
with these 
things?” said I, 
vainly trying to 
wrap the suit 
up again in the 
fragments of 
paper. 

For a mo- 
ment she turned 
a rosy red. 

“TI am going 
to Brompton 
with them,” she 


wl 


he was being Wren gnee murmured. 

‘ Ml 
pursue d m y ““* HAVE YOU GOT FAR TO GO WITH THESE THINGS?’ SAID 1.” “Ts that your 
brave hooligan home ?” 


dropped the bundle which impeded his 
swiftness and was off like a hare. With the 
start he had of me I could not run him 
down, and it vexed me to see he had every 
chance of escape, for it was the dusk of an 
October afternoon and there were very few 
people about. However, there lay the bundle, 
burst open from its fall, and that, at least, I 
could restore to its owner. 

The contents fell out as I tried to lift the 
torn covering, and proved to be the three 
parts of a dress-suit—swallow-tail coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers. It was a very old suit, 


“No. I live in Notting Hill.” 

“Come,” said Wretton, “ you’re too upset 
to get to Brompton and back this evening. 
Is your errand very important ?” 

“IT must go somewhere with them,” she 
murmured, confusedly. “Poor grandpapa 
is so ill, and Iam ashamed to go anywhere 
near our lodgings. Besides, I know they will 
take them there—where I am going—they 
have taken them before.” 

We understood. 

“Your grandfather’s 
Wretton. 


things?” asked 
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She nodded her head. 

“How much do you expect to get on 
them ?” 

She answered so low we could hardly hear 
her, but it sounded like “ Five shillings.” 

“And do you need that money very 
urgently to night ?” 

“T want to get food for grandfather—wine 
and jelly. Hes very ill; he has had nothing, 
nothing ‘3 

She broke into a wail, and this time would 
have fainted outright had not Wretton caught 
her. It seemed to me likely that she herself 
had had nothing to eat that day. 

“Look here, we’ve got to see this through,” 
Wretton said to me. ‘“ Where's the nearest 
cab-rank ?” 

We were not far from the Serpentine Road, 
and so, supporting her one on either side, we 
set out to strike it. But the nearest was far 
enough, so we determined to make for the 
road which traverses the Park, on the chance 
of picking up a stray vehicle. 

Here we were fortunate enough to find a 
growler cab crawling homewards, and, as most 
cabmen appear to live in the purlieus of 
Notting Hill, the driver accepted us as fares 
with alacrity. For by this time the young 
girl had given us her name—Violet Lang— 
and her address at a certain number in 
Lancaster Road. 

On the way thither Wretton stopped at 
various shops—at a confectioner’s, where he 
bought jellies and cakes and chocolates ; at a 
grocer’s, where he bought a bottle of port and 
a bottle of champagne; and at a provision 
shop, where he invested in enough cold 
meats to feed a school. 

Violet Lang protested feebly, but was too 
weak to say much. She leaned back in her 
corner of the cab, her eyes closed, with long, 
dark lashes curling upwards from a white 
cheek, and now and then brushed away a 
tear with poor, badly-gloved little hands. 

Lancaster Road proved to be a road of 
small houses, which became smaller and 
poorer the farther north we drove. At the 
very northernmost end we drew up at an 
indescribably forlorn and shabby door. 

The young girl opened this with a latch- 
key, and, the cabman being dismissed, 
Wretton and I, carrying the wine and other 
things, stumbled after her up a flight of 
pitch-dark and rickety stairs. 

She led us into a front room dimly 
illumined by the reflection of the gas-lamp 
in the street below, and left us alone while 
she passed through a door communicating 
with the room behind. We looked about us 





and saw walls stripped of all decoration, a 
curtainless window, a carpetless floor, and a 
miserable little bed on which the poor child 
herself evidently slept. Meanwhile we could 
hear her low and rapid utterance as she 
related her adventure to someone within. 

“Ask them to come here, that I may 
thank them for their goodness to you.” 

We stepped forward. 

“ But it is so dark, Violet, I cannot see 
them.” 

“TI will ght the lamp, grandfather.” 

There was the blue splutter of a match, 
and we watched the girl lighting one of those 
cheap little glass lamps over which she placed 
an opaline shade. In a moment the flame 
was sufficiently bright for us to see clearly 
the old man lying in the bed, and it was 
with the mixture of many sentiments that 
we recognised him to be—— Colonel 
Grahame ! 

“Oh, my poor friend!” cried Wretton, 
“is it you? Why in the name of Heaven 
did you not let me know you were ill, so 
that I might have come to see you before 
now ?” 

“And your diamond, Sir Noel?” asked 
the old man, sombrely. “ Do you still believe 
I took it?” He glanced ironically round 
the poor room. ‘“ You see further evidences 
here, perhaps, of my guilt ?” 

Wretton, sitting by the bedside and pressing 
the Colonel’s hand between his own, hastened 
to tell him the curious tale. 

“ And, believe me, I never suspected you ' 
I suspected no one. The loss was inexplic- 
able, and I did not attempt to explain it.” 

“But everyone else suspected me,” said 
Grahame, and looked pointedly at me. 

“Well, confound it all, sir,” I retorted, 
bluntly, “why would you not turn out your 
pockets like the rest of us ?” 

He paused a long moment, and my excite- 
ment was intense. Was it going to be 
silkworms, white mice, knitting, or the 
powder-puff ? Then he said, simply, “I 
decline to say,” and turned his face from 
us to the wall. 

I could have shaken him in my exaspera- 
tion. 

But his little granddaughter, who had 
followed the conversation with keen intelli- 
gence, now sprang forward, a pink spot 
glowing on either cheek, which made her 
absolutely beautiful. 


“ Grandfather! _ Yes, I must, I will tell 


them! It was because we were so poor and 
I was often without food that grandfather, 
when he dined out, would slip part of his 
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own portion into his pockets so as to bring 
something home tome. ‘The last night he 
dined with you he brought me home plenty 
of bread and an apple and some nuts, and 
so I lived well all the next day. But ever 
since then he himself has never been the 
same, and now I begin to understand the 
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although I had not stolen diamonds, I had 
stolen—bread !” 

But a glass of the champagne, opportunely 
uncorked by Wretton, made the poor old 
man take a more lenient view of his past 
conduct and ours. 

Five minutes later the provisions were un- 





‘EVER SINCE THEN HE HIMSELF HAS* NEVER BEEN THE SAME, AND NOW I BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND THE REASON." 


reason. He has been fretting evidently 
about the loss of your diamond, and this 
has made him ill,: and so he has not 
been able to go out among his friends or 
to his club any more. And when he can- 
not play whist he cannot earn any money, 
and I can earn none, and one by one 
I’ve pawned every thing we possess, until at 
last nothing was left but grandfathet’s dress- 
suit, and, as you know, I was about to pawn 
that. Dear grandfather! Don’t be angry 
with me! I had to tell them, for I could 
not bear these friends of yours to think 
there was any disgraceful reason for your 
not turning out your pockets when the others 
did. Now they know why.” 

“Ves,” said the old man, bitterly, “they 
know, despite all my brave words, that, 


Vol. xxiv.—92. 


packed, and the four of us were having the 
friendliest little picnic party in the world. 

Years have gone by since that day and the 
Colonel has gone to his rest. But when I 
dine, as I often do, with Sir Noel and Lady 
Wretton, and watch that young woman, 
beautiful, smiling, friendly, as she dispénses 
hospitality at her husband’s table, I always 
recall the first impromptu meal I had with 
her, served upon the bottom of an old pack- 
ing-case by her grandfather’s bedside, while 
Wretton invariably clinches my reminiscences 
by declaring it to have been the most fortu- 
nate day of his life. 

At which Violet's dark eyes sparkle with 
pleasure and seem to me even more lovely 
than the great Sirius diamond shining star- 
like above them in her dark hair. 








A Hundred Years Ago--1802. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


With Illustrations from Old Prints. 


S in 1902 so in 1802, the 
minds of the people turned 
from thoughts of war to the 





blessings of peace. The year 
to be reviewed forms the 
halting time between two 


periods of strife ; and although there are no 
epoch-making battles or feats of arms to be 
recorded, this temporary lull between the 
storms affords an opportunity of noticing 
matters of interest that in the roar and bustle 
of war escape attention. 

The preliminaries of peace had been 
settled towards the end of the previous 





being prepared with lights.” The bill for 
candles was estimated at £17,000. 

But this display was premature, and the 
people had to wait until the treaty was ratified 
by the Powers before giving vent officially to 
their feelings. ‘The King’s messenger arrived 
in London with the document on Sunday 
night, April 25th, having crossed over to 
Dover in an open boat. The following 
Thursday was the day authorized for the 
proclamation of peace and the illuminations. 
The joyful news was read at St. James’s 
Palace at noon, and then the procession 
moved off towards the City, stopping on the 





PROCLAMATION OF PEACE AT THE ROVAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, APRIL 29 1802. 


year; but the signing of the treaty at 
Amiens hung fire and was not effected until 
four o'clock on the afternoon of Saturday, 
March 27th; and on the following Monday 
night London burst forth in a blaze of 
impromptu illuminations. “Towards eleven 
o'clock a mob collected at Ludgate Hill, and 
pursued their route along the Strand to 
Charing Cross, knocking at the people’s 
doors as they passed, compelling them to 
put up lights. Several houses in the streets 
leading from the Strand to the waterside had 
their windows broke in consequence of not 


way at Charing Cross, Temple Bar, Chancery 
Lane, and Wood Street, Cheapside, to re-read 
the document, and our first illustration shows 
the scene of the final reading at the Royal 
Exchange, after which the procession passed 
round Aldgate Pump. “ Volunteers added 
to the splendour of the ceremony, and the 
acclamaticns of joy were general from many 
thousands of spectators who filled the streets 
through which the procession passed.” Un 
fortunately, a scaffold at the Mansion House 
gave way, and a brother-in-law of the Lord 
Mayor was among the victims, 
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THE ILLUMINATIONS AT THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR'S HOUSE, 
APRIL 29, 1802. 





With the night came the grand illumina- 
tions all over the Metropolis, but we must 
confine our attention to the house of M. Otto, 
the French Ambassador, in Portman Square, 
which is seen in the above illustration. A party 
of Horse Guards was on ‘duty to keep order, 
and the Zimes records that “ Soon after eight 
o'clock Portman Square was so completely 
jammed with people and carriages that it 
was very difficult to get either in or out. 
Many carriages were stationary more than 
three hours, and all the avenues to it were 
blocked up. The effect of the illumina- 
tions was brilliant beyond conception, the 
whole front of the house being one blaze of 
light. The whole was very creditable to 
M. Otto and to the magnificence of his 
Government, which directed the expense of 
it. The music of the band (of the Cold- 
stream Regiment) played martial airs during 
the whole evening.” 

In connection with this settlement of 
peace it is amusing to notice that on the 
return of the troops “the Duke of York 





ordered a pound of meat and a 
pot of beer to each of the privates.” 
The income-tax having been 
imposed for the prosecution of 
this war, as soon as peace was 
secured (even before it was pro- 
claimed) the tax was abolished 
(April 5th), to the great satisfaction 
of the tax-paying public. Un- 
fortunately, no similar repeal can 
be fuund among the records of 
Parliament for the year 1902. 

It has been recalled that the 
year 1802 saw the introduction 
of trousers as an article of apparel 
among well-to-do people, though 
sailors had worn a garment of 
this description at the end of the 
preceding century. We therefore 
reproduce one of the earliest prints 
showing the innovation. It depicts 
Colonel Duff, a swaggering pioneer 
of fashion. One item might even 
have been taken from a_ ladies’ 
paper of yesterday: ‘“ London 
Fashions. February 1oth. Small 
watches are worn by a few dash- 
ing belles on their bosoms, not 
bigger than the round of a half- 
guinea.” 

During the summer there was 
quite a rush of English visitors to 
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the French capital, of people who had 
been deprived of the “grand tour” during 
the time of hostilities ; and, besides polli- 
ticians, people of rank and fashion and 
artists flocked to the Paris museums and 
theatres and other places of amusement. 
Among the artists who visited the Louvre to 
see the treasures Bonaparte had just annexed 
(including the famous Venus of Milo) were 
Turner, Hoppner, and Fuseli. Speaking of 
artists reminds us that Turner and John Soane 
were elected R.A.’s in February; North- 
cote was attacked and robbed on Primrose 
Hill in October ; Bartolozzi, the engraver, 
quitted England 
for Lisbon in 
November ; and 
George Romney 
died at the end of 
the same month. 

The fashion of 
visiting the Conti- 
nent naturally sug- 
gests the cost of 
travelling. The 
charge for posting 
was from 1s. to 
1s. 3d. per mile ; 
the passage from 
Dover to Calais 
cost 5 guineas—a 
charge that, owing 
to competition, 
was reduced to 
1% guineas in 
April, and later to 
I guinea ; and the 
fee for a passport 
signed by the 
Foreign Secretary 
was £2 2s. 6d. 
plus 2s. for stamps. 
So before reach- 
ing foreign soil a 
fairly heavy demand was made upon the 
purse. 

The recent epidemic of small-pox had its 
counterpart a hundred years ago, when it was 
calculated that no fewer than 45,000 persons 
annually fell victims to the disease in the 
United Kingdom. On June 2nd the House 
of Commons voted Dr. Jenner the sum of 
£10,000 in acknowledgment of his recently 
discovered preventive, an amount which, but 
for a minority of three, would have been 
doubled. We reproduce the finest portrait 
of Dr. Jenner which exists. On the same 
day the House voted £1,200 to Mr. Great 
head, of Shields, for his invention of the life 
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boat, a boat which did beneficent service in 
rescuing people during a storm off Whitby 
on December 6th. 

Among other inventions of the year the 
following may be noted. The Falmouth 
Packet informs us that “A method has lately 
been tried at Camborne, in the county of 
Cornwall, that seems.to promise success. A 
carriage has been constructed containing a 
small steam-engine, the force of which was 
found sufficient, upon trial, to impel the 
carriage, containing several persons, against a 
hill of considerable steepness, at the rate of 
four miles in an hour. Upon a level road 
it ran at the rate 
of eight or nine 
miles an_ hour.” 
On September 
23rd, at Ranelagh 
Gardens, a me- 
chanic named 
Todd experi- 
mented in a large 
tank of water with 
a diving dress, 
which was sur- 
mounted with a 
wooden helmet, 
into which were 
fitted fir-wood 
tubes for the ad- 
mission of air. 
Was this ‘the first 
attempt at such 
an apparatus? 
And one other in- 
vention deserves 
special promi- 
nence, as it seems 
to have been the 
forerunner of the 
modern. flash-light 
advertisement. 
The Zimes, Mayt: 
“ Among the curiosities exhibited on Thurs- 
day evening in honour of the peace was a 
transparent telegraph, at the back of St. 
Clement’s (Strand), which changed its letters 
in very quick succession, making the words 
‘This may be read by night and by day.’” 

On June 29th the King went in state to 
the House: of Lords and dissolved Parlia- 
ment; and then ensued the turmoil of a 
General Election. A week before this Mr. 
Dundas, a supporter of the Government, 
“set off for the North to regulate thirty-eight 
of the elections out of forty-five.” ‘Though 
the usual excitement, with its attendant 
demonstrations and riots, took place, nothing 
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appears to have occurred to call for very 
special note. The borough polls were open 
seven days, and votes were received for the 
county members during fourteen days. The 
hustings were erected as usual at Covent 
Garden for the Westminster election, which 
a newspaper on the losing side denounced as 
a “ridiculous farce, got up by the neighbour- 
ing publicans to put money in their pockets.” 
Fox headed the poll, and, as soon as the 
result was declared, the people, considering 
the hustings public property for souvenirs, 
“tore away the timber which supported the 
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mician. A popular ballad of the day on 
the subject of these Greenwich gambols 
commences :— 

The glorious sun now rises gay, 

Promise of a brilliant day. 

Leave your toils and cares for one day, 

Greenwich hoy ! ’tis Whitsun Monday. 

With Greenwich, London comes into mind, 

and we recall the rhyme of an enthusiast of 
the Metropolis, who said :— 


I hate the brook that murmurs at my feet ; 
Give me a kennel in St. James’s Street ; 
And if in sultry days we pant for air, 

Give me the breezes of St. James’s Square. 





A VIEW OF GREENWICH PARK ON WHITSUN MONDAY, JUNE 7, 1802. 


roof, and the whole fabric fell upon the 
unthinking labourers.” 

As an indication of the cost of elections at 
the time we note that the Zimes says: “ We 
have reason to believe that £59,000 will not 
defray the expenses of the Kent election.” 
The new Parliament met in November, and 
when the King-went in state to the House 
of Lords on the 23rd, “ notwithstanding the 
violence of the rain, a vast concourse of 
people were assembled in St, James’s 
Park.” 

Whit-Monday fell on June 7th, and we 
reproduce an engraving which shows very 
clearly that recreation was the: chief thought 
of that day even a hundred “years ago; and 
indicates how the -pdstimes indulged “in by 
the people differed little from those of ta-day. 
The view may be taken: as accurate, ‘for it 
was drawn on the spot by a Royal Acade- 


The streets and squares of the town were 
by no means perfect, and the constant depre- 
dations of highwaymen and footpads in even 
the best quarters were anything but reassur- 
ing to nervous people. “If there is not an 
additional strength added to the police we 
must be under the necessity of shutting our- 
selves up at home in the evening and con- 
verting our houses into garrisons,” writes 
one; while another complains that “the 
lamps in Piccadilly, by the side of the Park, 
as well as those along the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, are most shamefully neglected, as 
by far the greater part are extinguished before 
eight o'clock.” 

Apropos of the present uneasiness as to 
protection from fire, it is interesting to note 
that at a conflagration in Rotherhithe in 
August, 1802, “several fire-engines were on 
the spot 7 ess than an hour, and the ‘Thames 
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BEFORE THE START FOR THE OXFORD HUNTERS STAKES, AUGUST 4, 1802. 


Police floating engine was brought down to 
supply water.” 

From two miscellaneous items we, learn 
that the British troops in Egypt were sub- 
scribing to form a fund “to bring Cleopatra’s 
Needle to their own country,” and the charge 
for viewing Westminster Abbey was 1s. 6d., 
“exclusive of the money demanded by the 
person who shows it.” 

The above illustration gives the preparations 
for the start for the Hunters’ Stakes. at 
Oxford on August 4th; and among sporting 
items of the year we note that the Prince of 
Wales was present at the Derby on June 3rd, 
which was won by Tyrant, although Young 
Eclipse, the second horse, was favourite. 
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His defeat caused 
large sums of 
money to be lost. 
At Ascot, three 
weeks later, 
Young Eclipse 
retrieved his posi- 
tion and beat 
Tyrant by half a 
neck. It has been 
stated that the 
present year, 
1902, is the cen- 
tenary of Good- 
wood, but the 
following, from 
the Zimes of May 
3rd, settles the 
point: “Good- 
wood races were 
uncommonly well 


attended. All 
the matches were rode by gentlemen. This 


is the second year of their meeting, and from 
the great number of persons that attended 
from all parts it bids fair to rival the famous 
club at Bibury.” 

The accommodation of the Port of London 
is engaging the serious attention of com- 
mercial men at the present time, and in 1802 
the docks were being constructed, .We give 
a view of the West India Docks, which-were 
opened with great é/at on August 27th, 
“now to become the receptacle of a great 
portion of our national wealth.” 

The next illustration records a disaster that 
happened at Broadstairs on Septémber.:1st. 
Captain Laing was driving a gig into the town 
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DISASTEK AT BROADSTAIRS, SEPTEMBER I, 1802. 





from St. Peter’s, when the horse took fright 
and dashed down the hill towards the parade. 


Upon reaching the 
cliff the horse 
made a leap over, 
but by a miracle 
the gig caught in 
some rails. The 
shafts snapped off, 
the horse was 
dashed to pieces 
at the bottom of 
the cliff, but the 
vehicle stopped 
short and the 
driver escaped 
unhurt. A similar 
accident befell 
the Duchess of 
Devonshire at 
Ramsgate a few 
weeks later. “ Her 
Grace’s  curricle 
iorses took fright 
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and were making full speed to 
the cliff, when her cries happily 
alarmed some labourers, who suc- 
ceeded in stopping the high- 
mettled racers.” Hyde Park was 
the scene of even a third occur- 
rence of this character, on Sunday, 
November 28th. In this case the 
two horses plunged furiously into 
the Serpentine and were drowned, 
the gentlemen driving being res- 
cued with considerable difficulty. 
Directly after his election for 
Westminster, Fox, with some 
friends, set out on a Continental 
tour ; and at Paris he was received 
and entertained by Bonaparte. 
This action aroused much com- 


‘ment in Conservative circles, and 


caused a number of satires to be 
published. One of these is re- 
produced here, and is entitled, 
“English Patriots Bowing at the 
Shrine of Despotism.” ‘The recep- 
tion took place on September 3rd. 

The year 1802 witnessed a 
mania for ballooning, and also 
saw the first parachute descent. 
The hero was M. Garnerin, a 
Frenchman, and the interesting 
event took place on September 
21st, from St. George’s Parade, 
North Audley Street. A record 
of the event informs us that 
““M. Garnerin, when at the height 


of 8,oooft., made his descent with a para- 
and safely descended in a field 
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THE FIRST PARACHUTE DESCENT, SEPTEMBER 21, 1802, 


between St. Pancras Church and the Small - pox 
Hospital.” 

On Lord Mayor’s Day the weather was exceptionally 
fine, and the gilded state coach with which Londoners 
are familiar was then used for the first time. 

The mutinies that had occurred with uncomfortable 
frequency at the Nore, Spithead, and elsewhere caused 
the authorities much concern ; and on November 18th 
a conspiracy to sow disaffection in the Army was dis- 
covered, and Colonel Despard and others were arrested 
at the Oakley Arms, Lambeth, and while in prison 
were “heavily ironed on both legs.” A trial subse- 
quently took place, and Despard was found guilty and 
suffered the extreme penalty. We give his portrait. 

One or two miscellaneous items must conclude our 
review. Ladies who devote themselves to the cause of 
charity may note as a novelty that on Sunday, August 
29th, “at a chatity sermon at Ramsgate, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, the Duchess of Newcastle, and others 
received the contributions at the doors.” At the same 
time the Duchess of St. Albans and Lady Heathcote 
were rendering like service at Margate. We usually asso- 
of the Christmas-tree with the 


ciate the introduction 
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Prince Consort, but the following 
tells another story. The Zimes, 
January 2nd, 1802: “ Yesterday 
Her Majesty gave a children’s 
ball at Windsor. In the centre 
of the ball-room was placed a 
tree resembling an evergreen, on 
which was a variety of toys to be 
distributed among the children 
previous to their departure.” And 
all true lovers of their country 
will be in accord with the follow- 
ing leading-article sentiment of 
the Zimes of November 27th, 
which avers that “ Every British 
statesman must now be aware of 
the great importance of maintain- 
ing a good understanding with 
the United States of America. 
The two countries may be so 
mutually serviceable or so mutually 
mischievous to each other that the 
utmost pains should be employed 
to cultivate not only peace, but to 
improve every sentiment of kind- 
ness and affection.” 
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AS anybody in these days seen 


2 thing as a_ wassail- 
i} bowl? Nobody that I have 

4 Ke] questioned owns one ; and if 

) anybody did I don’t believe 
he’d know what to put into it. 
I inquire for wassail at the Stores, regularly 
every Christmas, without the smallest success. 
I don’t know where I first got the idea that 
wassail was a liquid, but it seems I was quite 
wrong ; the young man on the wine and 
spirit floor didn’t seem to have heard of it, 
and suggested the ironmongery department. 
The assistant in the ironmongery department 
was quite polite to me, but very indignant at 
the ignorance of the wine and spirit man, 
who, he protested, might have known that it 
was the greengrocery side that I wanted. 
The greengrocery young man told me that 
many people laboured under the vulgar error 
that wassail was a kind of tomato, but, as a 
matter of fact, it was a newly-introduced sort 
of cheese. This information seemed to sur- 
prise the shopman at the cheese counter, 
who wouldn’t be quite sure, but had an 
idea that the article I required was a water- 
proof blacking strongly recommended by the 
boot and shoe department. The young man 


in the boot and shoe department smiled 
Vol. xxiv.—93, 
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scornfully and assured me that as a matter 
of simple fact wassail was the registered title 
of an improved double perambulator on a 
new principle ; but, realizing that the peram- 
bulator would bring me to the ironmongery 
department once more, J flung my arms 
round the lift-man’s neck and implored to 
be carried out into the fresh air of the open 
street, where I might cool my brow against a 
friendly lamp-post. 

It is a bitter reflection that the plague of 
Christmas-box hunters, though it may punish 
the guilty, will, nevertheless, fall equally on 
the righteous as on the unrighteous. Why 
should I “fork out” to the butcher’s boy 
because his master has been charging me for 
English beef and giving me American at 
fourteen ounces to the pound for a whole 
twelvemonth ? Purely in gratitude for that 
pestiferous tune he whistles under my study 
window every morning, or merely because 
his dog fights all the neighbouring cats in 
my area? And who is the water company’s 
turncock that he should blackmail me—the 
water company’s turncock, that uniformed 
compromise between a railway porter and a 
parish beadle, who leans against one kitchen 
poker while he strolls leisurely round another ? 
JZ don’t want him to turn off my alleged 
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“constant supply” in the hot weather—I 
would rather he left it alone ; and now in the 
cold weather—gr-r-r-rh !—must I pay for 
being reminded of cold water ? 

I find it difficult to believe that once on a 
time nobody asked me for Christmas-boxes, 
but some people—not many, though — 
actually presented them to me. That was 
when I was a small boy and lived in a place 
where Christmas was kept in a very old- 
fashioned way. There was no actual wassail- 
bowl—that is a thing I never expect to see. 
But we did have a Christmas log, which we 
might have called a Yule log if we had 
thought of it. It was a tough bit of timber, 
lighted each year by aid of the charred 
remains of the last. This custom of keeping 
the half-burned fag of the Christmas log 
till next year was very general in our part 
of the country, for it was well known to 
preserve the house from fire in the interval. 
But nowadays, such is the growth of luxury 
and extravagance that people substitute ex- 
pensive insurance premiums for the economi- 
cal expedient I remember. But to be 


effectual the log must be preserved for the 
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whole year. In the only house in our 
neighbourhood that was burned down 
in my time the log was utterly destroyed 
in the fire, and so only iasted four 
months ; which proves the rule to the 
mind of any reasonable person. 

The snap-dragon was another of our 
mysterious rites which seems to be 
neglected now. Perhaps it is con 
sidered a sinful waste of a liquid which 
might so much more worthily be used 
for other purposes; cleaning brass 
candlesticks, I think, was the use 
once recommended by a friend. But, 
reason or not, in these degenerate and 
effeminate days our hardy forefathers’ 
fine old love of burnt fingers seems 
to have languished sadly. Even flap- 
dragon is extinct, I believe, though 
that offered the sterner joy of burnt 
noses. Do you understand the rules 
of the fine old national sport of flap- 
dragon? It was not a pursuit in 
favour with the wealthy and the great, 
and I doubt if ever a duke experienced 
the fierce delights of the sport. It was 
practised, in fact, among those lesser 
noblemen who were in the habit of 
drinking beer out of gallon cans, and 
were not always particular what else 
the can contained so long as the beer 
was there. In the game of flap-dragon 
the can contained, beside (or, rather, in 
the middle of) the beer, an upright candlestick 
with a piece of candle in it—alight ; and any- 
body was at liberty to drink as much of the 
beer as he could. When the can was tilteda 
little way the candle threw out a sort of hint, 
as it were, in the shape of a blob of hot grease ; 
but the ardent sportsman never hesitated for 
a trifle like that, and, in fact, some sorts of 
candle were thought rather to improve the 
flavour of the beer ; at least, when the grease 
fell into it direct, and not first by way of the 
sportsman’s eye. In any case the candle, 
tilted a little farther, followed up the hint 
bodily, and there was a sudden crisis in the 
proceedings, and a great complication of spilt 
beer, flaming candle and whiskers, scorched 
countenance, and hasty remarks. And so the 
dragon was successfully flapped to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

The waits still promote a healthy wakeful- 
ness, just as they did in my young days, but 
they charge for their supply of insomnia in a 
lump at the end of the contract now, instead 
of getting nightly instalments on the old plan. 
They have developed a distrustful habit of 
keeping well out in the middle of the road, 


























so that the lavish old medizval largesse, dis- 
tributed from a water-jug, is going altogether 
out of fashion. But still, even in these 
basely utilitarian days, I have known a trom- 
bone to be suddenly overcome by choking 
emotion on the unexpected contribution of a 
boot-jack to the fund. The carol-singers, 
however, still take their pay in instalments, 
and as many instalments as they can get. 
I am speaking, of course, of the boys who 
sing on my front steps just when I take 
my after-dinner nap. ‘There is nothing old- 
fashioned about these boys—nothing at all 
except the carol. In the old times the 
pretence was kept up that the payment was 
made for the singing instead of for the 
leaving off ; but with the march of civiliza- 
tion and the advance of democracy all these 
pedantic old forms are being swept away. It 
is a business-like age, and the carol-singers, 
correspondingly business-like, leave off in the 
middle of a verse 
when the coppers 
(pennies I mean, 
not policemen) 
arrive, and scuttle 
off to catch an- 
other customer 
without delay. 
Silence being paid 
for, the article is 
delivered in- 
stantly, and no 
time is wasted in 
pretending that 
the money is paid 
for something 
else. 

Snow, too— {iil 
snow was another \ 
Christmas institu- 
tion we seemed to 
see more of in my 
younger days. We 
see it now, of course, 
but somehow it 
seems to dodge 
Christmas, and we 
have to imitate it 
with Epsom salts 
stuck on a Christmas card with gum. We get 
it sometimes, though, as I can remember a 
little while back. But stay—I think it was 
in 1886, and that is sixteen years ago. If I 
don’t look out I shall be letting out my age 
itself. I remember this particular Christmas 
Day because I got most gloriously and 
seasonably snowed up on my way to a 
friend’s in the country. My train was out- 
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rageously late, so that I missed connection 
at a junction, and was finally turned out 
into a pitiless white world at a roadside 
station five miles short of where my friend 
must have been waiting for hours in his 
dog-cart. There were no more trains, there 
was no inn, no vehicle, no dinner—nothing ! 
Nothing but a staring stationmaster and a 
porter, who had most obviously (and offen- 
sively) had dinner at midday, my portman- 
teau, my rug, an umbrella, a stick, and—a 
barrel of oysters. This last was intended as 
a little present for my host. The snow was 
actually feet deep ; it dragged down miles of 
telegraph line and posts that night, and I— 
well, I had a barrel of oysters. I think the 
very bitterest and most hideous piece of 
irony I ever saw or heard of in my life was 
that barrel of oysters. On a freezing blizzard 


of a night like that, what possible item of 
human aliment could offer such agonizing 
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mockery to a hungry derelict like me as a 


barrel of oysters? If only there had been 
nothing at all I shouldn’t have felt it quite so 


keenly. Life might have been sustained for 
a certain period on leather rug-straps and the 
soap in my shaving-box—such things have 
been heard of in other Arctic explorations. 
But there, I won’t talk of it any more. 
Think of it, dream of it, desolate man 
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—as the poet didn’t say. A barrel of 
oysters ! 

You see, that all comes of talking about 
snow. I never hear snow mentioned without 
recalling that Christmas night and that 
diabolical barrel of oysters on the desolate, 
snow-laden platform of that desert railway- 
station. But surely the anecdote is comfort- 
ing to such of you as are sitting by a nice 
large fire, with THE STRAND MaGaZzINE and 
a pipe, and perhaps a glass of wassail-mixture 
to clean the brass candlesticks with. I think, 
if anything in this world could make a man 
grateful for his Christmas dinner, it would 
be to remember me on that swirling night 
with my icy, dripping barrel of oysters. 

Have you ever tried Christmas furmety ? 
Probably not; nor have I. What is more, 
I feel as though I could rub aiong without 
it still. But in case anybody may be more 
venturesome than I, here is an old recipe 
which I have just been reading :— 

“Take fresh wheat and bray it in a 
mortar, that the hulls be all gone off, and 
seethe it till it burst, and take it up and let 
it cool; and take clean, fresh broth and 
sweet milk of almonds, or sweet milk of 
kine, and temper it all; and take the yolks 
of eggs. Boil it a little, and set it down 
and mess it forth”—“ mess it forth” is 
admirable — “with fat venison or fresh 
mutton.” 

There you are—you may temper it and 
mess it forth, and keep your own temper if 
you mess it more than you intend. But the 
venison or mutton may be left out—person- 
ally I should prefer leaving out the other 
things too—for the furmety may be regarded 
as complete without it. In that case you 
must add plenty of sugar. Yes, sugar is 
what it says in the book. Having done all 
this, you may do what you like with the 
result. I should think it would be rather a 
good idea to pitch it out of the window. 

Plum-porridge seems to have been a more 
important thing even than furmety. It was, 
in fact, the original of the plum-pudding that 
will insure so many bilious attacks on the 
25th of this month. If you would like to go 
back to the earlier fashion, plum-porridge 
would seem to be easy enough to make. 
You take the raw materials of the present 
style of plum-pudding, pitch them into the 
soup, and there you are. You can add any- 
thing else you fancy, from any part of the 
larder you please, I should judge, going by 
the different old recipes I have seen: a little 
salad, perhaps, a few sardines, half a pound 
of cheese, a pint of mustard, and a gallon of 
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treacle might improve it, and, anyway, 
couldn’t make it much worse. If you think 
it wasteful to make pigs’-wash with it, or fire 
it at Christmas-box hunters from an upper 
window, you may distribute it among the 
deserving poor; but in that case it will be 
well to avoid the neighbourhood of the 
deserving poor for some time afterwards. 

Perhaps on the whole, however, you will 
prefer to keep your soup and your pudding 
on separate plates, in the feeble fashion 
of this later age; you will possibly be 
very nearly as ill after all, which is pro- 
bably the main object. Our robuster great- 
grandfathers seem to have experienced 
some difficulty in summoning up a bilious 
attack worthy of so great an occasion, and, 
like the determined old heroes they were, 
they took heroic measures, and no doubt 
their desperate valour was crowned with 
success and sick-headache. “ Pheasants 
drenched in ambergrease,” we read, was 
another of the desperate expedients they 
tried, and I hope I shall never hear another 
phrase so provocative of deadly discomfort 
in the stomach. “ Ambergrease” itself is 
terrible, with its horrid suggestions of the 
cleaning of an old briar pipe, and when I 
go for comfort to the dictionary I find that 
ambergrease is “a morbid secretion of the 
spermaceti whale”! A morbid secretion of 
the spermaceti whale ! Good heavens! After 
that give me my houseless snowstorm, my 
rug- straps, ard my freezing barrel of 
oysters. 

There is one fine old British sport, by the 
way, first practised by Cromwell’s soldiers 
two hundred and fifty years ago, that is 
still regularly revived in many parishes at 
Christmas, though in a far feebler way than 
that practised by the Ironsides, who were not 
particular, either, as to what time of the year 
they indulged in the game. In those hearty 
days the implements were  matchlocks, 
hammers, axes, picks, spades, brickbats, and 
clinkers, and ancient churches were the 
scenes of the diversion. Many a headless 
effigy, smashed carving, or vanished window 
gives witness to the weight of the merry 
pick or the deadly accuracy of the festive 
brickbat wielded by those pleasantly pious 
old saints. Nowadays the scene is still the 
church, but the feebler implements (except 
the hammers) are tin-tacks, screws, staples, 
holly, and evergreen, and the noble sport is 
followed by curates and enthusiastic ladies. 
The up-to-date name for it is “decorating 
the church,” and notwithstanding the lack of 
picks and brickbats it is surprising what a 


























CHRISTMAS. 


deal of Ironsiding a healthy curate can get 
through in an hour with a box of nails 
and a hammer, flitting merrily from pulpit 
to rood-screen and from altar-rail to high- 
backed pew, sometimes by exception hitting 
an iron nail, more usually a thumb-nail, 
but in the majority of whacks taking it 
out of oak panelling and carving and ancient 
plaster. One rule of the game is that the 
curate, deimg a curate, and, moreover, being 
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in church, must not make any remark when 
his thumb gets it, but may relieve his feelings 
by an extra wild swipe at the consecrated 
fane. And a kind lady with a flaming wall- 


text and a gallon of tin-tacks can Cromwellize 
admirably, too, getting more twisted tacks 
into a square foot of old panelling than the 
inexperienced would believe it to be capable 
After Christmas there is a sort 


of holding. 
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of return match, in which the curate and 
the ladies wield pincers, pliers, and tongs, 
much innocent rivalry being exhibited as to 
who can snatch out the nail with the most 
timber attached to it. 

The experienced find that the best results 
are obtained at this stage by the combined 
use of hammer and pincers—the hammer to 
knock the nail sideways first, and so ensure a 
handsome output of splinters at the final 


extraction. Thus healthy 
- ShiereM, sport and respect for the 
the 4 antique are combined 
with a proper display of 


~~ Church ” 


j/ 


greengrocery on the 
occasion of the Church’s 
chief service of the year, 
while the curate and the 
young ladies are given 
an opportunity of leaving 
their marks for the 
admiration of posterity by 
the side of those of 
Jedediah Snuffletext and 
his comrades. 

And the sexton will 
say to visitors, ‘‘ That 
there’s where Cromwell’s 
soldiers knocked the top 
off the font, and this 
here’s where the curate 
drove a staple into a 
wooden angel’s chest, and 
them chips an’ splinters is 
where the squire’s niece 
put in a four-inch screw 
with a good hard whang 
of the vestry poker, and 
there’s a dispute about 
that there wooden figure 
on the tomb with half 
its head split off; some 
says Puritans, and some 
says the last rector’s 
sister with a big lump 
of holly and a bill-hook.” 

I have heard of some poor-spirited rectors 
who are out of sympathy with this time- 
honoured sport, and who tyrannically insist 
that Christmas decorations must be tied up 
carefully with string. But there are not 
very many of them, let us hope ; and even 
they have no legal right to search a lady’s 
pocket for tin-tacks. 


















Miss Wren's Device. 


By Mrs. NEWMAN. 


ND you said nothing about 
it last night lest it should 
seem too sad a home-coming 
for me—yes, I understand.” 

“I wanted you to have a 
night’s rest before you heard. 
It is so hard for you coming home to such 
trouble as this, and I hoped Helen 
Wyndham hesitated, eyeing her sister with a 
wistful, ques- 








To hear that, from comparative affluence, 
her sister and she had suddenly become penni- 
less had, indeed, seemed but of secondary 
importance in contrast with another blow 
that had fallen upon Audrey Wyndham. 

She had had what appeared to be the 
strongest reasons for believing that she had 
won the heart of the one man in the world 
to whom she could give her own. Although 
the words had 
not been 








tioning look, 
then went 
on in a low 
voice : “ Dear 
Audrey, I 
thought you 
might perhaps 
have brought 
some good 
news to set 
against the 
bad.” 

The colour 
mounted to 
the young 
girl’s face, and 
her grey eyes 
were shadow- 
ed with the 
consciousness 
that she, too, 
had hoped, 
and that her 
hope had been 
unfulfilled. 
She had the 
night before 
returned 
home after a 
three weeks’ 
stay with 
some friends 
in the north, 
where was 








spoken, she 
had been led 
to believe 
that Philip 
Denman was 
about to ask 
her to be his 
wife. 

Parting at 
night with a 
lingering 
hand - clasp, 
and with 
apparently 
the deepest 
devotion in 
eyes and tone, 
he had ex- 
pressed the 
hope that she 
would on the 
morrow give 
him the 
opportunity 
to say what 
she must 
know he was 
longing to put 
into words, 
and had met 
eT her the next 

ty ite morning as 

= might a mere 















gathered a 
large house- 
party to celebrate the heir’s coming of age. 
From hints and half admissions in her 
letters with reference to one of the guests 
there, the elder sister had quite expected to 
hear of an engagement having come about. 
Her anxious questionings had been met by 
the reply that there was nothing to tell ; but 
quick-eyed love had seen there was some- 
thing to be borne. 


“HE BADE HER GOOD-BYE WITH GRAVE, COOL POLITENESS.” 


chance ac- 
quaintance. 
At the breakfast-table he had announced his 
intention of leaving the Hall that morning, 
and afterwards took his departure without 
seeking an interview with her or making the 
slightest allusion to what had passed. He 
bade her good-bye with grave, cool polite- 
ness, merely remarking that they were going 
different ways and might not meet again for 
some time. She had contrived to reply in 
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the same strain. None present had seen her 
humiliation, but the blow had struck deep 
into her woman’s heart. 

“Had she, blinded by her own feelings, 
failed to read his aright ?” she asked herself. 
“Had he assumed that coldness of speech 
and bearing for the purpose of showing her 
she had been mistaken?” The hot colour 
flamed into her cheeks at the bare thought 
of being supposed to make a mistake of that 
kind. But she saw she must keep a tight 
rein over her feelings in the presence of her 
sister, who was already overwhelmed with 
trouble. 

“You are sure you have told me the worst, 
Helen ?” 

“What could be worse? Everything is 
gone ; we shall be penniless! It is so hard 
for you, Audrey!” ejaculated Helen—a 
woman of about thirty-five and still beautiful, 
although her face lacked some of the power 
and character so marked in her sister, who 
was barely nineteen. 

Audrey looked at her with yearning eyes ; 
but, afraid of yielding to sentiment, kept 
back the words that sprang to her lips. With 
what was meant for a careless tone, but with 
paling cheeks as she glanced round at the 
familiar surroundings, she said :— 

‘“‘We must give up all this and leave here, 
of course.” 

“We may, perhaps, be able to let this 
house for the remainder of the term it is on 
our hands. I thought I ought to pay Jane 
and Emma and let them go at once.” 

Audrey nodded. “Yes, it was best.” 

“ Cook begged to stay on until—we go.” 

The young girl’s lips trembled, but she 
once more overcame, and the lines about her 
mouth were firm, as she quietly asked :- 

“How does Mr. Grant explain it, Helen ? 
He is responsible, of course. Has he been 
down here?” 

“He is gone, none knows whither. It 
appears that after the death of the co-trustee, 
and before another could be appointed, he 
speculated, or made away with the money 
in some way, and the whole has disappeared. 
The lawyer says that I ought—that is, I 
might have F 

Less interested in what might have been 
than in what was, Audrey put in :— 

“We must go to some poor neighbourhood 
in London and see what can be done. Oh, 
yes, I will try giving lessons in music or 
something or another,” with grand indefinite- 
ness. “ And you can see to the housekeeping. 
We shall get on some way ” ; conscious mean- 
while that the habit of living gracefully and 
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the indulgence of refined tastes and sense of 
the beautiful were not the qualifications most 
necessary for earning a livelihood. If she 
had a special talent in any one direction, she 
was not as yet aware that she had. 

“Tf I could only spare you !” 

““No tears, Helen. We must face the 
difficulty, and we cannot do that if we 
indulge in sentiment,” keeping back the sob 
rising in her own throat. “How are two 
women without experience to set about earn- 
ing a living ?—that’s the problem we have to 
solve.” 

“Yes,” dolefully assented Helen, feeling 
that it was a problem not likely to be solved 
by her. 

“How about typewriting or a clerkship?” 
mused Audrey, beginning to feel that the 
recognition of her deficiencies meant some- 
thing, and that the stir in her mental atmo- 
sphere did not arise from despair. “Tam not 
stupid ; no. I certainly ought to be capable 
of doing what so many girls show they can 
do. A clerk has only to write letters, cast up 
accounts, and.that kind of thing, I suppose. 
One might learn to do that, and do it well, 
without being a genius.” 

The door was opened, and the servant 
entered with a letter. 

“T suppose it is for you, Helen,” said 
Audrey, after glancing at the address: “ To 
the Occupier of Sea View,” adding, in the 
hope of bringing a smile to her sister’s face, 
* Are you the occupier of the View, or 2 

“Open it, Audrey; only a circular, per- 
haps.” 

She took the letter from the envelope and 
glanced through it, an amused smile coming 
into her eyes. “ Listen, Helen,” proceeding 
to read it aloud :— 

“*Miss Montague Wren wishes to know 
whether a part—not less than four or five 
rooms—of Sea View is to be let. Miss 
Wren would require the rooms for three or 
four months, and, as she would object to 
other people being taken, she would be 
willing to pay liberal terms—namely, seven 
guineas a week; although this must be 
understood to be strictly inclusive. The 
house has been recommended to Miss Wren 
as genteel, quiet, and otherwise suited to the 
requirements of a convalescent invalid, which 
her brother, Mr. Montague Wren, now is, 
requiring sea air and the comforts of a 
country home.’” 

“Tt must have been intended for the 
former tenant here. ‘The house was formerly 
let in that way. The writer did not know 
the name of the people, I suppose.” 
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“Genteel! The sea air we could promise, 
and the quiet; but how about—are we 
genteel, Helen? Lay your hand upon your 
heart and answer me that, my dear.” 

“Do you mean——?” 

Audrey nodded. “Only two of them,” 
she murmured, “and the brother tucked into 
the last sentence as of small importance in 
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good Mrs. Widger, who was so desirous of 
ordering herself reverently towards her 
betters,” adding, with an anxious glance at 
her sister’s pale face, “Only a form of hero- 
worship, you know, if one reverences the 
right kind of people, and if the Wrens do not 
prove to be heroic we should still recognise 
the claims of seven guineas a week upon us. 
Of course you 
consent, Helen?” 
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taking quick note 
of the half smile 
in her sister’s 
face. 

“Tf you really 
think we ought 

if you do not 
mind,” hesita- 
tingly. 

“You see, 
there are so 
many things we 
shall have to 
learn not to 
mind”; adding, 
in reply to the 
other’s lugu- 
brious shake of 
the head, “‘ Now, 
Helen, if we do 
not lose caste by 
serving the poor, 
why should we 
lose it by serving 
the rich? If we 
did, it would 











*€ JUST CONCENTRATE YOUR MIND UPON THAT SEVEN GUINEAS A WEEK.” 


comparison with Miss Montague Wren, his 
‘requirements ’ notwithstanding. Yes, it 
might do.” 

“ Audrey! You are not thinking—— 

“Oh, yes, I am. Why should we not take 
them? Just concentrate your mind upon 
that seven guineas a week and the rest will 
seem easy.” 

“Let part of the house in that way? 
Have Jane and Emma back, do you mean ?” 

“No, indeed, we should not make much 
that way. We might have Sally from the 
village to help Hannah in the morning, and 
we ourselves might do something, without its 
being necessary for you, at any rate, to be 
much in evidence. You see, it would be an 
opportunity for us to gain a little experience, 
and—now, don’t look superior, my dear, like 


” 


that Miss Fitz-Something, who used to worry 
everyone about her better days when they 
went into her shop, 


We must try to imitate 


make no differ- 
ence now. Caste 
will have to go with the rest. Say you agree?” 

“For the present, then. I suppose it is 
the best we can do just now.” 

“Then you have only to write to Miss 
Montague Wren, offer our best rooms, take 
the credit for being genteel, and promise that 
she shall be as quiet as she pleases, as she 
may, you know, when the sea does not roar, 
which it really ought not to do at a Wren. 
Shall I write for you ?” 

“ Tf you will. I should hardly know what 
to say.” 

Seating herself at the writing-table Audrey 
hurriedly dashed off a few lines, then read 
them aloud :— 

“ ¢ Dear Madam,—lIn reply to your letter I 
beg to say that I am the present tenant 
here, and should be glad to let the rooms 
you require at the terms you mention. 
The house is spacious, airy, and quiet, and 
I could, I think, promise the usual thing 
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in the way of attendance and so forth.— 
Yours truly, HELEN WYNDHAM.’ 

“Does that sound right, Helen? I bor- 
rowed the ‘spacious and airy’ from the 
agent’s circular, but it is true of this place.” 

“Yes, oh, yes” ; not liking to say that to 
her it sounded rather offhand. 

“We must take Hannah into our confi- 
dence ; fortunately she cooks well, and is 
very willing. We will give them the best 
rooms, and turn the library at the back into 
a sanctum for ourselves, so that you may 
keep as much out of the way as you please.” 

“But don’t you think we might have 
Emma back, just for the time the Wrens are 
here, Audrey ?” 

“Emma is expensive, and she does not 
like to demean herself 
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It might seem poverty to them, in contrast 
with past affluence, but, of course, they had 
sufficient to live upon. 

The house, large and well built, with slop- 
ing lawns, old-fashioned fruit and flower 
gardens, and some extent of ground about it, 
had been taken for their widowed mother, 
who was an invalid, and after her death the 
sisters had lived on there. It was a home 
after their own hearts, with its beautiful 
surroundings and comparative isolation from 
the bustling, much-frequented town, a mile 
or so distant. Their income of nearly a 
thousand each had allowed ample margin 
for their expenses, and the indulgence of the 
younger sister’s somewhat large ideas in the 
way of giving and spending. 

Facing the house was 





by waiting on those ‘é ih 
who are not quite the l ‘i 
créme de —I'm afraid 
she said the cheese. 
Very flattering to us, I 
suppose, but we could 
not be sure that the 
Wrens are not only 
milk, or even milk and 
water.” 

“ The relief it is to 
see you more like your- 
self again, Audrey.” 

“Tt is something 
gained to have made 
you think I am,” 
thought Audrey, 
stifling a sigh. 

They were not left 
long in doubt as to 
Miss Wren’s decision. 
A telegram arrived the 
next morning, stating 
that her brother and 
she might be expected 
by the afternoon ex- 
press, due at five 
o’clock. 

“Tt seems very sud- 
den,” nervously ejacu- 
lated Helen Wynd- 
ham, looking helplessly 
from her sister to 
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a gap in the cliff, wind- 
ing down to a fishing 
village and small bay. 

Hannah and her 
subordinate worked 
with a will. A dainty 
repast was spread in 
the dining-room, and 
all was in readiness 
when the sound of 
approaching wheels 
was heard in the road 
running between the 
cliff and the gates 
before the house. 

The sisters went into 
the hall to receive the 
new-comers, unable as 
yet to divest their 
minds of the idea that 
they were guests. 

“Now, Helen!” 
ejaculated Audrey, 
taking note of the in- 
creased anxiety in her 
sister’s pale face. 
“ How can you expect 
me to be equal to the 
occasion if you give 
way? Take courage, 
my dear; you look 
genteel enough to 
meet even a Wren— 








Hannah, summoned to 
the council. 

“We shall be ready 
for em, never fear, ma‘am, so as I’ve got Sally 
to do as I like with,” said Hannah, not a 
little proud of being taken into her mis- 
tresses’ confidence. Not that she believed 


they were in such straits as they imagined. 
Vol. xxiv.—94. 


“A TALL, THIN, ANGULAR-SHAPED WOMAN STEPPED 
OUT OF THE STATION OMNIBUS.” 


quite a model—— Ah! 
here they are !” 

A tall, thin, angular- 
shaped woman of about fifty years of age, 
with beady black eyes and sharply-defined 
features, stepped out of the station omnibus 
and preceded her companion, who was argu- 
ing some point with the driver, into the house. 
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“ Miss Wyndham, I suppose?” she began, 
in a somewhat Aaut en das tone. Without 
waiting for a reply, she went on, giving a 
half glance in Audrey’s direction. “ Be 
good enough to see that the trunks and 
packages are put in the right rooms ; they are 
plainly labelled.” 

Hannah and Sally pressed forward to 
bring in the innumerable packages and 
parcels heaped up inside the vehicle. 

“T hope the rooms face south,” re- 
commenced Miss Wren. “That is very 
essential.” 

“ Yes, they have a south aspect,” replied 
Helen. 

“Very good. I omitted to mention it in 
my letter, but ”—more graciously —“ it is satis- 
factory to find we shall have what we desire. 
I thought, too, it would probably occur to 
you that, after a journey, we might require——— 
Oh, yes, I see,” as Audrey threw open the 
dining-room door and Miss Wren saw 
the well-spread table. “You are Miss 
Wyndham’s sister, are you not?” 

7 

Miss Wren looked at her not very approv- 
ingly, as she mentally added, “ Not a very 
desirable person to have about one. Much 
too——” She had not time to decide what 
was superabundant. Hannah was ushering in 
Mr. Wren, a tall, thin man, apparently some 
five or six years older than his sister, and 
not unlike her in some respects. Reticence 
and strong will were the chief characteristics 
of his face; but his mouth did not appear 
so incapable of a smile as did hers. 

Mr. Montague Wren was the head of a 
successful firm of London solicitors, and 
had made a substantial fortune, which, as he 
cared nothing for the luxuries of life, had 
largely accumulated in course of years. He 
had, indeed, come to take so keen an interest 
in legal work as to care for little else, allow- 
ing himself no time for necessary relaxation 
until symptoms of a complete breakdown 
developed themselves, and he was forced to 
give himself four or five months’ rest out of 
range of the office. 

He had left the arrangements of all minor 
details of their flitting to his sister, as his 
habit was with regard to matters he cared 
nothing about, and she had come to think 
that she managed a great deal more than she 
did. 

“Fourteen packages,” Miss Wren was 
Saying, as she followed her brother into the 
room. “Those numbered one to six to be 


brought in here and the rest taken to the 
Turning towards Audrey, to 


bedrooms.” 
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whom she had been speaking over her 
shoulder, she put a packet of some special tea 
into her hand. 

“Three spoonfuls if they are largé, and 
four if they are small. You prefer tea at 
this time, do you not, Horace?” 

“Yes, with something substantial, if. 
Oh, I see that has been thought of,” glancing 
at the table. “Be as quick as you can, 
Priscilla,” he added, as they went to their 
rooms. 

Returning presently to the dining-room, he 
said to Audrey, who had opened the parcel 
and was proceeding to measure out the 
tea :— 

“You are the parlour-maid, I suppose ?” 

The colour rushed hotly to her cheeks. 
“No.” Then she remembered, and, with a 
smile at herself, less curtly went on, “ My 
name is Wyndham.” 

“Oh, indeed ; a relative of our good land- 
lady here, perhaps.” 

“Tam Miss Wyndham’s sister.” 

He was looking at her more attentively, 
and not a littie admiringly. 

Slightly flushed, a smile curving her 
beautiful lips, and her. grey eyes radiant 
with amusement, she paused a moment, the 
spoon posed in her hand, returning the gaze 
of this “ odd-looking specimen of humanity,” 
as she mentally dubbed him. 

His lips fell slightly apart and he was at a 
loss for words. He was accustomed to deal 
with human nature from a strictly legal point 
of view, as material for the kind of manipu- 
lation he was an adept in, and he had not as 
yet happened to have a young and beautiful 
girl, of a type such as hers, for a client. 

“ Have you hada long illness, Mr. Wren?” 
she asked, with kindly intention, still unable 
to divest her mind of the idea that he was a 
guest whom it behoved her to put at his 
ease. “Will you not sit down?” 

Without a word, his eyes still fixed upon 
her, he sat down. 

Little suspecting what was in his mind, she 
was wondering why he looked at her “in 
that idiotic way.” But she presently remem 
bered that he had been ill, and came to 
the conclusion, “Oh, well, the poor man 
wants his ‘substantials,’ perhaps, and I ought 
to be quicker.” 

Catching up the tea, she went out of th 
room. 

“What do you think of them, Audrey ? 
Shall we be able to get on with them, do you 
think?” anxiously asked Helen, as Hannah 
carried the tea into the dining-room. 

“Oh, yes; they are only prim, fussy old 
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bodies, who will rather amuse us with their 
funny ways, I fancy.” 

“Ought not one of us to go in and ask 
if they have everything they want ?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose we ought. Leave 
it to me,” said Audrey, following Hannah 
out of the room. 

Miss Wren was making minute inquiries 
of the somewhat impatient Hannah as to 
whether she was quite sure the water had 
reached boiling-point, and only just reached 
it, before making the tea. 

‘* My sister hopes you have all you require, 


Miss Wren,” courteously said Audrey, meet-. 


ing her eyes with a pleasant smile. 

“Yes, I think so. What have you there, 
Horace? Chicken, tongue, pigeon-pie. Oh, 
yes, Miss Wyndham appears to have done 
her best. You can say everything is satis- 
factory—so far.” 

Audrey demurely walked out of the room, 
and Miss Wren went on to her brother: 
“Rather above her position, I think. She 
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“She appears to be somewhat younger 
than her sister, and has probably been 
encouraged to think too much of herself, as 
girls are so apt to do in these days. Miss 
Wyndham gives me the impression of being 
a spiritless, yielding kind of. person, who 
would allow a younger sister to have her own 
way too much. Does she strike you as 
being rather good-looking — in a way, 
Horace ?” 

“Good - looking?” he slowly repeated. 
“Well, not precisely that” ; too wise to say 
that Audrey Wyndham was the most beautiful 
girl he had ever seen. Good-looking, indeed! 
he was thinking. Why, where were Priscilla’s 
eyes ? 

“She might be considered so — by some, 
perhaps. Not everyone would have the per- 
ception to recognise what is wanting.” 

As days went by Miss Wren was ready to 
admit that, little drawbacks notwithstanding, 
it would be possible to spend a few months 
pleasantly enough at Sea View. The advan- 
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** WHY SHOULDN'T SHE FAN HERSELF IF SHE IS TOO WARM, PRISCILLA?” 


seems quite lacking in——” She paused, 
finding it as difficult to explain what was 
lacking as she had previously found it to 
say what was superabundant. Glancing 
towards her brother, who seemed absorbed 
in thought, she added :— 


tages had certainly not been overstated. 
The house was well, not to say luxuriously, 
furnished, and there was all that could be 
expected in the way of attendance and what- 
not. She was, indeed, not a little surprised 
at the refinement of the surroundings, sagely 
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opining that Miss Wyndham had seen better 
days. 

Her opinion of the younger sister did not, 
meanwhile, become more favourable. She 
appeared desirous enough to please, and was 
certainly not ill-tempered. Miss Wren 
flattered herself she would be quite equal to 
deal with a defect of that kind; but there 
was a certain indescribable something about 
the young girl to which she decidedly 
objected. It happened, too, that she saw a 
great deal more of the younger than of the 
elder sister. 

When she desired to see Miss Wyndham, 
it was Audrey who always came to receive 
her minute directions. Moreover, she was 
beginning to suspect that, if dignity and lofty 
condescension had any effect, it was not that 
intended. She could not, indeed, be always 
sure that Audrey was not endeavouring to 
suppress a smile when listening to her 
elaborate explanations as to how things 
should be done. 

“It is the airs she assumes, Horace. 
Only yesterday I wished to give some further 
directions about dinner, and found her in the 
side garden they call their own, lying in 
a hammock, her hat tipped over her eyes, 
fanning herself with the air of a princess and 
reading 4 

“ Why shouldn’t she fan herself if she is too 
warm, Priscilla, and why shouldn’t she read ?” 

“But I haven’t told you what she was 
reading. ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ if you please ; 
nothing less ! ” 

“Why should it be anything less? Why 
need you concern yourself about what she 
reads ?” 

Miss Wren pondered over his words for a 
few moments, and came to the conclusion 
that there was indeed nothing to fear. 
No danger of his getting into an entangle- 
ment such as he had once previously got 
into. Some twenty years before Miss Wren 
had, she believed, rescued her brother from 
imminent peril. She bad put a great deal 
of machinery into motion to defend him 
from the wiles of a scheming widow, and 
thought that she had succeeded in her pur- 
pose without his having suspected what she 
had done. 

He had, in fact, been not a little amused 
by her efforts to rescue him, and did not 
interfere because it spared him the trouble 
of acting for himself. He had been careful 





to show no sign that he knew what was going 
on, quite willing she should take the credit 
for having contrived matters so cleverly and 
secretly. 
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Time was passing pleasantly enough with 
both brother and sister. They spent the 
greater part of the day in the open air stroll- 
ing about the grounds or over the downs, 
and occasionally going to the little bay below 
to watch the fishing-boats come in. 

After awhile Mr. Wren began to find the 
sea air improve his appetite so much as to 
necessitate his returning to the house during 
the morning for a biscuit and glass of wine. 
At such times it occasionally chanced—it 
seemed chance to her—that he came upon 
Audrey in the house or about the grounds, 
and they exchanged a few words. She found 
it much easier to get on with him than with 
his sister, and therefore did not avoid him. 

“He is a nice old man enough, Helen, 
when you get used to his funny little ways, 
and he seems really quite interested in us. 
We might, I think, take him into our confi- 
dence by-and-by and ask his advice as to 
what we had better do.” 

Helen assented in a hopeless, depressed 
way. Fear and anxiety about the future 
were telling heavily upon her mind. She 
could not face difficulties bravely as could 
her sister, and she shrank nervously from 
Miss Wren. 

A lovely morning early in July Miss Wren 
was seated in a shady nook of the garden, 
bending over her netting, in pleasant con- 
templation of the future as she anticipated it 
for herself and brother. Dear Horace was 
getting so much more companionable and 
easy to get on with as he improved in health, 
the alternate fits of depression and irritability 
to which he had been so liable having quite 
disappeared. He seemed to regard life 
from quite a different point of view, begin 
ning to talk quite cheerfully about his plans 
for the future, and informing his sister that 
he had made up his mind to retire from 
business and enjoy life. 

“Take a house with ground about it, 
something like this, and play the country 
squire. Sit under my own vine, and all that 
kind of thing, Priscilla.” 

This was a future she found it very agree 
able to contemplate. Miss Wren liked 
country life, and was quite ready to sit with 
him under the vine. 

“ The sea air seems to have done wonders 
for him already,” she was thinking. “It was 
so kind of him to talk in that way about its 
being quite natural for women to like pretty 
things, and to ask me what present J should 
choose, knowing as he does that my birthday 
will soon be here. I am glad I said a 
diamond ring.” 
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Her reflections were suddenly brought to 
aclose. Across the summer stillness came 
the sound of two voices, her brother’s and— 
could it be? Ah, yes, that of Audrey 
Wyndham joining in! 

Miss Wren gently parted the branches of 
the laurels, screening part of the lawn where 
she was sitting from the fruit garden, and 
peered through. 

Yes, there was Audrey engaged in gather- 
ing strawberries 
for dessert, Mr. 
Wren helping 
her, and looking 
Never 
before had his 
sister seen that 
look in his face! 

“ No, only the 
quite ripe ones, 


please. These 
will not do at 
all.” 


He bent down 
as though to 
look at them, 
but the keen 
eyes watching 
him saw that his 
gaze was fixed 
upon the crim- 
son - tipped 
fingers. 

A dreadful 
suspicion, which 
in another 
moment became 
certainty, arose 
in Miss Wren’s 
mind. She saw 
now why her 
brother had got 
into the habit 
of returning to 
the house during 
the morning. 
How blind she 
had been—how terribly off her guard ! There 
was not a moment to lose now. He should 
be saved if it was in her power to save him ! 

Letting the work she had been engaged 
upon fall where it might, she rose to her feet 
and went hurriedly round the shrubbery into 
the fruit garden. At sight of her Audrey 
nodded and smiled. 

“Will you have some strawberries, Miss 
Wren—they are just gathered?” holding the 
basket towards the irate lady. Noticing that 
Miss Wren was looking rather flushed and 
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heated, she added, “ Have you been sitting 
too long in the sun?” 

“I ought to have been here,” shortly 
replied Miss Wren. 

“Tt is more shaded on this side, is it not?” 
again offering the strawberries. 

“No, thank you,” stiffly. Then to her 
brother, “‘ Were you not going to send those 
papers this morning, Horace ?” 

Audrey turned away, taking her basket into 
the house. 

“What am I 
tounderstand by 
this, Horace ? ” 
began his sister 
as soon as they 
were alone. 
“That Miss 
Wyndham 
should have her 
ends in view is 
not surprising, 
nor that she 
should be ready 
to avail herself 
of any oppor- 
tunity to——” 

“A moment, 
Priscilla. Allow 
me to inform 
you of my inten- 
tions before you 


speculate upon 
Miss Wynd- 
ham’s.” 


“T only meant 
to point out that 
it might be diffi- 
cult to extricate 
you a second 
time from an en- 
tanglement.” 

“Your ser- 
vices will not be 
required. I 
have made up 
my mind to ask 
Miss Wyndham to be my wife.” 

This was what he had meant, then! It 
was Audrey Wyndham who was to sit under 
the vine with him! It was for her the 
diamond ring had been purchased ! 

“Have you forgotten you were fifty-seven 
last birthday ?” 

“That is another reason why I should 
delay no longer.” 

“Do you really believe that a girl of 
nineteen ” Miss Wren faltered. In her 
heart she had not the slightest doubt as 
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to what Audrey’s course would be. Nor 
did she omit to blame herself. Of course, 


she ought to have foreseen what was likely 
to happen and taken precautions — done 
anything—to avert a catastrophe such as 
this before it was too late. There was the 
set look in her brother’s face which expe- 
rience had taught her meant that open 
opposition would be worse than useless. 
She must try to appeal to his feelings ina 
different way. 

Raising her handkerchief to her eyes, she 
said: “When I gave up my home to devote 
the rest of my life to you I quite believed 
you meant what you said about its being 
your intention to remain unmarried.” 

“I did mean it—at the time. It was my 
intention then, Priscilla. I have altered my 
mind, that’s all. And you must excuse my 
reminding you that the home you gave up 
was only such as a boarding-house affords, 
and very frequently changed.” 

“ If you descend to insult—if some design- 
ing person has already set you against your 
sister—I can only say——” Miss Wren 
discreetly stopped at the right moment to 
avoid committing herself to any special line 
of action. 

“There has been no insult intended, and 
Miss Wyndham is, as yet, quite unaware of 
my intentions.” Taking note of the sudden 
change that came into her face, he meaningly 
and decidedly went on: “But I shall permit 
no interference with my plans, and it would 
be bad policy for anyone to attempt it. 
Another word, Priscilla. My investments 
have for the last few years been very success- 
ful, and I am much better off than you 
perhaps imagine. Should all go well for me 
in this matter, I intend to add substantially 
to your income. If not—should there be 
any attempt to thwart me——” He closed 
his lips, looked straight into her eyes for 
a moment, then took out his note-book 
and commenced jotting down some memo- 
randa., 

“I may, perhaps, be allowed to remind you 
that she must be aware you are a rich man.” 

“T advise you to be careful, Priscilla,” he 
significantly replied, turning away. 

After some reflection Miss Wren decided 
to take his advice. It was not in her nature 
to refrain from attempting some of the 


schemes she had so much faith in, but she 
told herself that she must be careful how she 
set to work. 

No word must now be said to Audrey— 
there could be no mistaking Horace when he 
spoke in that tone—and, of course, he must 
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not be allowed to suppose that anything was 
going on. But it presently occurred to her 
that something might be done with Miss 
Wyndham, and, after some consideration, she 
began to see her way to this. 

That the elder sister was very conscientious 
she knew, but she also believed that there 
was not a little pride underlying her reserve 
of manner. If it were possible to arouse this 
pride, and at the same time get her to 
pledge her word not to divulge what had 
taken place between them, all might yet be 
well. 

“Yes, that is what I will do: cautiously 
lead her to think it is my firm conviction that 
a trap has been laid for Horace, and, if she 
is the woman I take her to be, she will be up 
in arms, bid us begone at once, and keep her 
sister out of the way until we are safely off 
the premises. It is simply my duty to do as 
much as that for his sake, and he will thank 
me in time to come, when he has got over 
the infatuation and has leisure to reflect.” 

Miss Wren lost no time in carrying out her 
plan. She found an opportunity to speak 
to Helen Wyndham alone that afternoon. 
Having seen Audrey cross the road towards 
the cliffs when she knew that her brother was 
engaged in replying to his morning’s letters, 
she went straight to the sister’s room and, 
with a grave face, requested Miss Wyndham 
to give her an interview. There could be 
but one reply under the circumstances, and 
Miss Wren proceeded to carry out her plan, 
and this, she flattered herself, with complete 
success. 

Helen Wyndham had very quickly decided 
that the Wrens must go, and go at once. 
The timid, nervous woman, naturally much 
averse from scenes and painfully conscious 
of what the giving up of seven guineas a 
week would mean, had suddenly acquired 
the courage to do battle with Miss Wren 
and bid her begone. 

“Your brother’s entanglement—entangled 
by my sister! How dare you say it?” 
exclaimed Helen Wyndham. The most 
forcible expression she had perhaps ever used 
in her life. So indignant did she become 
that the other congratulated herself upon 
having tied her down to secrecy before intro- 
ducing the subject. 

When, to make quite sure, Miss Wren 
went on to add a few words to the effect 
that she felt bound to mention .that the 
doctors had expressed grave doubts as to 
whether her “poor brother” would ever 
entirely regain his mental faculties as they 
had been at best, Helen Wyndham had 


























sternly interrupted her. She informed Miss 
Wren that her brother would be quite as 
unacceptable to Audrey Wyndham with as 
without his mental faculties, and bade her 
take herself and brother away from Sea View. 

This was precisely what Miss Wren had 
planned and hoped for, and she complacently 
proceeded :— 

“ Unfortunately, we have just entered upon 
another month, and we may be obliged—that 
is, we should not like to lose——” Miss Wren, 
who had faith in the diplomacy of leaving an 
adversary to fill 
in gaps, appeared 
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bay, and the gently swaying water between— 
with a new and strange beauty. 

Leaning back against the cliff, she sat 
with her arms round her knees gazing at the 
scene. 

“What would all this say to Miss Wren? 
Poor old body, one ought to remember how 
much she iuisses and have patience with 
her,” she was thinking, the peaceful sur- 
roundings already having the effect of soften- 
ing her own feelings towards that lady. 

Her thoughts were presently diverted to 

other channels. 
Her eyes were 





to hesitate, and, 
as she expected, 
Helen Wyndham 
haughtily put 
in :— 

“Tf it is to the 
month’s rent you 
are alluding, I 
am willing to 
forego that if you 
will pack your 
trunks and go at 
once.” 

Again solemnly 
reminding her of 
her promise to 
mention nothing 
of what had 
passed between 
them, Miss Wren 
accepted the dis- 
missal with a 
good grace. She 
had now only to 
invent an expla- 
nation of the 
cause of their 
abrupt departure 
which would 
throw the blame 
upon Miss Wynd- 
ham and excul- 
pate herself in 
her brother’s 
mind. Not an 
easy task, but 
not, she thought, more than she would be 
able to compass. 

Audrey Wyndham made her way down to 
a favourite nook in a sheltered part of the 
cliff. A still evening early in July, the 
setting sun investing all it touched—the 
white cliffs, the soft, velvety, green turf of the 
downs, the steep red roofs of the houses and 
the church tower of the old town across the 
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dreamily follow- 
ing a sail hover- 
ing like a white 
bird on the 
horizon, and her 
fancy was poising 
its wings for a 
flight. 

“Take a mes- 
sage from me,” 
she murmured. 

“Miss Wynd- 
ham.” 

She had got 
so far from the 
actual present 
that, for the 
moment, the 
voice sounded to 
her ears as 
though coming 
from another 
world in answer 
to her thought. 
She turned her 
eyes in dreamy 
speculation upon 
the speaker. Was 
he a reality, or 
only the sem- 
blance of himself 
built out of her 
imagination ? 

“This is good 
fortune indeed !” 

Philip Den- 
man! The man who had humiliated her 
and, so to speak, cast aside her love ! 

Gathering her courage about her, she rose, 
bowed, and in a quiet, conventional tone 
said, appearing not to notice his outstretched 
hand :— 

“ How do you do, Mr. Denman ?” adding, 
with an effort to speak carelessly, “ Lovely 
sunset, is it not?” 
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He glanced westwards for a moment, 
murmuring something, he hardly knew what, 
in assent. He had only seen the picture she 
made with the light upon her yearning face. 
As she recognised him the colour had faded 
out of her cheeks and her whole expression 
changed. Pale and self-contained, she met 
him with cold conventionality of tone and 
bearing. 

“Have you lost your way, Mr. Denman? 
If you want to go to the town, the path to 
the left leads back to the high road, and you 
have only to keep straight on.” Looking at 
her watch she turned away, adding, “ Good- 
bye.” 

“Do not go. Pray let me say a few words 
first, Miss Wyndham. I know what I must 
appear to you, but the worst are allowed to 
plead in their own defence,” he ejaculated, 
unmistakable earnestness in every line of his 
firm, strong face, as he stood bare-headed 
before her, his soft hat crushed in his hands. 

“T do not see what there is to defend, 
Mr. Denman,” she replied, forcing herself to 
meet his eyes with some semblance of calm- 
ness, although her pulses—-not so obedient 
to her will—were throbbing wildly. 

“In reality there is nothing, I know that, 
as you cannot. But circumstances have been 
terribly against me.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“ Forgive me if I do not put it in the best 
way. I can give little thought to that when 
so much is at stake. There has been a mis- 
take, so disastrous for me as to threaten to 
shadow my whole life.” 

The hot colour rushed to her cheeks. “I 
am sorry, but——” 

“Let me speak. The night before I left 
the Nugents I was hoping you would on 
the morrow allow me to put my love into 
words. After you left the ball-room I was 
talking to Mrs. Elliott, and, @ propos of I 
hardly know what, she told me that you 
were about to become the wife of Lord 
Greymont, who had just left, and who had, 
I knew, been hoping to win you.” 

Her eyes fell. It was not for her to say 
that Lord Greymont had left in consequence 
of his disappointment. 

“Mrs. Elliott spoke in the presence of 
her daughter, and in a way to convey the 
impression that she spoke from knowledge. 
I saw no reason to doubt her-—then.” 

“What must you have thought of me?” 
To have appeared to encourage him while 
engaged to another ! 

“IT thought of you as I always must 
think, come what may. In fact, I believed 
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that, under the impression I must know of 
your engagement, you felt you might be with 
me as with a brother, and that I alone was 
to blame for misinterpreting you.” 

She lowered her head with a little sob, and 
he anxiously went on :— 

“ The only course that seemed left me was 
to get away from the Hall as quickly as 
possible. Could you know what the going 
away cost me! All interest in life was gone, 
and I had decided to leave England for an 
indefinite time, when yesterday a letter from 
my sister, who had been in my confidence 
all through and was much troubled about my 
disappointment, reached me. She has found 
out Mrs. Elliott’s mistake—Enid calls it by 
another name—and wrote at once to tell me 
that you and your sister live in this neigh- 
bourhood. I was on my way to the town, in 
the hope of getting your address from the 
rector or someone there, when by good 
fortune I caught sight of you sitting here. 
Will you give me a word of forgiveness, 
Miss Wyndham—Audrey?” venturing for 
the first time to use her Christian name. 
* Only a word ?” 

The colour was coming and going in her 
cheeks, but her eyes were still downcast. 
Happiness had come to her so unexpectedly, 
and she was almost afraid to believe in it. 

He was beginning to take heart, telling 
himself this surely could not mean rejection. 
“Only let me hope that I may in time be 
forgiven, dear Audrey—give me a chance.” 

“Let me first tell you that things have 
changed since I saw you last. Ah, no, not 
I; circumstances. My sister is everything to 
me. As long as I can remember we have 
belonged to each other, and—we are penni- 
less. If you, too, are poor, it will mean long 
waiting and working for us. It would not 
be right; I would not allow you to fetter 
yourself, nor must she know ” 

He laughed out like a schoolboy. She 
did not know, as did the more practical Mrs. 
Elliott, how large his possessions were. 

“You will have no excuse for keeping me 
waiting on that score. But, since you are so 
scrupulous, I am glad you will be able to feel, 
by-and-by, that you did not know what you 
will have to accept with me. As to Miss 
Wyndham, she will very soon find she has a 
brother, as well as a sister, to care for her 
now.” 

‘Do you feel so sure of being accepted ?” 
endeavouring to speak lightly. 

“Of course I do ; accepted, and forgiven, 
and everything else that is delightful. 
Fortunately, there may be a lifetime before 
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me: in which Ah, Audrey 


mine !” 
Yielding for a moment to his caress, then 
withdrawing with a reticence all her own, she 
said: “ But there is someone else to think 
of. Every moment’s delay is unfair to Helen. 
Come with me to the house.” 
“Is this your home?” he asked, as she 
crossed the road and entered the grounds. 
“Part of it is. As I told you, trouble 
came upon us, and, just as we were at our 
wits’ end what to do, some people offered to 
take part of the house, and—oh, well, we 
were glad to 
have them at 
the time.” 
Mr. Wren 
pieced to- 
gether the 
little puzzle 
his sister pre- 
sented to him 
as tothe reason 
for their leav- 
ing Sea View, 
and it did not 
make a pretty 
picture. It was 
avery different 
picture that 
brought about 
his decision to 


to prove—— 
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leave. From an upper window he had seen 
the lovers—there could be no doubt as to 
their being lovers—approaching the house, 
and knew there was no hope for him. His 
sister understands that they must henceforth 
live apart. 

Helen was anxiously debating ways and 
means, not a little dreading to make the com- 
munication that had to be made to Audrey, 
gloss it over as she might, when she heard 
Audrey’s voice outside the French window 
giving upon the lawn where she was sitting. 

“Where are you, Helen ?” adding, as she 
pushed open 
the window, 
“Oh, here she 
is. I have 
brought you 
some news, my 
dear —a big 
surprise.” 

No need for 
further expla- 
nations, the 
news was tell- 
ing itself 
plainly 
enough. 

Philip Den- 
man! Yes, 
Helen under- 


stood. 


Ny 
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Sensational Magical Illustons. 
THE MOST COMPLETE EXPOSE EVER PUBLISHED. 


clear exposé of many mar- 
vellous and popular illusions, 
the secrets of which have 
been obtained by years of 
practical study. 

I shall begin by describing many of the 
leading illusions contained in what is known 
as “Black Art.” To the Mahatmas of the 
East and the sorcerers of India are 
attributed the origin of these “ midnight 
revels.” The marvels of illusionary effects 
obtainable. in a black art séance have 
been greatly developed of late years by 
European magicians of the highest rank. I 
shall describe four 





or five of the 
smartest magical 
effects, each of 


which is a perfect 
illusion, defying 
all attempts at 
solution except to 
those who have 
made a study of 
Eastern magic. 

It is necessary 
for the benefit of 
those who have 
never seen an act 
of this kind to 
explain that 
everything is per 
formed in a dark 


This he repeats at the right side, with the 
same result. He now taps one of the tables 
and a large goblet appears upon it in the 
same mysterious manner. This also he 
repeats at the other table, having now two 
tables several yards apart, with a goblet upon 
each. The whole are brought forward for 
inspection and replaced within the chamber. 
The performer takes one of the goblets, 
raises it, turns it over and around in several 


ways, and it is seen that the other is 
going through exactly the same move- 


ments without anyone being near it. The 
performer replaces his goblet upon the table ; 
but the other remains suspended alone in 





chamber — either FIG. 1.—"* BLACK ART "—SOME OF ITS MYSTERIES. 


the whole stage 
or a chamber fitted up in the centre of 
it—draped entirely in black—sides, back, 
floor, and ceiling. The hall is placed almost 
in darkness, the only lights being a set of 
sidelights and footlights, which are turned 
towards the audience with reflectors behind, 
making it impossible for eyes to penetrate 
into the darkness beyond them. Everything 
used in the chamber is white, even the per- 
former’s dress, forming a contrast necessary 
to the illusion. 

The séance is usually commenced by the 
production of tables and goblets from space. 
In fact, everything required is mysteriously 


obtained from apparent nothingness. The 
performer, usually dressed in an Eastern 
costume, all of white, enters the empty 


chamber, and, requiring a wand, raises his 
hand, when one comes floating into it. He 
next taps the floor at the left side of the 
chamber and a small table suddenly appears. 


mid-air, and the performer places a large ring 
over it and around it, showing wires or any 
other connection to be absent. He brings it 
forward and again hands it for examination, 
but on regaining it does not take it to the 
table, for by a wave of his hand the table 
comes dancing out fo him and on receiving 
the goblet dances back to its original position. 
He next proceeds to borrow several watches 
and other articles of jewellery, which he takes 
into the chamber and places in the goblet on 
the right. They are clearly seen to drop 
from his hand from several inches above ; 
he shows his hands empty and immediately 
rushes across to the other goblet, brings it 
forward, and allows the audience themselves to 
take out all the jewellery which was placed in 
the right goblet only a moment previous. 
Having finished with these articles they dis 
appear as mysteriously and quickly as they 
appeared. 

































The next illusion performed is the produc- 
tion from space of a live lady’s bust suspended 
ina frame. The performer raises his wand 
and a large picture-frame suddenly hangs 
itself upon it. This is brought for examina- 
tion, then placed in the centre of the chamber, 
where it remains suspended in mid-air and 
sets up a swinging motion by itself. It is 
then covered momentarily with an Eastern 
rug, and when removed, a lady, devoid of 
legs, whose body completely fills the frame, 
Is seen swinging with it. The “ live picture” 
is covered momentarily, and when the cover- 
ing is withdrawn a large Union Jack is seen 
to have taken the place of the lady, who 
has vanished. 

The performer proceeds next with a de- 
capitation act, in which a lady is beheaded 
in full view of the audi- 
ence. At a wave of his 
hand a lady appears, and 
hands to him her own 
gruesome means of exe- 
cution, a large, glittering 
sabre, which he takes, and 
with one swing cuts her 
head clean off where she 
stands. Catching the 
head as it falls, he places 
a pair of wings at the 
back of it, when it be- 
comes a flying cherub, 
and immediately soars 
all about the chamber, 
finally returning to his 
outstretched hand. He 
then removes the wings 
and replaces the head 
upon the lady’s shoulders, 
restoring her to life, 
for which kindness she quickly embraces 
him and_ vanishes. Wishing to. get 
another such share of her favours the per- 
former endeavours to bring hér back by 
magic aid, but is surprised by the appearance 
of a grinning ghost, whose whole body con- 
sists of a skull, with a moving jaw, draped 
with a white sheet. He catches it, and 
detaching its skull brings it forward for a 
closer scrutiny, the jaw moving all the time 
and the sheet dancing about alone. He then 
throws the skull into the air and it is seen 
no more. 

The séance is generally concluded by an 
invisible flight, the vanishing performer imme- 
diately reappearing amongst the audience. 
He takes the dancing sheet and entirely 
covers himself with it, standing in the centre 
of the chamber, taking great care to drape 
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FIG. 2.--INVISIBLE ATTENDANT PRODUCING 
THE TABLE, 
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himself in such a manner as to show the: 
shape of his body. In a few seconds the: 
sheet collapses, and before it has time to 
reach the ground a shout is heard at the’ 
back of the hall ; the audience turning around: 
naturally are surprised to see the performer’ 
standing amongst them, smilingly bowing in‘ 
acknowledgment of the applause which’ 
greets him. 

As before mentioned, the whole of this 
takes place in darkness, obtained by the 
chambe: being draped in black velvet and: 
the floor covered with black felt. The bnght-’ 
ness of the lights turned towards the! 
audience, contrasting with the denseness of 
the black behind, dazzles the eye to such an 
extent that it cannot discern anything in the 
chamber .that is not white or of a very light' 
colour. The stage 1s all: 
arranged before the act,‘ 
and the tables are in their! 
respective places, but’ 
cannot be seen on 
account of their being 
draped with black velvet. 
The goblets, frame, lady, 
ghost, etc., are all placed 
in readiness behind a 
black screen, also draped. 
None of this can be seen 
while they are behind the 
lights, if kept covered in 
black, no matter how 
near to the front they are 
placed. But how do they 
float about and appear 
so mysteriously? Very 
simply! An assistant is 
within the chamber, 
dressed in black velvet 
throughout, with black gloves and mask, 
covering all signs of white about him 
and making him perfectly invisible. He 
wears no boots, and the felt upon the 
floor deadens the sound of all his move- 
ments. He it is who really produces all 
the articles. When the performer stretches 
his hand out for the wand the assistant 
brings it from behind the screen and hands 
it to him with a floating movement. As the 
performer taps the floor he immediately pulls 
away the black covering (Fig. 2) and the table 
instantly appears to view. The goblets are 
painted black inside, allowing him to hold 
them at the back with his fingers inside, un- 
noticed. After the tables are both produced 


he places the goblets upon them at the right 
moment with one hand while he pulls off the 
velvet with the other. 


The exposition is so 
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quick and sudden that nothing 
uspicious can be noticed. The 
= of the goblet is also the 
work of the invisible assistant, 
and is quickly changed from one 
hand to another when the ring 
is being passed over it. The 
watches, etc., are not placed in 
the goblet as they appear to be, 
but dropped behind it into the 
assistant’s hands, who takes 
them over td the other while the 
performer is exhibiting his empty 
hands. The picture-frame is also 
handed by the assistant, and 
when it is apparently placed in 
mid-air is really passed to the 
assistant, who quickly hangs it 
p. When it is covered the lady 
gteps from behind the screen ic. 
to the frame, and stands upon 

a swing which nearly reaches 

to the floor behind it and catches hold of 
the frame sides; the assistant draws away 
the velvet which draped her, and keeps the 
swing in motion. The frame is attached 
to the wires of this swing. The lady is 
dressed in white to the waist, which exactly 
reaches the bottom of the frame (see Fig. 3). 
Below the frame she is dressed in black 
velvet. When the frame is again covered she 
steps back behind the screen while the 
assistant fits the Union Jack in the frame. 
In the decapitation act there are two ladies, 
one dressed all in white, the other standing 
behind her dressed in black, with her head 
covered by a_ black 
hood. When the per- 
former swings the 
sabre the assistant 
covers the white 
lady’s head with a 
black velvet hood, at 
the same time pulling 
the hood quickly from 
the other lady’s head, 
who immediately falls 
to her knees (see 
Fig. 4). The illusion 
looks perfect a body 
apparently standing 
without a head and 
the head apparently 
falling. When the 
wings are put on she 
flaps them by means 
of a wire and runs 
round the chamber, FIG. 4.— 
stooping at intervals 
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so as to take an irregular course. 
The beheaded lady is restored 
by exactly the reverse method, 
and she disappears behind the 
screen. The ghost is danced 
about on a stick by the assistant, 
and when its skull is thrown 
into the air it is caught in a 
black bag. The performer takes 
the sheet and goes behind it 
and hands it to the assistant, 
and it is the latter who is seen 
draping himself, the performer 
running around to the back of 
the hall meanwhile, where he 
waits to see the sheet drop. 
The assistant, allowing time for 
this, simply lets go the top of the 
sheet, and, of course, cannot be 
seen behind it. The performer 
runs in before it has time to 
reach the ground, his invisible 
flight and immediate reappearance greatly 
astonishing the spectators. 

I shall next describe a form of magic which 
has been recently invented. It is of Chinese 
origin and consists of many astounding feats 
of legerdemain, which have caused a profound 
sensation in London and on the Continent. 
It was first introduced to London by a most 
celebrated Chinese magician, who is now 
flattered by several imitators. I shall ex- 
pound some of the principal illusions, and 
commence with that most puzzling trick of 
catching live fish in mid-air with a rod and 
line. This trick is now being performed by 
several methods. I 
will explain one of the 
simplest and best of 
them, which I myself 
have used with phe- 
nomenal success. As 
seen by the audience, 
the trick, briefly, is as 
follows: The per- 
former brings on a 
fishing rod and line, 
which he sways about 
as if fishing, when 
suddenly, to the 
great amazement of 
all, a live gold-fish is 
seen wriggling on the 
hook, although that 
end of the line has 
been several yards 
out of reach the whole 
of the time. It is 
promptly unhooked 


THE GIRLS HEAD 


TO HER KNEES. 





























and dropped into a globe 
of water, which is in 
readiness near, after 
which the trick is per- 
formed for a _ second 
time, with the same mar- 
vellous result, leaving the 
audience entirely at their 
wits’ end to guess at even 
the slightest clue as to 
“how it is done” (Fig. 5). 

The secret lies wholly 
in the construction of the 
float and the manipula- 
tion of a double line. 
The float is hollow and 
made to contain the two 
live fish. Fig. 6 shows it 
prepared with the fish 





























ready for production at 
the desired moment, 
whilst Fig. 7 clearly 
shows the first fish sliding 
down the line to the hook 
(here, also, it will be 
noticed that the float is 
made in halves and 
hinged at the top). Each 
ish is suspended in a 
very fine network bag, of 

similar colour to the 
fish, quite imperceptible 
to the audience—these 
bags have a split or spring 
ring at the top, which en- 
ables it to freely slide 
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down the line as far as 
the hook, and is easily 
detached by the per- 
former when apparently 
unhooking the fish. The 
float is kept closed by a 
ring at the bottom, 
fastened into a _ loop 
around one part of the 
line only (see Fig. 8, A) 
and slid up over the 
float, at the ‘same time 
tightly holding the other 
part of the line between 
the ring and the float 
(see Fig. 8, B). The hook 
is joined to a heavy lead 
sinker (see Fig. 9, X) 
which acts as a pulley, 
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and keeps the line 
straight when it is being 
revolved for the produc- 
tion of the second fish. 
This fish being held in 
position on the line by 
the ring of its bag being 
fastened into a knot does 
not slide down the line 
as the first does, but is 
brought to the hook, line 
and all, by smartly turn- 
ing the wheel on the end 
of the rod, around which 
a part of the line is 
wound, as with an ordi- 
nary fishing-rod. This 
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action turns the line completely, lengthening 
the part with the fish attached and shortening 
the other part (see Fig. 9), bringing, of course, 
the ring and knot, from which the second fish 
is suspended, down to the hook, thus pro- 
ducing fish No. 2. Both the fish are worked 
from one side of the line only. By jerking 
the line up smartly, the weight of the sinker 
pulls the ring from around the bottom of 
the float (altering it from B to A, Fig. 8), 
which opens simultaneously by the aid of a 
small spring at top (Fig. 7) inside, allowing 
the fish to slide down the line to the hook so 
quickly that it is impossible for any onlooker 
to see where it came from. This is all done 
while the line is swaying to and fro, adding to 
the deception and heightening the illusionary 
effect. The moment the fish is “caught” 
the line is swayed back into the performer’s 
left hand and caught by the float, which is 
immediately closed by replacing the ring 





FIG. 10,-—-PRODUCTION OF A LARGE FRENCH POODLE, 


tightly around the bottom of it, whilst the 
other hand places the rod under the left arm. 
These actions are so natural that the closing 
of the float is quite unperceived by the 
audience. Both hands are now free to 
“unhook” the fish, which is shown for a 
second or two wriggling for freedom; it is then 
dropped into the bowl of water out of the 
net, which is placed in the performer’s pocket 
while all eyes are fixed on the fish. Gold 
fish can be kept out of water four or five 
minutes without harm, but must have mois- 
ture, which is provided by two small sponges 
in the top of the float—one at the mouth of 
each fish. In fact, in a wet handkerchief 
they are often taken from London many miles 
into the country by purchasers. ‘This is 


presented as being the most humane method 
of performing this most marvellous illusion. 
The performer now retires for a few 
moments while his assistant prepares the 
stage for the next part of his performance. 
He clears away all paraphernalia connected 
with the last trick and places a large Oriental 
rug upon the centre of the stage to dispel 
the idea of any traps being used in the 
series of mysterious productions to which the 
magician next proceeds. When all is ready 
the performer walks in very slowly from an 
entrance arranged in the back scene, uttering 
peculiar Chinese incantations until reaching 
the centre of the rug, where he stands. He 
takes a handsome Chinese silk rug, waves it 
about, showing all sides, and finally lowers 
one edge to the ground, steps back a 
pace, and lifts the rug again, disclosing 
a number of live ducks, fowls, rabbits, 
pigeons, etc., their appearance causing 





FIG. 11,—PRODUCTION OF A LIVE PICCANINNY. 


quite an ovation. The performer again re- 
tires, while the assistant again prepares the 
stage and places another rug upon the one 
already in the centre of the stage. All being 
once more ready, the performer again walks 
on in the same manner and goes through 
exactly the same performance; but upon 
raising his silk rug this time discloses a 
large French poodle. After a third retire- 
ment the performer again comes on, and 
this time produces from his silk rug a live 
piccaninny, who struts about to the strains of 
a “Coon Walk,” amidst a furore of applause. 
(Figs. 10 and 11). 

It will be observed that the performer 
retires after each production, ostensibly to 
allow the assistant to clear up, but in reality 























to prepare him- 
self for the next 
trick. His cos- 
tume is of silk, 
and the kilted 
skirt contains 
many yards of 
fulness, which 
admits of much 
being concealed 
beneath it with- 
out in any way 
appearing 
bulky. At the 
production of 
the birds, etc., 
and also of the 
dog, a bowl is 
also produced, 
which contained 
them and held 
them snugly during their concealment. This 
bowl is suspended by means of straps attached 
to a waistbelt, worn by the performer under 
his costume—each strap has a hook upon the 
lower end of it which is hitched under a 
ring-edge on the bowl, and at the moment for 
production, when the silk rug is covering the 
performer from his feet to his waist, he stoops 
until the bowl reaches the ground and the 
hooks drop out of the ring-edge by their own 
weight. He then stands upright, leaving, of 
course, the bowl and its. contents. upon the 
stage, steps back over it, and draws away the 
rug, displaying the animals, which, by this 
time, are running in every direction, covering, 
apparently, much of the stage. The dog is 
produced in exactly the same manner, placed 
in concealment during the performer’s second 
retirement (Fig. 12). The 
animals are trained to 
keep still and quiet until 
the bowl is released. The 
piccaninny (sometimes 
there are two, produced 
one at a time without the 
performer leaving the 
stage)—is placed in posi- 
tion behind the performer 
under his costume during 
his third retirement, and 
hangs on to rings specially 
placed in the performer’s 
waistbelt, his feet resting 
upon the straps, which are 
now hooked together 
(fig. 13). When the per- 
former stoops, the “little 
datkie” steps out between 





———he 
FIG. 12 AND FIG, 13.—-METHODS OF CONCEALING THE DOG AND THE 
PICCANINNY. 


FIG. 14.—-THE CELEBRATED 
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the performer’s 
legs and stands 
behind the silk 
rug. These re- 
markable _ illu- 
sions, although 
surprising in 
effect, are all 
performed by 
beautifully 
simple methods, 
which are 
clearly describ- 
ed in the ac- 
companying 
illustrations. 
The following 
illusions are all 
of the highest 
order and the 
outcome of 
much ingenuity. They are being presented 
with great success by leading professors of 
magic. The illusion of “ levitation ”—raising 
a person and leaving him suspended in 
mid-air without any apparent means of 
support—is one of the most marvellous 
ever invented, seemingly defying all laws 
of gravitation. An assistant is introduced, 
laid upon an ottoman, and then sent off into 
a hypnotic trance. The performer takes an 
ordinary fan and fans the body while it rises 
slowly about four feet in the air, where it 
mysteriously remains for any length of 
time desired (Fig..14). A large solid steel 
hoop is then given for examination, and after 
the audience ts satisfied as to its genuineness 
it is passed over the body from head to feet, 
behind the body and over it again, at once 
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Cranked Bar 


FIG. 15.—“‘ LEVITATION "—HOW THE BODY IS RAISED. 


dispelling the idea of wires or any other 
tangible support being used, the body, as 
it were, journeying through the hoop each 
time. The suspended assistant is now 
fanned from above and gently descends to 
the ottoman as slowly and gracefully as he 
rose from it. He is then brought back io 
his normal state out of the trance, and walks 
off none the worse for his aerial pose. 

This seeming impossibility is performed 
by the aid of a cranked bar (Fig. 15 and A 
Fig. 16) and a pulley to raise it, the bar being 
pushed through from the back at the moment 
when the performer is “hypnotizing” the 
subject, and in the act of placing a light 
covering over him he guides a clamp 
(B, Fig. 16) and fixes it to the top of the 
ottoman upon which the subject rests, and 
which rises, unseen, with him, the edges 
being obscured by the covering. The bar 
being the same colour as the back scene 
cannot be noticed, and resting upon a stand 
(C, Figs. 15 and 16) behind the scenes the 
same height as the ottoman it is kept firm 
by the aid of strong supports. Being also 
double the width (D, Fig 16) at this part 
greater leverage is “obtained to hold the 
board upon which the subject rests secure 
from tilting either way. By means of a pulley 
arrangement (E, Fig. 15) the assistant behind 
raises and lowers the body, looking through 
a small hole in the scenes and timing 
the performer’s movements with exactness. 
Fig. 14 shows the illusion as it appears. 
Fig. 15—a side view—shows the means of 
suspension and the pulley for raising the bar 
and telescopic stand. Fig. 16 almost explains 





B. Opening for Bar 
C. Telescopic Stand ; 
E Pulley Arrangements being “dehypnotized” the _per- 


itself. It shows the method of pass- 
ing the ring over the body. By 
putting it on at (1) and passing it 
as far as the centre of the bar (A) 
it can be brought around and off the 
body at (2), apparently having 
passed right over it, although not 
free of the crank; it is then passed 
behind the body as far as (3), when 
it can be again placed over the end 
(1) and drawn across once more, this 
time being, of course, quite free, 
having made an apparent circle right 
around and across the body. It 
seems evident to the audience that 
the subject is so raised and sus- 
pended by the performer’s magic 
power alone. The sleeping subject 
is now lowered, and in the act of 


former slips the crank off, which is 
immediately drawn in from behind, 
the subject and performer sharing the 
applause. It is almost needless to explain 
that the “hypnotism” is mere sham to 
heighten the effect and admit of an excuse 
to stoop in order to fix the cranked bar. 
“Vanity Fair” is an illusion so called from 
the natural admiration of a lady’s reflection 
of her beautiful self in a mirror. This illu- 
sion is the outcome of great ingenuity, and 
is very bewildering from the fact that it is 
impossible to have any trap-door in a mirror 
without its being dangerously noticeable, 
even to the most unobservant eye. A large 
mirror in a fancy frame, draped each side, 
and raised about three feet from the ground, 
is shown back and front, then placed in 
the centre of the stage; a glass shelf is 
placed across rests which are about a foot 
from the bottom of the mirror, upon which 
a lady is placed facing the audience; 
but she naturally turns round and faces the 
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FIG. 16.—“* LEVITATION "—HOW THE HOOP IS PASSED 
OVER THE BODY. 


























FIG. 17.—‘‘ VANITY FAIR.” 


glass to admire her pretty reflection (Fig. 17). 
She is turned again towards the audience by 
the performer, when vanity causes her to 
turn once more and take admiring glances in 
the glass. The performer now being annoyed 
at her persistent rudeness commands her to 
go. But, no—a pretty lady and a good look- 
ing-glass are not so quickly separated. He 
then proceeds to cover her with a threefold 
screen, by placing it, box-shape, in front of 
her upon the shelf, leaving a foot of the 
mirror still in view on either side of it. He 
then fires a pistol and immediately removes 
the screen, when it is seen that the lady has 
completely vanished.. The mirror is then 
turned around on casters to show she is not 
hidden at the back. The question is almost 
audible: “Where can she be?” The answer 
is quickly forthcoming by the lady’s reappear- 
ance from amongst the audience. 

The secret of this is as follows: The part 
of the mirror seen below the shelf is really 
only a piece a foot deep (the top concealed 
by the cross-pieces against it), and is in front 
of the mirror proper, which runs down behind 
it and contains a square opening in the centre 
of that part ; the fancy panel at the top allows 
the mirror to be drawn up into it, similar 
to opening a window, until the opening at 
the bottom reaches the top of the shelf, 
and through this the lady escapes when 
covered by the screen. The mirror seen 
each side of the screen cannot be noticed 
moving upwards, and such a proceeding not 
being conceived by the audience, the im- 
possibility of the lady vanishing through a 


solid mirror seems more certain in their 
Vol. xxiv.—96, 
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minds. ‘The drawings serve further to clear 
up the mystery. Fig. 17 shows the mirror 
with the lady lost in admiration. Fig. 18 


shows the method of escape with the open- 


ing raised to the shelf.. Fig. 19 shows the 
astonishing effect produced in a few seconds. 
Directly the screen is placed in front of the 
lady*an assistant behind raises the mirror 
by means of a wire to the level of the 
shelf, pushing a plank through a trap open- 
ing in the scene; the lady quickly gets 
through the opening on to the plank, which 
with her is drawn back through the scene— 
the mirror is dropped to its original place, the 
trap in the scene is closed while the lady runs 
round to the body of the hall, and on removal 
of the screen nothing of a suspicious nature 
can be seen. The surprise becomes even 
greater when the mirror is turned round and 
the lady reappears from amongst the audience. 

I shall now describe the mystery known as 
“ The Invisible Flight.” 

A pedestal about seven feet high is seen 
in the centre of the stage. The performer 
introduces a liveried assistant and entirely 
envelops him in a black cloak and hood, 
and puts a pistol in his right hand. He 
then fetches a ladder, places it against the 
pedestal, walks up, and steps from it on to 
the top of the pedestal, behind a curtain, 
which is hung in front, just reaching to his 
feet. The assistant puts the ladder back 
and fires the pistol, when immediately the 
curtain rises and a great surprise meets the 
gaze of the audience, for there on the 
pedestal, where the performer stepped only a 
moment previously, stands the liveried 
servant ; but the climax is reached when the 
supposed assistant pulls off the cloak and 
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Fic. 18.—‘‘ VANITY FAIR "--THE METHOD OF ESCAPE. 
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FIG. 19.—“‘ VANITY FAIR"—THE EFFECT. 


hood, showing him to be none other than 
the performer himself. 

To perform this illusion it is necessary to 
have two assistants as near alike as possible 
and of a similar stature to the performer him- 
self, the rest being quite simple but requiring 
much exactness in execution. The performer 
cloaks assistant No. 1 (Fig. 20) and hands him 
the pistol, then goes to fetch the ladder, part 
of which is showing between the wings, the 
other part being held by assistant 
No. 2, who is made up to look, at a 
quick glance, exactly like the performer. 
The performer catches hold of the ladder 
and steps between the wings, leaving one leg 





A. Asident Nol 
B. Assistatt No. 2 
C. Parformer behind Wings 
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FIG. 20.—“‘ THE INVISIBLE FLIGHT.” 
















showing ; the assistant (No. 2) steps 
out backwards with the ladder, cover- 
ing the performer momentarily, who 
then steps right in between the wings 
(Fig. 20). The natural movement 
of the assistant in stepping back at 
the right moment looks as if it is 
still the performer; indeed, he is 
never suspected to be otherwise. 
Assistant No. 2 places the ladder 
against the pedestal, walks up, and, 
stepping behind the curtain, unhooks 
a duplicate livery from it, quickly 
puts it on, pockets wig and mous- 
tache, or any other make-up which 
went to match the magician’s appear- 
ance, and stands ready for the curtain 
to be raised, at the sound of the 
pistol, by a string leading inside to 
one of the stage hands. During 
this time assistant No. 1 has taken the 
ladder back to its original place, and 
the performer, who has meanwhile quickly 
donned a cloak and hood exactly as 
worn by assistant No. 1, reverses his previous 
action, stepping back with a pistol in his 
right hand (Fig. 21), this again being so 
natural as not to excite suspicion. He then 
fires, when assistant No. 2 is seen upon 
the pedestal, believed by the audience to be 
assistant No. 1, the idea of a duplicate never 
occurring to them, as they have not seen the 
change take place. The. performer then 
takes off his cloak and hood, bowing smilingly 
to the bewildered audience. 
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FIG. 21.—‘‘ THE INVISIBLE FLIGHT.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


























What Came to the Man 


Who Waited. 


BEING THE STORY OF A STRANGE PATIENT. 


By Gero. MANVILLE FENN. 






B) be ERE, try one of these ; they’re 
real good—splendid.” 

A be Thomas Lawrence, doctor, 

) took the cigar offered to him, 

= wl f| turned it over in his fingers, 

peor it, and trifled with it in 







a 


a Bent way. 

“* Well, why don’t you light up?” said the 
giver. 

“ Because I was thinking, old chap.” 

“Bother thinking! Here I came in for 
a quiet hour’s smoke and change outside the 
bird-cage, and instead of playing the cheery 
host you have been all in the doldrums. 
What’s the matter with you? What are you 
thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking it is a nice thing for 
you: house rent free, splendid screw, no 
anxieties, and always plenty of patients, while 
here have I been two years in this wretched 
road since I planked down nearly every 
sovereign I possessed to buy this ‘ eligible 
practice,’ as the agent called it ; and all the 
practice I’ve got has been the practice of 
patience.” 

“ Bah ! 
you are to grumble! 
good time.” 

“Tt’s very well for you to talk, with no 
money worries. Here, take the weed back. 
I can’t afford to smoke cigars like that.” 

“Get out! I can’t either. I dare say 
those cigars cost ninepence apiece—perhaps 
a shilling. One of my patients gave me a 
dozen of them.” 

“One of your patients! A gaol- bird? 
Then, John Edwardes, Esq., M.D., and 
resident surgeon of His Majesty’s gaol, I am 
poor, but honest. I refuse to smoke stolen 
goods.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the friend addressed. 
“What a rum chap you are, Tommy! And 
so you always were, from a schoolboy.” 

“And what a lucky one you always were, 
Jack!” 

‘Luck? Pretty luck ! 
to-morrow with pleasure.” 

“You wouldn’t.” 

“T would, honour bright. 


The old game! What a fellow 
It will all come in 


Change with you 


I get sick of 


it. It gives me the blues, old man, horribly. 
Shut up in that doleful place with all those 
poor beggars, pitying some of them and 
feeling as if I should like to poison the 
others—the miching, malingering ruffians 
who would think nothing of stopping one’s 
breath if they dared. My dear old boy, 
there’s a deal more skim milk than cream in a 
gaol surgeon’s work. There, light up, old chap. 
Those cigars were given me by a literary 
swell, a first-class misdemeanant, who is 

n’ for telling the truth in his newspaper 
about a blackguard. The jury said it was a 
libel, and he is having a nice old time—meals 
sent in from outside, and somebody seems 
to wink at his wine. He isn’t a bad fellow 
at all. Go on: light up.” 

The two friends sat smoking for a few 
minutes, and then the gaol surgeon con- 
tinued :— 

“Well, this is rum! When you told me 
you had bought the practice and were going 
te be only a few hundred yards away from 
me, I rejoiced like a good man and true, for 
I said, ‘I shall have dear old Tom at work 
close by, and we shall be as good friends as 
ever, for our practices will never clash, and 
medical jealousy, which is an abominable 


thing, will be an unknown quantity.’ How 
do you like that cigar?” 
“Splendid, old man,” was the reply. 


“ There, don’t take any notice of my grumpi- 
ness. I can’t help being hipped sometimes, 
for it is desolate work waiting for a start.” 

“Yes, it is, old chap, I know; but still, 
wait. This district is growing tremendously. 
Old Jerry, the doctor’s friend, is running up 
streets and squares wholesale, and one of 
these days the population will be dense and 
you will have more than you can do without 
an assistant.” 

“Ves, I know all that, Jack,” said the 
doctor, sadly ; “ but while the grass is grow- 
ing, the steed—you know.” 

“My dear old fellow,” cried the other, 
“you don’t mean—— _ Here, I say, Tom! 
Don’t ride the high horse! Speak out 
honestly. If fifty or a hundred would be of 
service to you, speak out like my old chum.” 
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Really, it 


“No, no, Jack! 
isn’t so bad as that.” 

“ Honour bright ?” 

“ Honour bright,” said the other. “If it 
were I would pitch the whole thing up and 
start afresh.” 

“ And throw away all you have sunk here! 


No, no! 


Ree Os wnres 
# 


a: 


“No, NO, JACK! NO, NO! REALLY, IT ISN'T SO BAD AS THAT.” 


Don’t be a fool! I am saving money, for I 
have no temptation to spend it, and if you, 
my near neighbour, don’t come to me to ask 
for a lift over the stile, we are no longer 
friends. Here, by Jingo, my time’s up! I 
have two or three of my dicky-birds to see 
to-night, and—yes, 1 think I will have one 
more tot before I go. That’s uncommonly 
good whisky.” 

‘Excellent. It is part of that bottle you 
sent me.” 

“Ah, you shouldn’t interrupt. I thought 
there was a twang in it that I didn’t like. 
Here, good-night, old chap. I'll come again 
soon and cheer you up. I dare say when I 
do you will wish me at Jericho, for you will 
be in tow with that customary, wealthy old 
lady—first-class patient, with nothing the 
matter with her. Cheer up! It will all 


come right. Here, take a couple more of 
these cigars.” 





“No, no.” 

“You shall. I won’t come again if you 
don’t.” 

Thomas Lawrence, M.D., went to the 
door with his old schoolfellow and then 
down to the gate, over which the typical 
doctor’s lamp was burning brightly, showing 

a couple of red 
danger signals-— 
up and down 
the main road. 
Then, as his 
friend’s steps 
died away, he 
turned, looked 
up at the well- 
kept, rather ex- 
pensive house, 
with its annexe 
used as a sur- 
gery, sighed, 
went up the 
4 steps to the front 
door, closed it 
after him, and 
turned off to go 
down into the 
surgery. 

“T’ve left that 
Zz gas burning all 

r the time he’s 
been here,” he 
said to himself, 
“and for no- 
thing. My word, 
how the ex- 
penses do run 
up!” 

He entered the well-furnished surgery, and 
then passed into the consulting-room, where 
the gas was also burning brightly ; but 
instead of turning it out he took down his 
day-book, seated himself at the table, and 
began to turn over the leaves and calculate 
what his takings had been for the last six 
months. 

“Good old chap,” he said, with a groan ; 
“he would always share his last penny with 
one, but I won’t take it. [ll hold out 
another month, and then—give it up as a 
bad job, for there’s nothing to be done here, 
and what the deuce is that?” 

“That” was the night bell ringing 
violently, and hurrying out half-way across 
the surgery, and walking slowly and profes- 
sionally the other half, he quietly opened the 
door, to find himself face to face with a 
group of three: a fashionably-dressed lady, 
whose light dust-cloak was torn from neck to 
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hem, feathered hat slightly awry, and a look 
of agony and fear upon a very charming 
face, as she held up a heavy-countenanced, 
athletic-looking young man in a great pale 
drab overcoat -with large pearl buttons, and 
Belcher handkerchief. His legs were clothed 
in a rug, and a golf cap was drawn right down 
over his brows, almost touching a bleeding 
cut passing from below the eye nearly to the 
angle of his jaw, while his closely-shaven face 
was smeared, 
like the collar of 
his coat, with 
blood and dust. 

He seemed 
to be in a state 
of collapse, 
hanging forward 
with half-closed 
eyes, and kept 
from falling on 
his other side 
by a smartly- 
dressed groom, 
who supported 
his master with 
his left hand 
while he carried 
a large brown 
Gladstone bag 
in his right. 

“ Are you the 
doctor?” came 
in a sweet, 
silvery voice, 
half choked by 
the agitation of 
its owner. 

“Yes. What 
is it — an acci- 
dent ?” was the 
questioning 
reply. x 

“Oh, yes! 
Quick — quick ! 
Pray help! 
I’m afraid he’s 
killed. That 


dreadful mare— 
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“No, no; if I let go he'll fall. A chair— 
acouch! Pray, pray!” 
“Yes, yes, madam; but be cool! Now 


then.” 

With a little assistance from the doctor the 
patient was half carried, half led through the 
surgery into the consulting-room and lowered 
down upon the operating couch, beside 
which the groom dropped the Gladstone bag, 
and then stood holding the rug closely about 
his master, be- 
fore wiping his 
dusty, perspiring 
face. 

“ Allow me to 
come, madam,” 
said the doctor, 
for the sobbing 
lady had crouch- 
ed upon her 
knees beside 
the injured man, 
embracing him 
tightly, and 
most thoroughly 
getting in the 
would-be opera- 
tor’s way. 

“Don’t be 
alarmed, 
madam; the 
cut seems to be 
superficial, and 
I hope he is 
only stunned.” 

“ Oh, no, he’s 
dreadfully bad!” 
sobbed the lady, 
and the doctor, 
in spite of his 
annoyance, 
could not help 
feeling some- 
thing like envy 
of the big, 
hulking athlete 
upon whom so 
much tender 
affection was 


lavished by 








went down! He 
would drive so 
fast. Pray help! 
A chair—a couch! 
darling !” was sobbed. 
you very, very bad ?” 

“Don’t talk to him, madam,” said the 
doctor—the cool, professional business man 
atonce. “ Here, you”—to the grooom—“ this 
way. Can he walk ?” 


Oh, Philip, Philip, 
“Pray speak! Are 


*** ALLOW ME TO COME, MADAM,’ SAID THE DOCTOR.” 


one who seemed 
to grow more 
charming at every word. 

“But you must let me come. Unless I 
examine where he is injured I am quite in 
the dark.” 

“Oh, pray don’t touch him!” cried the 
lady, imploringly. “We were driving back 
from Henley. He had been rowing, and 
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the mare was frightened by one of those 
dreadful trams. We were all thrown out, 
and Philip came down a frightful crash upon 
the pavement! Oh, doctor, doctor, the 
sticking-plaster! See how he bleeds! Pray 
give him something to take at once!” 

“Yes, yes, yes, my dear madam! Believe 
me, I appreciate your anxiety; but, you 
see, you are hindering. This hysterical dis- 
play is out of place. If you would only be 
calm and trust to me! You see, I must 
remove his coat and this wrapper, and » 

“No, no, no! Don’t! Pray don’t!” 
half shrieked the lady. ‘“ He’s broken some- 
where—I am sure he is! Don’t—pray don’t 
touch him yet !” 

“ But really, my dear madam ” began 
the doctor, but his words were checked by a 
heavy groan from the patient. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir,” said the groom ; “ but 
I think master’s only stunned. The missus 
is a bit skeered, you see. If I might say so, 
if you’d give him a glass of water with a 
touch of something in it, and let him lie still 
a bit, I believe he’d soon come round.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, James,” cried the lady. 
“ Yes, doctor; pray, doctor! I implore you. 
Give him something and let him rest awhile.” 

“ Yes, sir, that would be right,” chimed in 
the groom ; “and I suppose you don’t want 
me here?” 

“Well, 
Why?” 

“‘ Because there’s the mare, sir. Couple of 
chaps holding of her that don’t understand 
her. I am afraid there’s a sharp broke, and 
if they don’t mind she'll be kicking the trap 
into splinters, and then master’ll blame me.” 

“ Be off, then,” said the doctor, sharply, as 
he stood examining his patient’s face criti- 
cally, and trying to feel his pulse, the 
approach he made being resented by the 
lady with a cry of alarm. 

“My dear madam,” cried the doctor, im- 
patiently, “ how can I help my patient if you 
prevent me at every turn?” 

“Oh, I won’t, doctor—I won’t!” sobbed 
the lady, as the outer door was closed and 
they were alone. ‘ Pray have some pity on 
me. I am hurt, too—not much; but I am 
so dreadfully alarmed. Pray, pray give him 
something to revive him !” 

“Very well, I will, then, if you can be 
more patient afterwards. Yes, his pulse 











I don’t know, my man, yet. 


seems all right,” continued the doctor, as in 
obedience to the request he poured a portion 
of a powerful stimulant into a glass, added 
water, and went down on one knee upon the 
opposite side of the couch, bending over 


with the intention of slightly raising his 
patient’s head and holding the glass to his 
lips. 

“No, no, doctor; don’t touch him!” 
cried the lady. “I daren’t let you move 
him. Let me—let me!” and she took the 
glass from the hand that held it and passed 
her arm beneath the injured man’s neck. 

“ But you had better let me take off this 
thick wrap,” said the doctor, earnestly.. 

“No, no! Pray don’t! Not yet. 
Philip, dearest,” she continued, in a gentle, 
cooing voice, “try if you can raise your 
head a little while I hold the glass to 
your lips. There, you see,” she whispered, 
excitedly, ““he heard me, and he is com- 
ing round. Now, dearest, do, pray, pray 
try. If you only knew, my darling, how 
I am praying to hear you speak! Yes, that’s 
right; a drop atatime, dear. Yes, doctor, 
he has swallowed a little.” 

His affectionate nurse was quite right, for 
the patient had gulped down a portion of the 
draught, and uttered a hoarse ejaculation 
which made his attendant start. 

“‘What’s that ?” said the doctor, sharply. 

“T—I—I—I stammered the lady. 
“T am afraid it was a wicked word. Was the 
brandy too strong?” 

The doctor laughed. 

“My dear madam, no,” he said ; “ it was 
not brandy, but ammonia, and not very 
palatable, of course. There, I don’t think 
anything is broken, and, so far, you don’t 
seem to have much cause for alarm.” 

“To you think not, doctor? Oh, Philip, 
dear, pray, pray try and swallow some more! 
It is to do you good.” 

The patient uttered a sound that seemed 
to be a cross between a groan and a growl, 
and let his head sink back upon the pillow 
of the couch. 

“ Where am 1?” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Here, dearest, at the doctor’s, and I am 
with you. Do you think you could go to 
sleep for a little while ?” 

There was another faint groan and a move- 
ment as if the sufferer sought for rest. 

“ There, doctor,” cried the lady, excitedly ; 
“you see he was coming to! If you will 
only let him be for about an hour before 
you attempt any examination, and then 
Oh!” she cried, with a shriek, as she flung 
both her arms tightly round the patient's 
neck and turned her face fiercely towards the 
door, for at that moment there was another 
sharp ring at the surgery bell, and the deep 
muttering of voices was heard at the door. 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, 
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“don’t be alarmed. I am wanted for some 
patient. That is all.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she wailed. ‘“ They’ve 
come—they’ve come to fetch him, to tear 
him away from me—and they shall not !” she 
cried fiercely, her eyes flashing with the 
angry look of a woman at bay. 

“To fetch him?” said the doctor, wonder- 
ingly. “To fetch whom ?” 

“ Yes—I—that is——oh, Philip, what am I 
saying? I thought—I believed, doctor, they 
were coming to take him to the hospital, and 
I couldn’t let him go there. He is not so 
bad as that.” 

“My dear madam, no,” said the doctor. 
“There, drink a little of that sa/ volatile in 
the glass. Yes, coming, coming!” he added, 
petulantly, as the bell rang again—furiously. 
“Excuse me, madam; I will be back 
directly,” and he hurried into the surgery, 
drawing the door to after him before answer- 
ing the summons. 

He started in wonder, for it seemed to be 
raining accidents that night, and he found 
himself faced by half-a-dozen uniformed 
warders of the great neighbouring prison, 
who were bearing one of their comrades 
between them. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir,” said the one 
who seemed to be the leader; ‘‘one of our 
mates. Poor chap, he’s pumped out. We 
stumbled upon him in the road at the back. 
Dead beat, I am afraid. We have had a 
sharp chase.” 

“ Bring him in,” said the doctor. 
chase! What do you mean?” he 
continued, as the insensible warder 
was brought in and laid back in a 
chair. 

“Oh, one of our birds got out 
of the cage, sir, and we were hunt- 
ing him down. Our mate here 
seems to have put too much steam 
on. What is it—heart ?” 

“Heart, man! No,” said the 
doctor, as he made a_ hurried 
examination. “The man’s forehead 
is contused.” 

“Yes, sir; he seems to have 
fainted and pitched head forward 
against the kerb. We found him 
in the gutter.” 

“ But he is bleeding behind the 


“Sharp 


ear,” said the doctor. ‘“ He’s had 

a blow. Look: his coat’s torn LATA Mi 
open.” eam TT Ef "h 
_“Yes, sir. We did that to ee " 

give him air; at least, one of us aati 


did.” 
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“Yes,” said the doctor; “but the shirt- 
collar’s ripped off, and here are the marks of 
fingers in his throat.” 

“ By George !” cried the warder. “Then 
Joe ran him down, lads. Poor old man! 
He can’t be far away. Here, you, Smithers, 
as soon as the doctor’s done what he wants 
to do, get a cab and take the poor chap back 
to the office—or had I better send for the 
ambulance, sir ?” 

“Better lose no time,” said the doctor. 
“T’ll bandage his injury, and you can take 
him to your infirmary at once.” 

“Right you are, sir. Now, Smithers, you 
have your orders. Come on, my lads. He 
can’t have got far. We must take up the 
trail from where we found poor Joe.” 

The speaker led his men out into the road, 
where they started off at the double, while 
the doctor, forgetting his other patient for 
the moment, busied himself with scissors, 
water, sponge, and strapping before fitting 
on a bandage, during which time the new 
patient never stirred. 

“Got it rather hot, hasn’t he, sir?” said 
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his fellow, who had been helping intelligently, 
as one accustomed to “first aid.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, quietly. ‘“ He’s 
had a very ugly blow.” 

* Not a fracture, sir ?” 

“T can’t say yet. Dr. Edwardes will see 
to that.” 

“What’s it to be, sir, ambulance or cab?” 

“The distance is very short,” replied the 
doctor, “and while you are fetching the 
ambulance you could get him to the infir- 
mary. Calla cab at once.” 

The man hurried out, and after giving 
a few finishing touches to his task the doctor 
left his insensible patient and made for the 
consulting-room door, where, to his surprise 
as he threw it open, he found himself face 
to face with his attractive visitor, who with 
flashing eyes extended her left hand to keep 
him back, holding her right hidden in the 
folds of her long dust-cloak. 

“* Are they gone?” she said, excitedly. 

“Yes; there has been another accident,” 
replied the doctor; and his visitor started, 
and shrank back as she caught a glimpse of 
the injured warder. 

“Ts he much hurt?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“Rather badly, I’m afraid. He will be 
taken away directly.” 

“T—I couldn’t help hearing,” continued 
his visitor. “It is very horrible.” 

“Doctors have plenty of horrors,” said 
Lawrence, quietly. ‘“ There ; I am at liberty 
now to see to your—husband,” he continued, 
tentatively. ‘ How does he seem ?” 

“Oh, better! Much better,” was the 
reply, and the speaker interposed between 
them. “He's asleep Don’t wake him. 
He spoke to mea little while ago. I am 
sure that he will be better when he has had 
more rest. Please don’t disturb him now.” 

“Very well; if you wish it,” said the 
doctor ; “but I feel as though I ought to 
make a thorough examination.” 

“But we shall pay you all the same, 
doctor,” cried the lady, hastily. “I felt that 
I couldn’t bear for you to touch him. I was 
afraid of its proving something dreadful. 
But,” she added, hysterically, “I—I don’t 
think there is any danger now.” 

“ Judging from the calm way in which he 
is lying I don’t think there was anything 
serious from the first; but what have you 
been doing in my absence ?” 

““I—I only sponged the cut on his poor 
cheek. It isn’t deep.” 

“Had I not better apply some strapping 
to it?” said the doctor. 


“Well, perhaps it would be better, if you 
could do it without waking him.” 

“Tl try,” said the doctor, and he busied 
himself for a few minutes, till a ring an- 
nounced the return of the warder, when his 
attention was taken up for a short time in 
superintending the removal of his second 
patient to the waiting cab. 

This done, he stood watching for a few 
moments before turning to close the door ; 
but just then the groom came up hurriedly. 

“ How’s the guv’nor, sir?” he asked. 

“Oh, there’s not much the matter, my 
man,” was the reply. “How are the horse 
and trap?” 

“ Bit’ off the near fore-leg, sir, and one 
sharp broke ; but I’ve got that tied up, and 
it will be all right now, sir, when the guv’nor 
can go. Have you done with him, sir?” 

“Well, I don’t know yet, my man. Come 
in and let’s see how he is.” 

The doctor led the way through the 
surgery, to find his patient lying back, appar- 
ently sleeping ; and the lady’s manner seemed 
entirely changed, as she held up one hand. 

“Don’t disturb him,” she whispered. 
“Your master’s in a nice sleep, James.” 

“Won't be fit to come away to-night, I 
suppose, ma’am ?” said the man, respectfully. 

“Oh, I hope so, James,” was the reply ; 
and the lady looked inquiringly at the 
doctor, who slightly shrugged his shoulders 
as he replied :— 

“Well, I am hardly in a position to give 
an opinion ; but, to speak plainly, I think my 
patient was more frightened than hurt.” 

“Oh, doctor!” cried the lady, reproach- 
fully ; and she pointed to the plastered face. 
“ How can you say that!” 

“You must take it as congratulation, 
madam,” was the reply; “but I should 
advise that your——” He paused. 

“ My husband,” said the lady, with dignity. 

“Should pass the night where he is.” 

“Oh, impossible, doctor! They will be 
in such alarm at home. As soon as he wakes 
up and the dog-cart is fit for use, I think we 
will go, even if James has to lead the mare.” 

As the lady spoke the doctor’s eyes were 
busily occupied in scanning the patient, and 
he noted now that the wife had turned back 
the great overcoat, that the rug was on the 
floor, and the golf cap lying on the table. 
And now for the first time the doctor was 
able to see that his patient was evidently a 
thick-set, well-built man of about thirty, one 
whose dress carried out a suggestion first 
given by the sporting-cut driving-coat, for 
everything about him told of the Turf and a 
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general addiction to outdoor life. His natty 
tie was secured by a gold-mounted fox-tush 
pin, the cross of his heavy gold Breguet 
chain was formed of a hound’s head and two 
hunting-crops crossed, while on the hands, 
one of which still bled a little at the knuckles, 
he wore a big diamond ring and a heavy 
signet engraved with a crest. .He was 
evidently well-to-do in the world, and looked 
as if he had lately been in training for some 
sporting event. 

All at once, as the doctor was scanning 
him intently, he 
became aware 
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“Not going to, Jenny. Anything broken, 
doctor?” 

“T. think not, sir. 

“Oh, don’t move, pray ! 
the lady, excitedly. 

“Don’t you be in a fuss, Jenny,” said the 
patient, throwing his legs off the couch. 
“T’m not going to die yet. Legs all right 
—arms the same. I say, my face smarts 
horribly,” he. cried, as he clapped his hand 
to his cheek. Why, doctor, you’ve made a 
nice mess of me here. Is that all that’s the 
matter with 
me?” 


Try if you can stand.” 
Not yet!” cried 





of a faint glint Wb aly) 
coming from Yc Hf iil - 
one slightly 


opened eye. 
The next mo- 
ment both eyes 
were opened 
widely in a 
heavy stare, and 
ina hoarse, 
gruff voice there 
came the fiercely 
uttered ques- 
tion :— 

“Who are 


you ?” 
“Oh, Philip, 
dear!” cried 


the lady, re- 
proachfully. 
“Pray don’t 
speak like that! 
It is the doctor 

Doctor —— 
Doctor——?” 

“ Lawrence,” 
said the owner 
of the name, 
quietly. “How 
do you feel now, 
sir ?” 


fy ville 
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“ Fortunately, 


yes, sir.” 

“All right, 
then,” cried the 
patient, bluffly. 
“What’s to 
pay ? ” 





The doctor 
shrugged his 
shoulders, 
glanced at his 
visitors and 
their groom, and 
then named a 
very moderate 
fee 

“Thank you, 
doctor,” said his 
patient ‘ Pay 
him, Jenny: I'll 
pay you again 
Here, you, Jem, 

at about the 

ap?” 
S “It’s all right, 
sir; chap hold. 
wg her round 
the corner. 
Would you like 
me to drive ?” 

“Yes, James, 





“How do I “WHO ARE yout” do, please. I 
feel?” said the shall not be 
patient, in a puzzled way. “Here, what’s happy, Philip, dear, if you attempt to drive 
the matter? Why am I here?” to-night.” 


“Don’t trouble about it now, dear,” said 
his wife, tenderly, nestling her hands in his 
breast, as he suddenly started up. “ You 
don’t understand. The. mare stumbled. 
She was startled by a tram-car. We were all 
thrown out and you were stunned.” 

“Tt was-an accident, then, and I was 
brought on here ?” 

“Yes, dear; but don’t excite yourself, 
pray!” 

Vol. xxiv.—97. 


“ All right, pet. Here, help me on with 
my handkerchief ; one of my arms is a bit 
stiff. Thanks. That’s right. Had a bit of 
an escape, doctor, eh?” 

“ A very narrow one, I think, sir.” And 
the doctor looked at his visitor closely. 

“Much nearer than you think, Philip, 
dear,” said the lady, quickly. “Oh, thank 
you, doctor, so much for your great kindness 
and attention,” and the doctor thrilled at the 
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pressure of a soft, white hand, as a neatly 
folded piece of paper was slipped into his 
palm. “ Don’t forget the portmanteau, 
James.” 

“Got it, ma’am,” replied the groom. 
Shall I bring the trap round to the door?” 

“Yes, of course, and you'll want some- 
thing to give the man who held the mare.” 

“Yes, ma’am—thank you, ma’am.” 

And the next minute the groom, laden 
with bag and rug, had gone. 

“ What are you looking at, doctor?” said 
the patient, sharply. 

“ You, sir.” 

“What for?” and there was something 
almost fierce in the 
question. 

“TI was thinking 
you seemed per- 
fectly right, but 
that I might pre- 
scribe something 
to pull you to- 
gether.” 

““Doctors’ stuff! 
Bah !” 

“No; a little B. 
and §S.” 

“To be sure! 
Here, I'll come to 
you again.” 

Five minutes 
later the doctor 
was alone, thinking 
about his patient. 

“What a pity it 
seems that such a 
sweet, refined-look- 
ing woman should 
take to such a 
brute as that!” he 
mused. “Yes, it 





“H’m! Sporting man. No accounting 
for taste—nor Americans neither.” 

Dr. Lawrence slept well that night, and 
the next morning in good time he had a 
fresh call from his old friend. 

“Thought I’d just drop in on you,” he 
said. . “ High jinks my way last night. One 
of our pets got away and half killed a warder 
sent in pursuit, as you know, for they tell me 
he was brought in here.” 

“ Tiow is he ?” said the other, sharply. 

“ Rather bad. Slight fracture ; but I shall 
pull him round. Come, you had a patient 
last night, and a safe one, for we shall pay. 
Good-bye ; I am in a hurry.” 

Five minutes 
later Dr. Lawrence 
sat in his surgery, 
tapping the table 
with his finger- 
nails as he care- 
fully fitted together 
a puzzle that 
troubled his brain. 

“That’s it!” he 
cried, at last. ‘“‘The 
accident was all a 
sham — got up to 
cover the escape 
by those who were 
waiting for him at 
an appointed place. 
But why didn’t they 
drive off at once? 
Wanted a place 
for him to change 
his clothes — he 
couldn’t do that in 
the street with pur 
suit hot afoot. 
Now, then, ought I 
to go and give in 


is all nature. The = _ formation at once? 
weak female falls = No; I may be 
to the strong man. ee wrong. I wish I 
Humph !—a fiver! “4 LADYS WEAPON, HE MUTTERED.’ had thought of 


What a stroke of 
luck! I should like such a patient every 
What the deuce is that ?” 

He stooped down quickly and picked up 
a small, beautifully - made revolver, whose 
ivory butt just peeped out from beneath the 
couch. 

““A lady’s weapon,” he muttered. And, 
holding it to the light, he read upon a little 
gold plate :— 

“ Phil to Jen.” 





this when Jack 
was here. I must tell him.” 

He did tell his friend the next time he 
came. 

“ Now, then,” he said, in conclusion, “what 
do you say to it?” 

“That I didn’t think you could be so 
easily taken in. I should stick to that 
revolver, though, as a little memento, Tom.” 

“ But what about the authorities ?” 

‘Oh, that’s their business, not ours.” 


























The Humour of Christmas. 


By JAMES WALTER SMITH. 




























Mamma: ‘“* To-morrow's Christmas Day, Effie, dear, 
and you will go to church for the first time.” (En- 
couragingly): “* There will be beautiful music——” 

Effie : ‘‘ Oh, mummy, dear, may I dance?’ 

DRAWN BY PHIL MAY. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF 
THE PROPRIETORS OF “ PUNCH,” 


HEN Effie’s mother told 
) her that to-morrow would 
be Christmas Day, and 
that Effie was going to 
church for the first time, 





beautiful music, the little girl cried out, 
“Oh, mummy, dear, may I dance?” 
The point of view of Effie is the point 
of view of untold thousands. We older 
ones, burdened with the knowledge 
acquired by years of Christmases, know 
that Christmas is a religious festival 
significant with beauty, and s6me of us 
are prone to lament, as the Puritans so 
strenuously lamented, that the funda- 
mental note of the Christmas season 
seems to be lost. Yet it is not for us 
to say that the child’s point of view is 
not correct. It makes for happiness, 
and to be happy in the happiness of 
others should oe the aim of all at 
Christmas-tide. 


The arrival of Santa Claus is so eagerly 
watched for that we have often wondered 
why he has never been seen. Possibly 
because the dustman is in league with 
Santa, and gets in the way of curious 
boys and girls. Little Montague, who on 
Christmas morning told his father that 
he was awake when Santa Claus arrived, 
came very near to actual discovery. It 
was so dark that little Montague could 
not see Santa, “but when he bumped 
himself on the wash-stand he said——” 
“There,” replied the father; “that'll 
do, Monty; run away and play ””—and 
we are left in ignorance of what Santa 
Claus really said and what he looked like. 
The knowledge would be valuable—not 
so much as an addition to the history of 
explosive expletive as an addition to 
the juvenile system for the detection of 
patron saints. 
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LittLe Montacue: “I was awake when Santa Claus came, dad.” 

Father: ‘‘ Were you? And what was he like, eh?” 

Little Montague : ‘‘ Oh, I couldn't see him ; it was dark, you know. 
But when he bumped himself on the wash-stand he said——” 

Father (hastily): “‘ There, that'll do, Monty. Run away and play.” 


E. BROCK. REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE 


PROPRIETORS OF “‘ PUNCH.” 


DRAWN BY C. 
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attempt at per- 
sonification. - On 
one such occasion 
Santa appeared in 
the room where 
daddy was making 
up with a shaving- 
brush and a hand- 
mirror. ‘“ Great 
Scot!” cried 
Santa, “is that 
me?” and we 
may imagine that 
he rapidly de- 
parted from the 
scene with some 
horror at the re- 
collection of a real 
monstrosity. 
Some justifica- 
tion, however, 
should be ex- 
pressed on the 











Struck Fast. ——DRAWN BY ARTHUR F. MERRICK FOR “LiFe.” 


That Santa Claus should be so 
intolerably long in arriving at his 
destination is not to be wondered 
at when we remember the difficulties 
in the way of his progress put there 
by progress itself. Our merry saint 
has to keep up with the times, and 
the most accurate knowledge that 
we possess of his doings tells us that 
the reindeer which he used to drive 
so recklessly over the housetops are 
now possessions of the past, and 
that Santa to-day rides en automobile 
through the drifting snows. He 
runs the risks taken by others who 
fare forth in winter. He may get 
locked up in the drifts or he may 
have a total breakdown, so common 
to beginners in the new and ever- 
increasing method of locomotion, 
but the perils in his path are as 
nothing. 

A traveller such as he is always 
prepared for shocks. Often when 
for some reason or other his arrival 
has been given up as hopeless, and 
daddy has undertaken, in response 
to a pressing and unanimous re- 
quest, to figure as Santa Claus, the 
unexpected appearance of the saint 
upon the scene throws things into 
confusion. Santa himself might 
well be astonished at such a moment 
to look upon the results of daddy’s 


paternal _ behalf, 
for if no one 
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Para Maxes Ur.—Shade of Father Christmas: ‘‘Great Scot! Is 


supposed to be me?” 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE FOR “ THE KING.” 


























THE HUMOUR OF CHRISTMAS. 
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Santa Craus Visits THE FREAK MusEUM.—DRAWN BY C. J. TAYLOR FOR “ PUCK.” 


has ever seen Santa Claus how can any- 
one tell the way he should be dressed ? 
Although the saint brings with him gifts 
enough to fill every reasonable want, and would 
hardly feel at a loss were a hundred thousand 
stockings hanging before him when he entered 
the chimney of a well-regulated house, 
he is compelled to 
exercise some dis- 
cretion in the act 
of distribution. 
His insight into 


the consciences of ZL 
the young tells — 


him unerringly 
where to place his 
gifts. Never will 
a box of 
paints be 
found in the 
stocking of 
the little fel- 
low who has 
longed for * x 
a box of > 
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ae haired doll that moves 
“\ i its eyes. If by any 
ie “EMS Fo 


chance the old fellow 
ae were to find himself in 
ih a museum devoted to 
eee freaks, as one of our 
artists pictures him, he 
would be equal to the 
emergency. Santa Claus 
possesses the discrimi- 
native power to please 
the diverse tastes of 
such abnormal people. 

Once upon a 
time Santa had ex- 
perience with a 
selfish boy who, 
thinking to get the 
better of his bro- 
thers and _ sisters, 
climbed to the roof 
and there hung, at 
the top of the 
chimney, his empty 
stocking attached 
to a broom. Ex- 
pectantly he went 
to sleep, and in the night the Frost King came, 
covering the cities and the villages with white 
and leaving behind a world of trackless snow. 
When Santa, in his sledge and furs, drew 
towards the home of the selfish one, he 
found the stocking filled with ice and snow 
and the house barred by wintry rigour against 
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Cop Sturrinc.—Little Gussie Greedy hangs his stocking outside the chimney so that he can be sure to 


bricks, and . 

tin soldiers 

never oc- 

cupy the 

place in- 

tended for get it filled, but is not entirely satisfied with the result. 
a flaxen- 





PRAWN BY F. BEARD For “ suDGF.” 
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his approach. Departing as quickly as he 
came, he rode for miles and miles towards 
the city of the Rising Sun, and when the 
morning came a wet and empty stocking was 
found at the top of the chimney by the little 
boy who had 
placed it there. 
No message i 
had been left, |i 
but there re- i 
mained alesson 
in the heart of oe eae 
the little one, t 
for good or ill. 
Would we a 
could always ~-% 
be as success- 77) 
ful in interpret- - 
ing the morals 
taught by 
artists! From en 
them we get so - 
many pictures 
of the humor- 
ous side of ‘ 2 
Christmas and 
its festivities  peither.” 
that we tend to 
forget the sorrow. Where there exists a 
Christmas tree and a purse to buy its 
candles and pendent ornaments, there 
will pleasure reign, but there yet remain 
some lives into which a real Christmas 
rarely comes, try as we may in philanthropic 
mood to give it them. ‘The little waif in 
the slums who got nothing for the holidays 
but two punishments, 
and “didn’t hang up no 
stockin’ for them neither,” 
is a typical figure in a 
class that is always with 
us. To relieve distress 
thus humorously empha- 
sized is, happily, a com- 
mon work at such a season. 
The best-laid plans of 
philanthropy, however, 
stop short in many cases 
where they would do most 
good. Says little Milly, 
in one of our pictures, 
“Don’t yer think if she 
hung up her stockings 
Santa Claus might give 
her a pair of legs to put 
in ‘em ?” the remark being ; 
directed against a waif, — 
with spindle legs, carrying 
a heavy basket along a 





“ Did you get anything for the holidays, Billy?” 

“Ves ; dad give me two lickin’s, an 
4 

DRAWN BY M. WOOLF FOR “LIFF. 





snow-covered pavement. How wise it would 
be if we, in our Christmas philanthropy, were 
to fill the stockings of the poor with fatter 
limbs instead of presents! The Christmas 
feeling that we have no right to our own 
turkey if we 
have not filled 
the larder of 
the poor is a 
| feeling beauti- 
ful in itself. 
More effective 
would it be 
were we to do 
it daily, and 
<3 not soothe our- 
selves with the 
balm that 
Christmas 
comes but 
once a year. 
That the 
festival does 
come but once 
a year is 
ly | aa looked upon 
I didn’t hang up no stockin’ for them by some as 
a blessing. 
Consider, for instance, the poor father who, 
in a benevolent mood, undertakes to act the 
part of Santa Claus at the Christmas-tree 
festivities. Father thinks, in his innocent 
way, that it would be no end of a lark to dress 
up and please the little children, but we have 
known many cases where father has pleased 
the children to the point of terror by his 
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Personat.—Milly : “ Don't yer think if she hung up her stockings Santa Claus might 
give her a pair of legs tc put in ‘em?’ 


DRAWN BY M, WOOLF FOR “ LIFE.” 


























There has been an interesting event in Bagly 5 household, of which Johnny has been kept in ignorance. 
found it in mummy's room. She's asleep.” 
DRAWN BY J. A. SMITH FOR “* PUCK," 


Johnny : “ Put this on the tree, too, Pop. 


extraordinary rig. Again, it is no small job 
to do Santa’s work thoroughly, and to come 
out of a chimney just like the real thing is a 
feat of grace quite impossible to the well-fed 
British parent of mature years. At such 
times as these accidents are bound to 
happen, for the curiosity of the family to 
know just what father is doing is a known 
quantity, certain to be expressed in the little 
equation of holiday life. One of our 
humorists tells us 
how the Christmas 
tree was in prepara- 
tion in the home of 
one Bagly just after 
a certain interesting 
event had _ taken 
place. Johnny, who 
had been kept in 
ignorance, suddenly 
appeared in the 
room with a parcel 
in his arms. “ Put 
this on the tree, 
too, Pop,” cried 
Johnny; “I found 
it in mummy’s 
room. She’s asleep.” 
We have nothing 
more to add, except 
that this harassing 
scene is immortal- 
ized on the present 
page. 


THE HUMOUR OF CHRISTMAS. 
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As for the 
good, fat turkey 
which forms the 
staple of our 
Christmas feast, 
there is little to 
be said that has 
not already 
been told. 
There yet re- 
mains a chance 
for someone to 
sing his praises 
as Lamb sang 
the praises of 
the pig, and as 
the writers of 
the olden time 
lauded the vir- 
tues of the 
boar’s head. 
One old writer, 
dealing with 
pre - Christmas 
preparations, 
has barbarously written: “‘ Now capons and 
hens, beside turkeys, geese, and ducks, with 
beef and mutton, must all die, for in twelve 
days a multitude of people will not be fed 
with a little. Now plums and spice, sugar 
and honey, square it among pies and broth. 
Now or never must music be in tune, for the 
youth must dance and sing to get them 
a-heat, while the aged sit by the fire.” 

What the turkey thought of these prepara- 








THe Marca or ae —Result of over- education in animals. 
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tions, or thinks of them 
to-day, would be fit sub- 
ject for an crnithologist 
to consider. Does the 
sumptuous bird have a 
foreboding of his fate? 
Can it be that he knows 
the real reason of his 
being — that the kindly 
care bestowed upon him 
by the farmer in the month 
of November tricks him 
not? As the old poets 
say, we trow not. Foolish 


he may be, but the turkey. 


is too old a bird —as he 
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Mr. Jacob McFinnigan : “ Turkey.” 
DRAWN By “cHIP” FOR “ 








° ome ; ~ 2 
Mr. Charles O Connor ; “ Golly, wot's der matter 
wid yer, Jakey?” 


LIFE.” 








if we look back upon our 
childhood days, there is 
not one of us who will fail 
to understand the condi- 
tion of Mr. Jacob Mc- 
Finnigan, the small and 
swelling youth shown 
here. Sermons might be 
written on this subject. 

The end of all is the 
pudding. It comes upon 
the table smoking hot and 
leaves behind it memories 
of a happy day. It goes 
by parcel post to English 
families throughout the 

-~ world, and does 
more good than 
Christmas cards. It 
is a staple commo- 
dity upon which the 
household can fall 
back at any time, 
and can be used 
to induce manual 
labour in tramps, 
with indifferent 
result. 

We are indebted 
to Messrs. James 
Henderson for per- 
mission to repro- 
duce the drawings 
from Puck, Judge, 
and Zzsfe which we 








sometimes proves 
himself to be — 
not to understand 
the object of his 
existence, and he 
bears it . almost 
bravely when 
doomsday comes. 
The day has yet to 
arrive — although 
the humorist has 
anticipated it— 
when turkeys will 
gather in a farm- 
yard to discuss the 
virtues of anti-fat. 

On one of the 
turkey’s virtues all 


Misrcacep GENEROSITY. 
Mrs. Gamp (to tramp): “‘ If you saw up that wood for me I will give you this Christmas pudding. 


have selected from 
Pictorial Comedy. 








—“Toum BRewwe 








can to-day unite to 
praise. It isa 
filling bird. And, 


Tramp (a few minutes later): ‘‘ Beg parding, mum, but if it makes no difference to you I would 
rather saw up the pudding and eat the wood.” 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE FOR “ THE KING.” 
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THE GATE OF MENAGERIE FARM. | Photo. 


XLVI.—A WOODEN MENAGERIE. 


HE animals in this menagerie 
bite not. The lion does not 
roar, the elephant never eats 
nuts and cakes, and the sea- 
serpent is as peaceable as 
such a serpent ought to be. No 
one ever visits this extraordinary “Zoo” to 
see the animals fed, for they have no appetite, 
and can go from one year’s end to the other 
without a morsel of food, and the inquisi- 
tive visitor can poke any one of the exhibits 
with a stick, yet never evoke an ebullition of 
zoological wrath. Indeed, one can wander 
with assured safety through any part of the 
“Zoo,” and little children can see every- 
thing thoroughly well without the help of 
their uncles or their mothers. 

It would, of course, be otherwise were 
these animals not made of wood, the wood 
being the roots of trees which Mr. Hugh E. 
Jones, a kindly-hearted gentleman of seventy- 
six years, has for a long time collected on his 
farm near Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Jones’s 
own title for his homestead and its collection 
is Menagerie Farm, and under that name it has 
attained a reputation which has travelled far 
beyond the borders of the “ Buck-eye State.” 
Possibly it is the best name, too, for there 
are other things on his farm besides animals, 
particularly men, and if these men happen to 
be fearfully and wonderfully made it is only 


in strict accordance with that well-known 
Vol. xxiv. —98. 





dictum which to name the author of would 
be to asperse the intelligence of our readers. 

Forty years ago Mr. Jones went to America 
and settled in Ohio, after an adventurous life 
passed near the Holy Land. He was born 
on board his father’s ship within three miles 
of Alexandria, Egypt, and the effect of 
environment on youthful fancy is shown to- 
day on his Ohio farm. Whether or not the 
entrance gate was built before or after the 
other attractions of Menagerie Farm we can- 
not at the moment say, but the gate shown 
in the aboye photograph is a fairly exact 
reproduction in wood of the original brass 
gate which leads from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
It is hung in the centre, and opens inward 
or outward, forward or back. ‘The effect of 
environment upon maturity—or it may be 
to an intelligent reading of the daily press— 
is shown by the elaboration of the original 
design. On top of the gate an old and not 
always to be honoured friend, Oom Paul, 
stands in the centre, and acts as a weather- 
vane for the benefit of passers-by. On the 
right post screams the American eagle, and 
on the left post a democratic “rooster” 
raises its head in conscious hope of a glorious 
future, yet sadly aware that for nearly a 
decade he ha: «.2t had a genuine opportunity 
to crow. The introduction of these two 
birds gives evidence of the proprietor’s 
patriotism ahd political proclivities, and the 
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gate as a whole is a most commendable 
example of native ingenuity. 

For the convenience of travellers the 
respective distances'to Columbus and Lock- 
bourne are given upon this gate, and on 











From a) MR. HUGH E. JONES 


the right-hand gate-post Mr. Jones’s letter- 
box is attached, giving all necessary postal 
information, as follows: “United States rural 
delivery. BoxII., L. Station C. Route 3, 
South-East.” Those who would make a trip 
to this remarkable farm now possess accurate 
information as to its whereabouts, and we 
can only add that the farm is worth going 
miles to see. 

If we enter the gate we are in the midst 
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of a collection of figures extraordinary and, 
indeed, unique. The animals are scattered 
about the lawn with a profusion almost 
characteristic of bounteous Nature. The 
elephant-looks down with some disdain upon 





IN HIS WORKSHOP. | Photo. 
the deep-sea turtle, and the sea-serpent raises 
its fearsome head from the billows of the turf 
towards the monarch of the jungle. This lion, 
by the way, was Mr. Jones’s first contribu- 
tion to his menagerie, and the improvement 
in the handiwork of the proprietor from 
early times to the present is shown if you 
look at the mule on the following page. 
Up to the time of writing this mule was the 
latest contribution to the menagerie, and 








| Photo. 











SOME WONDERS FROM THE 
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was, of course, suggested by the late war in 
South Africa, as it is, on the face of it, a 
distinctly American mule, with a British 
soldier on top. The shipment of American 
mules to South Africa is, of course, a fact ; 
but it yet remains to be proved that Tommy 
utilized the Yankee hybrid for general cavalry 
purposes. That, however, is by the way. 
We ought to add that this wooden mule, like 
mules in general, arrived very slowly at 
maturity, for it was entirely hand-made, and 
to turn the root of an ordinary apple tree 
into an approximate representation of a forty- 
dollar quadruped is not a labour to be com- 
pleted in a night. 

In all this curious collection there are but 
two animals made of oak, these being the 
giraffe and Persian wild boar, which are 
shown together in the last of our illustrations. 


All the others have been modelled out of 


the roots of apple trees, and all the roots 
have been found on Mr. Jones’s own land. 
Students of Nature have often observed the 
peculiar shape into which apple trees, root 
and branch, twist themselves, and it was such 
observation that gave to this ingenious man 
the idea of Menagerie Farm. The embellish- 
ment of the wood with teeth, eyes, and other 
characteristics of the animal kingdom was a 
natural advance upon the original idea, and, 
to paraphrase a well-known Johnsonism, the 
wonder is, not that they really look like 
animals in a “Zoo,” but that the “Zoo” 
should have been thought of at all. 

The people who visit Menagerie Farm 
come from all parts, and an afternoon’s out- 
ing in this curious demesne is made pleasant 


A NEARER VIEW OF THE MULE AND OTHER ANIMALS, 
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for everyone by 
the courteous 
simplicity of the 
owner in his treat- 
ment of his guests. 
He will tell you, 
in more detail 
than we can use, 
of the history of 
the farm, its slow 
but regular deve- 
lopment, the 
people, noted and 
unnoted, who 
have come to 
visit him, and if 
you care to hear 
you will be told 
the interesting re- 
miniscences of an 
active and adven- 
turous youth. If 
you wish he will take you to the room in which 
he works, where, with chisel, plane, and saw, 
he laboriously executes his ever-growing col- 
lection. You may in this simple workshop, if 
you care to stay long enough, witness the 
development of the gnarled wood into some- 
thing interesting and full of surprise. Nature, 
full of tricks, has supplied the material, and 
the man does the rest. It is, after all, a hobby, 
but it gives pleasure not only to him but to 
others, and is a proof of a contented old age. 





| Photo. 





THE GIRAFFE AND THE PERSIAN WILD BOAR, 
From a Photo. 
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XLVII.—GOATS AS LAND-CLEARERS. 


THE present is the age of machinery and 
mechanical labour in lieu of manual, for the 
very cogent reason that it is both cheaper 
and quicker. But even a machine costs 
money, and after it has accomplished its 
allotted task is only worth its weight in 
old iron. An enterprising American farmer 


of all descriptions. It looked a Herculean 
task to clear it by the conventional means, 
either manual or mechanical, and would 
have necessitated a heavy expenditure of 
money. While cogitating over the matter it 
suddenly occurred to him that, as goats will 
devour nearly everything green, the land 
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has gone one better, since the means by 
which he performed a special task in hand 
were actually worth more to him than the 
price he expended in securing them. 

Mr. D. D. Moss is a wealthy farmer, 
owning large expanses of fields and uncleared 
pasture in Boone County, Missouri. As is 
always the case out West, when a farmer 
desires to open up any of his ground for 
agricultural purposes it is primarily necessary 
for him to clear away all the bushes, weeds, 
and other obnoxious shrubbery on the 
land. Mr. Moss’s speciality is the manu- 
facture of vaccine, and for this purpose he 
has a large stock of the finest-bred young 
cattle. 

A few months ago he desired to open up 
and develop a large expanse of his virgin 
land. It had run very much to seed, being 
covered with dense undergrowth and weeds 
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might be efficaciously and cheaply cleared 
by this agency. 

Mr. Moss consulted Dr. H. J. Waters, the 
head of the Missouri State Agricultural 
Experiment Station—to whom we are in- 
debted for permission to reproduce the 
accompanying photographs—at Columbia, 
and the result of these negotiations was that 
a decision was made to test the experiment, 
and to follow its progress with a view to its 
adaptation to other districts. Several farmers 
in the State were apprised of the fact, and 
requested to repair to Mr. Moss's farm to 
follow the trial. 

After the consultation with Dr. Waters, 
Mr. Moss hied to the cattle market at Kansas 
City and bought two hundred mongrel goats, 
at an average price of nine shillings each 
—a total outlay of ninety pounds—-and had 
them transported to his farm. Here a 
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certain area of land was wired off. The 
vaccine young cattle were first turned in to 
eat up the sweetest grass, followed by other 
general cattle, which ate everything that was 
worth eating. The goats were then turned 
in and allowed to roam over the area of their 
own free will. 

Naturally, the animals first cleared off 
what was to them the most luscious and 
appetizing verdure, but as this was in a very 
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leaf left behind them. The weeds were 
cropped close to the ground ; all the leaves 
were devoured off the bushes ; the trees had 
been barked as high as the animals could 
reach, and even the young shoots and tender 
branches had been consumed. Our photo- 
graphs, showing the land before and after the 
goats had been at work upon it, will afford 
a very comprehensive idea of the utility of 
goats for this special work. The animals 
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short time all devoured they soon turned 
their attention to the coarser pasture. The 
farmers who had gathered at the vaccine 
farm followed the experiment closely every 
day, while Dr. Waters and his own staff 
from the State Agricultural Station made 
daily careful observations and memoranda 
as to the varieties of shrubbery preferred by 
the goats, and the effect of the constant 
nibbling by the animals upon the plants. As 
a matter of fact, there were very few descrip- 
tions of foliage the goats refused to eat, and 
these comprised thistles aud one or two 
other plants. 

The observations made showed that the 
animals first cropped off the elm, dewberry, 
blackberry, and crab-apple classes of bushes 
as being the most tasty, and the hickory and 
ash were left tothe last. The last-mentioned 
small trees the goats barked with their horns. 
The animals did not display very appreci- 
able preference for any particular weed 
beyond the dock leaf, and they scoured the 
pasture for this dainty. 

The rapidity and thoroughness with which 
the animals cleared the ground were most 
remarkable. When the goats had passed 
over an expanse there was scarcely a green 





THE GOATS AT WORK. 
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cleared the land at the rate of forty acres in 
twenty days, an average of two acres per 
day, which was considerably quicker than 
would have been accomplished by machinery 
or manual effort. 

Also while this garbage was being devoured 
Mr. Moss was improving the marketable 
value of his stock. When he purchased the 
goats they were in a comparatively wasted 
condition, but they soon gained flesh and 
improved their appearance after being turned 
out upon the weeding work, thus showing that 
these animals can thrive very well upon the 
verdure that other classes of cattle refuse to 
eat. They also entailed no further expense 
beyond their initial cost, since the pasture 
they cevoured was sufficient food for them. 

Moreover, Mr. Moss, the enterprising pro- 
moter of this unique scheme, further profited 
in his venture by a substantial increase in his 
flock. During the season the herd was 
augmented by sixty kids, which were worth 
four shillings a head in the open market at 
the age of one week, and increased in value 
as they grew older. 

Under the circumstances of this unqualified 
success achieved by Mr. Moss’s experiment 
it is no small wonder that several other 
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farmers are adopting the same cheap process 
of developing their land. Labour is difficult 
to obtain in some districts in Missouri. By 
means of the goats large tracts of land will 
be opened up for the culture of cereals or 
other produce. The goat-labour is unlike 
any other : it enhances rather than depreciates 
in value, providing there is a sufficiency of 
verdure for them to thrive upon ; maintenance 
costs nothing ; the work is done for nothing ; 
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THE famous whistling regiment of history 
has a present-day rival in America. The 
new whistling force is not an army, however, 
but a choir. The head-quarters of this, the 
only whistling choir in the world, is in the 
Berean Baptist Sunday-school building in 
Augusta, Ga. Mr. F. F. Lockhart, who is 
the superintendent of the school, is respon- 
sible for this brand-new departure in Church 
music, and it was through his efforts that the 
innovation became eminently successful. 

Mr. Lockhart obtained his idea from “ The 
Burgomaster,” a play which recently appeared 
in America. He heard one of the airs, called 


“The Tale of the Kangaroo,” whistled, and 
when the audience joined in the chorus the 
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and when the task is accomplished the 
animals, owing to their improved condition 
and appearance, can be sold for more than 
they cost. In the case of Mr. Moss’s herd 
of two hundred goats, their present value is 
estimated at two hundred pounds—an excel- 
lent return upon ninety pounds’ expenditure 
for less than one year, which proves that 
goats for farm-labouring are a gilt-edged 
investment. 


CHOIR. 


effect struck him as being so beautiful that 
he at once decided to put it in use in his 
choir. 

Mr. Lockhart talked the matter over with 
the Rev. J. H. Oliver, the pastor of the 
church, and it was decided that the plan 
should be tried on the following Sunday. 
The Sunday-school numbers about three 
hundred members, and, although music has 
always been a marked feature of the exercises, 
it was often ditficult to induce the scholars 
to sing, as everyone hesitated about taking 
the lead, so that the hymns were very apt 
to drag. 

On the Sunday when Mr. Lockhart had 
planned to introduce whistling music the 
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exercises were opened by a short talk on 
the sacredness of all melody and harmony, 
and of the praise that could be rendered to 
God in every form of music. Mr. Lockhart 
then told the scholars that they were going to 
try a new form of music. He said that, as a 
great many of the young men who had really 
good voices would not sing because they had 
never been trained to do so, he had decided 
to form a whistling choir. 

The superintendent had no difficulty in 
inducing the boys and young men to come 
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clear notes of the choir harmonized beauti- 
fully with the vocalizing of the school. All 
were unanimous in their praise of the scheme, 
and the “ Whistling Orchestra” became a 
permanent organization. Rehearsal nights 
were arranged, and the whistlers showed the 
sincerity of their desire to progress by 
attending the rehearsals regularly. They 
have now developed their whistling faculties 
to a high degree of perfection, and their 
notes are not only high and voluminous, but 
faultless and in perfect pitch. Even chro- 
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forward and whistle. ‘Those who would have 
left the Sunday-school rather than lead the 
singing responded readily when asked to 
whistle. 

Twenty-eight young men, attracted by the 
novelty of the thing, volunteered to join the 
whistling choir. They took seats around the 
organ, and after Mr. Lockhart had announced 
that the Sunday-school should sing the 
words while the new choir whistled, the boys 
were requested to lead the next hymn. The 
“Whistling Orchestra” responded heartily ; 
the boys felt quite at home in the work, and 
the innovation was a pronounced success from 
the start. Never in the history of the Berean 
Sunday-school had such a volume of music 
flooded the building. 

With the whistlers to lead them the 
scholars gained confidence, and all those who 
could sing did so with a will, and the high, 


MR. F. F. LOCKHART AND HIS WHISTLING CHOIR, 
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matic passages are faithfully and correctly 
executed, and sharps and flats are distinctly 
brought out. 

This novel whistling choir has proved a 
drawing card ; many have visited the church 
prepared to criticise and even laugh at the 
whistlers, but they have all remained to 
enjoy. There is nothing frivolous in the 
innovation. If the congregation is at first 
inclined to smile when the boys screw their 
mouths up into a “ready,” amusement is 
soon lost in admiration as the music rises 
and falls, sweet and clear. 

At first the choir merely led the singers ; 
but now, having gained confidence, they give 
whistling overtures unassisted by organ or 
scholars. All are interested in the Berean 
whistlers, and many Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and pastors are talking of following 
in Mr. Lockhart’s lead, 
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XLIX.—A ROPE SLIDE FROM A BALLOON. 


By a thrilling slide of fifteen hundred feet 
from a balloon, Simeon Nicks, formerly a 
sailor, has made himself the champion long- 
distance slider of the world. 

Nicks himself thinks this feat no more 
wonderful than a slide down the jib-stay of one 
of the many good ships on which he has sailed. 
But thousands of spectators witnessed with 
breathless anxiety his daring performance at 
Charles Park, Los Angeles, California. 

It is the longest slide on record, and it is 
believed that no similar performance was 
ever before attempted. 

The turnstile register at the Park showed 


that fifteen thou- 
sand people were 
within the enclo- 
sure, and every 
neighbouring house- 
top, fence, shed, 
and tree held as 


many spectators as 
could find space on 
which to sit or stand. 
About 6 p.m. all 
the arrangements 
were perfected and 
the balloon rose in 
the air. The huge 
gas-bag was made 
captive by the rope 
by which Nicks pro- 
posed to regain the 
earth. He carried 
in his hands a ten- 
inch section of 
garden hose, slit up 
the side, that fitted 
snugly over the inch 
and a quarter 
Italian hemp rope 
that kept the bal- 
loon from straying. 
Accompanying him 





gradually increasing his speed until the rope 
spun through his hands at a terrific rate. 
Regulating his speed at will he sometimes 
came toa full stop, when he would release 
his hand-hold and lean back as though he 
were in an arm-chair. The friction of the 
rope on the calves of his legs created a burn- 
ing sensation, sufficient to scorch his trousers ; 
but his hands, being protected by the hose, 
were not affected in the least by the long 
descent. 

Then he grasped the rope with his hands, 
released it from his legs, and made a giant 
swing through the air. Then he would 
slide swiftly down 
for a_ great dis- 
tance, catch himself 
with one leg, and 
turn himself upside 
down. He con- 
tinued to cut up 
such dangerous 
antics until he 
reached the ground, 
and every moment 
thrilled the  spec- 
tators with some 
new sensation. 

When finally he 
reached the ground 
there was one tre- 
mendous sigh of 
relief. Many de- 
clared that no 
money would tempt 
them to witness 
another such _ per- 
formance. 

But for Nicks, 
who accomplished 
the descent in just 
five minutes, the 
feat was as easy a 
thing as he could 


were Aeronaut be asked to do, 
Hudson and _ the SIMEON NICKS, CHAMPION SLIDER OF BHE WORLD. for while he was a 
son of Professor From a Photo. sailor he became 
Baldwin. known to the tars 


At a height of about two hundred feet 
Nicks clambered out of the basket, and, with 
a sailor’s twist of his legs around the pliable 
hemp, he began to slide downward. Then 
he checked himself and, remaining stationary, 
he rose with the balloon until it reached the 
limit of the rope, which was thus held taut. 
Then he began to slide, slowly at first, and 


of all nations as the most daring rope 
performer afloat. He was in the American 
Navy and also in the merchant service, 
and he is no doubt the best-known man 
that ever went aloft. Once he slid down 
a three-inch wire cable into the shaft of 
the Silver King Mine in British Columbia. 
Thirty-eight feet below was a cage contain- 
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From aj NICKS NEARING THE GROUND ON HIS SLIDE OF 1,500FT. [| Photo. 


ing a number of miners. The cable had 
broken, and it was necessary for some- 
one to go down and repair the damage 
before the men could be rescued. Nicks 
volunteered, and succeeded in splicing the 
cable. At another time he swam across 
the Mersey River at Liverpool, England, five 
times without touch- 


His weight is one hundred and seventy 
pounds. To a remarkable series of adven- 
tures he adds the harrowing experience of 
having been shipwrecked with three com- 
panions off the coast of Africa, one hundred 
and fifty miles from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and he was quartermaster on the Wadla 

Walla, bound north 








ing land on either 
side, for he is also 
a swimmer of inter- 
national reputation. 
In this contest he 
won the swimming 
championship of the 
world’s navies. - 
Simeon Nicks was 
born in Los Angeles, 
California, in 1863. 
He became a sailor in 
1875. Since then he 
has been round the 
world seven times, 
sailing before the 
mast under flags of 
every nationality and 
touching at almost 
every known port. 
He is of light com- 
plexion, with brown 








to Puget Sound from 
San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, when she went 
down off Point 
Arena. 

When asked what 
were his sensations 
of fear when drop- 
ping from the clouds 
on a rope, he was 
amused at the ques- 
tion. 

‘Sensations of 
fear?” repeated the 
athletic sailor; “I 
don’t know what they 
are. I’ve been all over 
a ship and have made 
sail when she was 
rolling hard enough 
to take the sticks out 
of her. It is no use 
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The Man Who 





1LTHOUGH seventy-three years 
Sey have passed since George 
“| Stephenson's “ Rocket” made 
its initial trip between Man 
chester and Liverpool, the 
man who held the throttle 
during that performance is still living. He is 
Edward Entwistle, and lives in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he has resided continuously for 
forty-five years 

Notwithstanding his eighty years, 
Entwistle is still in the full possession of 
all his mental faculties. He hears distinctly 
and can converse as well as-a person of half 
hisage. His sight is but slightly impaired, and 
although the once-powerful frame is droop 
ing, it still retains much of the strength that 
was formerly so abundant. Mr. Entwistle 
lives with his wife, who is slightly his junior. 

He was born in Lancashire in March, 
1815, at Tilsey’s Banks. When old enough 
to work he was apprenticed as a machinist to 
the Duke of Bridgewater, and put at work in 
the shops at Liverpool. After having served 
as an engineer for some time Stephenson 
conceived the idea of a railroad from Liver 
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EDWARD ENTWISTLE, THE MAN WHO DROVE THE “ ROCKET.” 
From a Photo. by Hodge, Des Moines 


pool to Manchester, and about 1825 a charter 
was secured from Parliament. 

Entwistle knew Stephenson well, and talks 
freely of the difficulties which the latter 
encountered in getting the charter through. 
A committee was appointed by Parliament 
to investigate and report on the merits and 
safety of the road. The Duke of Newcastle, 
a particular friend of Stephenson, admonished 
nim to be careful in his replies to the com- 
mittee lest the charter be withheld. 

In due time the committee notified the 
inventor that it desired his presence, and he 
obeyed the summons. The inter 
view was long and exceedingly mono- 
tonous, the committee seeming to be 
anxious to get some reply which 
would warrant its refusing the re 
quest. One of the most important 
questions was: “ How much will the 
engines pull and what will be their 
speed?” ‘To which Stephenson very 
cautiously replied ; “ ‘They will travel 
fast enough and pull freight enough to 
pay interest on the money invested.” 
The report of the committee was 
favourable and the charter was granted. 

Entwistle likes best of all to 
tell of his selection to run the 
“ Rocket.” A prize of five hundred 
pounds was offered for the best 
high - speed engine for passenger 








THE MAN 


service, and Stephenson had 
perfected the mow famous 
“ Rocket.” When = at last 
everything was ready and the 
day for the competition was 
almost at hand, he found that 
he had no desirable engine - 
driver. He accordingly went 
to the shops, where many of the 
pieces of the engine had been 
made, and asked the foreman 
for a man to run the engine. 

“Tt have no man that is suit- 
able,” was the reply; “but if 
you take that lad there, and 
can get the permission of the 
Duke’s steward, you may have 
him, and I'll warrant that he 
will be satisfactory.” 

So Stephenson took the lad. 
They made a trial trip together 
on Sunday. The next day came 
the contest. 

The quaint old print which 
we here reproduce shows the 
triumph of the “ Rocket.” The 
eye of man beheld for the first 
time a machine running at the 
speed of a mile in two minutes. 
Up to that time ten or twelve 
miles an hour had been looked 
upon as the utmost limit of con- 
ceivable velocity in travelling, 
and the general amazement at 
the performance of Stephen- 
son’s engine reached a pitch of 
which no description can con- 
vey an idea. The “ Rocket” is 
recorded to have run on one 
occasion four miles in four 
minutes and a half, a speed 
scarcely exceeded by any engine 
of the present day. 

For two years and a half 
after the day of the competi- 
tion Entwistle ran a train on 
the road, making from two 
to four trips each way daily. 
Finally he became nervous 
and ill from the high strain 
to which he was constantly 
subjected, and gave up the job. 

In speaking of the speed 
made by the “ Rocket” and 
by the other engines on the 
road, Mr. Entwistle declared : 
“The mile a minute trains of 
to-day are not such great 
improvements over those days. 
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Many’s the time I’ve made the 
thirty-one miles from Liverpool 
to Manchester in sixty minutes.” 
The average time, however, on 
the first passenger trip was in 
the neighbourhood of fourteen 
miles per hour, while the fastest 
speed attained was not much 
above thirty miles per hour. 

After leaving the Liverpool 
and Manchester road Mr. 
Entwistle went on to one of 
the coasting steamers of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, where he 
remained until 1837—the year 
of Queen Victoria’s ascension — 
when he removed to America. 
He obtained work on a 
Hudson River steamer, but 
shortly afterwards, the engine- 
driver of the locomotive 
“York” having been injured, 
Mr. Entwistle was back in rail- 
road service. He did not 
remain long, however, but re- 
turned to his boat as soon as 
possible. When the Z7roy-— 
his boat — was finally con- 
demned as unsafe he took the 
engines to Rockland County, 
N.Y., and set them up ina 
rolling mill. In 1844 he landed 
in Chicago, where he remained 
for eleven years working in 
different positions as a station- 
ary engine-driver. He ran the 
Rossiter, a lake steamer, for 
several seasons. Upon his re- 
moval to Des Moines he ran 
a boat between Keokuk and 
Des Moines until the river 
ceased to be navigable, and 
until ten years ago followed 
his calling of stationary engine- 
driver. Mr. Entwistle believes 
that he was the first engineer to 
apply sand to rails to prevent 
a train from slipping. 

He has amassed a small com- 
petence, which is invested in a 
farm, the income of which is 
sufficient to support himself 
and wife in their old age. They 
are among the oldest people in 
the State, and Mr. Entwistle 
has achieved no little notoriety 
because of his connection with 
George Stephenson and the 
“ Rocket,” 
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eS =< course, you who see above 


YLAW YN | that this is the ninth (and last) 
chapter know very well that 
the day of which this chapter 
tells must be the last on which 
= Cyril, Anthea, Robert, and 
Jane will have a chance of getting anything 
out of the psammead, or sand-fairy. 

But the children themselves did not know 
this. They were full of rosy visions, and 
whereas on other days they had often found 
it extremely difficult to think of anything 
really nice to wish for, their brains were now 
full of the most beautiful and sensible ideas. 
“This,” as Jane remarked afterwards, “is 
always the way.” Everyone was up extra early 
that morning, and these plans were hopefully 
discussed in the garden before breakfast. 
The old idea of a hundred pounds in 
modern florins was still first favourite, 
but there were others that ran it close 

the chief of these being the “pony 
each” idea. This had a great advantage. 
You could wish for a pony each during 
the morning, ride it all day, have it vanish at 
sunset, and wish it back again next day; 
which would be an economy of litter and 
stabling. But at breakfast two things hap- 
pened. First, there was a letter from mother. 
Granny was better, and mother and father 
hoped to be home that very afternoon. A 
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LAST WISH. 


cheer arose. And, of course, this news at 
once scattered all the before-breakfast wish- 
ideas, for everyone saw quite plainly that 
the wish of the day must be something to 
please mother and not to please themselves. 

“ T wonder what she wow/d like ?” pondered 
Cyril. 

“She'd like us all to be good,” said Jane, 
primly. 

“Yes, but that’s so dull for us,” Cyril 
rejoined ; ‘and, besides, I should hope we 
could be that without sand-fairies to help us. 
No, it must be something splendid, that we 
couldn’t possibly get without wishing for.” 

“Look out,” said Anthea, in a warning 
voice ; “don’t forget yesterday. Remember, 
we get our wishes now just wherever we 
happen to be when we say ‘I wish.’ Don’t 
let’s let ourselves in for anything silly to-day 
of all days.” 

“ All right,” said Cyril ; “ you needn’t jaw.” 

Just then Martha came in with a jugful 
of hot water for the teapot, and a face full 
of importance for the children. 

“A blessing we're all alive to eat our 
breakfasses,” she said, darkly 

“Why, whatever’s happened ?” everybody 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Martha, “only it 
seems nobody’s safe from being murdered in 
their beds nowadays.” 
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“Why,” said Jane, as an agreeable thrill of 
horror ran down her back and legs and out 
at her toes, “ Zas anyone been murdered in 
their beds ?” 

* Well, not exactly,” said Martha, “ but 
they might just as well ; there’s been burglars 
over at Peasemarsh Place—Beale’s just told 
me, and they’ve took every single one of 
Lady Chittenden’s diamonds and jewels and 
things, and she’s a-goin’ out of one fainting fit 
into another with hardly time to say ‘Oh, 
my diamonds!’ in between. And _ Lord 
Chittenden’s away in London.” 

“ Lady Chittenden ?” said Anthea. “ We’ve 
seen her. She wears a red and white dress, 
and she has no children of her own and can’t 
abide other folks’s.” 

“'That’s her,” said Martha. 
put all her trust 
in riches—and 
you see how 
she’s served. 
They say the 
diamonds and 
things was 
worth thou- 
sands of thou- 
sands of 
pounds. There 
was a necklace 
and a river 
whatever that 
is—and no 
end of brace- 
lets, and a 
tarrer and ever 
sO many rings. 
But there, I 
mustn’t stand 
talking, and all 
the place to 
clean down 
afore your ma 
come home.” 

“*T don’t see 
why she should 
ever have had 
such lots of 
diamonds,” 
said Anthea, L 
when Martha 
had _ flounced 
off. “ She was rather a nasty lady, I thought. 
And mother hasn’t any diamonds and hardly 
any jewels the topaz necklace, and the 
sapphire ring daddy gave her when they 
were engaged, and the garnet star, and the 
little pearl brooch with great-grandpapa’s hair 
in it—that’s about all.” 


* Well, she’s 





“When I’m grown up I’ll buy mother no 
end of diamonds,” said Robert, “if she 
wants them. I shall make so much money 
exploring Africa I sha’n’t know what to do 
with it.” 

*Wouldn’t it be jolly,” said Jane, dreamily, 
“if mother could find all those lovely things 

necklaces and rivers of diamonds and 
tarrers ?” 

“*Ti-aras,” said Cyril. 

“Ti-aras, then—and rings and everything 
in her room when she came home. I wish 
she would——” 

The others gazed at her in horror. 

“Well, she we//,” said Robert. ‘“ You’ve 
wished, my good Jane, and our only chance 
now is to find the psammead, and, if it’s in a 
good temper, it may take back the wish and 

give us an- 


other. If not 
— well, good- 
ness knows 


what we're in 
for — the po- 
lice, of course, 
and 
Don’t cry, silly 

- we'll stand 
by you. Father 
says we need 
never be afraid 
if we don’t do 
anything 
wrong and 
always speak 
the truth.” 

But Cyril 
and Anthea 
exchanged 
gloomy 
glances. They 
remembered 
how convinc- 
ing the truth 
about the 
psammead had 
been once be- 
fore when told 
to the police. 

It was a day of misfortunes. Of 
course, the psammead could not 
be found; nor the jewels, though 

every one of the children searched mother’s 
room again and again. 

““Of course,” Robert said, “ze couldn't 
find them. It'll be mother who'll do that. 
Perhaps she'll think they’ve been in the 
house for years and years, and never know 
they are the stolen ones at all.” 
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“Oh, yes.” Cyril was very scornful. 
“Then mother will be a receiver of stolen 
goods, and you know jolly well what ¢Aa?’s 
worse than.” 

Another and exhaustive search of the 
sandpit failed to reveal the psammead, so 
the children went back to the house slowly 
and sadly. 

*“T don’t care,” said Anthea, stoutly. 
“We'll tell mother the truth, and she’ll give 
back the jewels and make everything all 
right.” 

“Do you think so?” said Cyril, slowly. 
“Do you think she'll believe us? Could 
anyone believe about a sammyadd unless 
they’d seen it? She'll think we're pretend 
ing. Or else she'll think we’re raving mad, 
and then we shall be sent to Bedlam. How 
would you like it ?”—he turned suddenly on 
the miserable Jane-—‘‘ how would you like it 
to be shut up in an iron cage with bars and 
padded walls, and nothing to do but stick 
straws in your hair all day and listen to the 
howlings and ravings of the other maniacs ? 
Make up your minds to it, all of you. It’s 
no use telling mother.” 

“* But it’s true,” said Jane. 

“Of course it is, but it’s not true enough 
for grown-up people to believe 
it,” said Anthea. ‘“ Cyril’s right. 
Let’s put flowers in all the vases 
and try not to think about the 
diamonds. After all, everything 
has come right in the end all 
the other times.” 

So they filled every pot in 
the house with flowers—asters 
and zinnias, and loose - leaved 
late red roses from the wall of 
the stable-yard—till the house 
was a perfect bower. 

And almost as soon as 
dinner was cleared away mother 
arrived, and was clasped in eight 
loving arms. It was very diffi- \\\ 
cult indeed not to tell her all 
about the psammead at once, 
because they had got into the 
habit of telling her everything. 
But they did succeed in not 
telling her. 

Mother, on her side, had 
plenty to tell them — about 
granny, and granny’s pigeons 
and Auntie Emma’s lame tame 
donkey. She was very delighted 
with the flowery-boweryness of 
the house, and everything 
seemed so natural and pleasant 


now that she was home again that the children 
almost thought they must have dreamed the 
psammead. 

But when mother moved towards the stairs 
to go up to her bedroom and take off her 
bonnet the eight arms clung round her just 
as if she only had two children—one the 
Lamb and the other an octopus. 

“Don’t go up, mummy darling,” said 
Anthea; “let me take your things up for 
you.” 

* Or I will,” said Cyril. 

“We want you to come and look at the 
rose tree,” said Robert. 

“Oh, don’t go up,” said Jane, helplessly. 
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“Nonsense, dears,” said mother, briskly. 
“T’m not such an old woman yet that I can’t 
take my bonnet off in the proper place. 
Besides, I must wash these black hands of 
mine.” 

So up she went, and the children, following 
her, exchanged glances of gloomy 
foreboding. 

Mother took off her bonnet —it 
was a very pretty hat really, with 
white roses in it — and when she 
had taken it off she went to the 
dressing table to do her 
pretty hair. 

On the table between 
the ring-stand and the pin- 
cushion lay a green leather 
case. Mother opened it. 

“Oh, how lovely !” she 
cried. It was a ring-—a 
blue sapphire with shining, 
many-lighted diamonds set 
round it. ‘“ Wherever did 
this come from?” mother 
asked, trying it on her 
wedding - finger, where it 
fitted beautifully. “ How- 
ever did it come here?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
each of the children, truth 
fully. 

‘** Father must have told 
Martha to put it here,” 
mother said. “Tl run 
down and ask her.” 

“Let me look at 
it,” said Anthea, who 
knew Martha would 
not be able to see the 
ring. But when 
Martha was asked, of — 
course she denied 
putting the ring there, and so did Eliza 
and cook. 

Mother came back to her bedroom very 
much interested and pleased about the ring. 
But when she opened the dressing-table 
drawer and found a long case containing an 
almost priceless diamond necklace she was 
more interested still, though not so pleased. 
In the wardrobe, when she went to put 
away her bonnet, she found a tiara and 
several brooches, and the rest of the jewellery 
turned up in various parts of the room during 
the next half-hour. The children looked 
more and more uncomfortable, and now Jane 
began to sniff. 

Mother looked at her gravely. 

“Jane,” she said, “I am sure you know 
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something about this. Now, think before you 
speak, and tell me the truth.” 

“ We found a fairy,” said Jane, obediently. 

“No nonsense, please,” said her mother, 
sharply. 

* Don't be silly, Jane,” Cyri! interrupted. 
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FOUND A FAIRY, SAID JANE, OBEDIENTLY 


Then he went on, desperately : “ Look here, 
mother, we’ve never seen the things before, 
but Lady Chittenden at Peasemarsh Place 
lost all her jewellery by wicked burglars last 


night. Could this possibly be it ?” 
All drew a deep breath. They were 
saved. 


* But how could they have put it here? 
And why should they ?” asked mother, not 
unreasonably. “Surely it would have been 
easier and safer to make off with it ?” 

“Suppose,” said Cyril, “they thought it 
better to wait for—for sunset—nightfall, I 
mean, before they went off with it. No one 
but us knew that you were coming back 
to-day.” 

“JT must send for the police at once,” said 








‘ 


mother, distractedly. “Oh, how I wish 
daddy were here ! ” 

“ Wouldn't it be better to wait ti'l he does 
come?” asked Robert, knowing that his 
father would not be home before sunset. 

“No, no; I can’t wait a minute with all 
this on my mind,” cried mother. ‘“ All this” 
was the heap of jewel-cases on the bed. 
They put them all in the wardrobe and 
mother locked it. Then mother called 
Martha. 

“ Martha,” she said, “ has any stranger been 
into my room since I’ve been away? Now, 
answer me truthfully.” 

““No, mum,” answered Martha; “least 
ways, what I mean to say ss 

She stopped. 

‘““Come,” said her mistress, kindly, “ I see 


“D & Mueae (oz 


TO HEAVY Sons. 


someone has. You must tell me at once. 
Don’t be frightened ; I’m sure you haven't 
had anything to do with it.” 

Martha burst into heavy sobs. 

“‘T was a-goin’ to give you warning this very 
day, mum, to leave at the end of my month, so 
I was—on account of me being going to make 
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a respectable young man happy, a gamekeeper 
he is by trade, mum, and I wouldn’t deceive 
you, of the name of Beale. And it’s as true 
as I stand here. It was your coming home 
in such a hurry, and no warning given; out 
of the kindness of his heart, it was, as he says, 
‘ Martha, my beauty,’ he says,.which I ain’t 
and never was, but you know how them men 
will go on, ‘I can’t see you a-toiling and a 
moiling, and not lend you a ’elping ’and 
which mine is astrong arm, and it’s yours, 
Martha, my dear,’ says he ; and so he helped 
me a-cleanin’ of the windows—but outside, 
mum, the whole time, and me in ; if I never 
say another breathing word, it’s the gospel 
truth.” 

“Were you with him the whole time?” 
asked her mistress. 

‘*Him outside and me in, 
I was,” said Martha, “except 
for fetching up a fresh pail 
and the leather that that slut 
of a Eliza’d hidden away 
behind the mangle.” 

“That will do,” said the 
children’s mother. “I am 
not pleased with you, Martha; 
but you have spoken the 
truth, and that counts for 
something.” 

When Martha had gone 
the children clung round 
their mother. 

“Oh, mummy darling,” 
cried Anthea, “it isn’t Beale’s 
fault, it isn’t really. He’s a 
great dear, he 1s, truly and 
honourably, and as honest as 
the day. Don’t let the police 
take him, mummy, oh, don’t, 
don’t, don’t!” 

It was truly awful. Here 
was an innocent man accused 
of robbery through that silly 
wish of Jane’s, and it was 
absolutely useless to tell the 
truth. All longed to, but 
they thought of the straws in 
the hair and the shrieks of 
the other frantic maniacs, and 
they could not do it. 

“Ts there a cart here- 
abouts ?” asked mother, feverishly. “ A trap 
of any sort; I must drive in to Rochester 
and tell the police at once.” 

All the children sobbed: “'There’s a cart 
at the farm, but oh, don’t go!—don’t go! 
oh, don’t go !—wait till daddy comes home.” 

Mother took not the faintest notice. When 
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she had set her mind on a thing she always 
went straight through with it. She was 
rather like Anthea in this respect. 

“ Look here, Cyril,” she said, sticking on 
her hat with long, sharp, silver-headed pins, 
“T leave you in charge. Stay in the dress- 
ing-room. You can pretend to be swimming 
boats in the bath, or something. Say I gave 
you leave. But stay there, with the landing- 
door open ; I’ve locked the other. And 
don’t let anyone go into my room. Remem 
ber, no one knows the jewels are there except 
me—and all of you, and the wicked thieves 
who put them there. Robert, you stay in the 
garden and watch the windows. If anyone 
tries to get in you must run and tell the two 
farm men that I'll send up to wait in the 
kitchen. I'll tell them there are dangerous 
characters about—that’s true enough. Now, 
remember, I trust you both. But I dont 
think they'll try it till after dark, so you're 
quite safe. Good-bye, darlings.” 

And she locked her bedroom door and 
went off with the key in her pocket. 

The children could not help admiring the 
dashing and decided way in which she had 


acted. They thought how useful she would 


have been in organizing escape from some of 
=) Db 


the tight places in which they had found 
themselves of late, in consequence of their 
ill-timed wishes. 

**She’s a born general,” said Cyril, “ but 
JZ don’t know what’s going to happen to us. 
Even if the girls were to hunt for that beastly 
sammyadd and find it, and get it to take the 
jewels away again, mother would only think 
we hadn't looked out properly, and let the 
burglars sneak in and nick them, or else the 
police will think zwe’ve got them, or else that 
she’s been fooling them. Oh, it’s a pretty 
decent average ghastly mess this time, and 
no mistake.” 

He savagely made a paper boat and began 
to float it in the bath, as he had been told, 
but he did not seem to find it amusing. 

Robert went into the garden and sat down 
on the worn, yellow grass, with his miserable 
head between his helpless hands. 

Anthea and Jane whispered together in 
the passage downstairs, where the cocoanut 
matting was with the hole in it that you 
aiways catch your foot in if you’re not 
careful. Martha’s voice could be heard in 
the kitchen, grumbling loud and long. 

“Tt’s simply quite too dreadfully awful,” 
said Anthea. “ How do we know all the 
diamonds are there too? If they aren’t the 
police will think mother and father have got 
them, and that they’ve only given up some of 
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them for a kind of desperate blind. And 
they'll be put in prison and we shall be 
branded outcasts, the children of felons. 
And it won't be at all nice for father and 
mother either,” she added, by a candid after- 
thought. 

‘“* But what can we do?” asked Jane. 

“* Nothing ; at least, we might look for the 
sammyadd again. It’s a very, very hot day. 
He may have come out to warm that whisker 
of his.” 

“* He won't give us any more beastly wishes 
to-day,” said Jane, flatly. ‘He gets crosser 
and crosser every time we see him. I believe 
he hates having to give wishes.” Anthea had 
been shaking her head gloomily ; now she 
stopped shaking it so suddenly that it really 
looked as though she were pricking up her 
ears. 

“What is it?” asked Jane. 
you thought of something ?” 

“Our one chance,” cried Anthea, drama- 
tically ; “ the last, lone, forlorn hope! Come 


“Oh, have 


on ! 

At a brisk trot she led the way to the 
sandpit. Oh, joy! there was the psammead, 
basking in a golden sandy hollow and 
preening its whiskers happily in the glowing 
afternoon sun. The moment it saw them it 
whisked round and began to burrow—it 
evidently preferred its own company to 
theirs. But Anthea was too quick for it. 
She caught it by its furry shoulders gently 
but firmly, and held it. 

“ Here—none of that,” said the psammead ; 
“leave go of me, will you?” 

But Anthea held him fast. 

“ Dear, kind, darling sammyadd,” she said, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, yes, it’s all very well,” it said ; “ you 
want another wish, I expect, but I can’t keep 
on slaving from morning till night giving 
people their wishes. I must have some time 
to myself.” 

“Do you hate giving wishes?” asked 
Anthea, gently, and her voice trembled with 
excitement. 

“Of course I do,” it said. ‘* Leave go of 
me or I'll bite; I really will—I mean it. 
Oh, well, if you choose to risk it 

Anthea risked it and held on. 

“Look here,” she said, “don’t bite me; 
listen to reason. If you'll only do what we 
want to-day we'll never ask you for another 
wish as long as we live.” 

The psammead was much moved. 

“T’d do anything,” it said, in a tearful 
voice. “I’d almost burst myself to give you 
one wish after another as long as I held out 








‘* SHE CAUGHT IT BY ITS FURRY SHOULDERS.” 


if you’d only never, never ask me to do it 
after to-day. If you knew how I hate to blow 
myself out with other people’s wishes, and 
how frightened I am always that I shall strain 
a muscle or something! And then to wake 
up every morning and know you've go¢ to do 
it. You don’t know what it is—you dont 
know what it is—you don’t.” Its voice 
cracked with emotion, and the last “don’t” 
was a squeak 

Anthea set it down gently on the sand. 

“Tt’s all over now,” she said, soothingly. 
“We promise faithfully never to ask for 
another wish after to-day.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the psammead ; 
“let’s get it over.” 

“ How many can you do? 

“T don’t know; as long as I can hold 
out.” 

“Well, first, I wish Lady Chittenden may 
find she’s never lost her jewels.” 

The psammead blew itself out, collapsed, 


and said, “ Done 
‘I wish,” said Anthea, more 
“mother mayn’t get to the police.” 
“Done!” said the creature, after the 
proper interval 
‘] wish,” said Jane, suddenly, ** mother 


slowly, 
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' could forget all about the 
diamonds.” 

“Done!” the 

psamniead, but its voice 


said 


was weaker. 

“Would you like to 
rest a litthe?” asked An 
thea, considerately. 


X “Yes, please,” said 
) the psammead; “and 
NG before we go any farther, 
eo will you wish something 
for me? 

*Can’t you do wishes 

for yourself ?” 
= “Of course not,” it 


“ 


said; “we were always 
expect d to give each 
other 
that we had any to speak 
of in the good old mega- 
therium days. Just wish, 
will you, that you may 

never be able, any of you, to tell any- 

one a word about me.” 

“Why?” asked Jane. 

“Why, don’t you see, if you told 
grown-ups I should have no peace of 
my life. They'd get hold of me, and 
they wouldn’t wish silly things like you 
do, but real earnest things, and the 
scientific people would hit on some way 
of making things last after sunset, as likely 
as not, and they’d ask for a graduated 
income-tax, and old-age and 
manhood suffrage, and free secondary educa 
tion, and dull things like that, and get 
them and keep them, and the whole world 
would be turned topsy-turvy. Do wish it. 
Quick.” 

Anthea repeated the psammead’s wish, and 
it blew itself out to a larger size than they 
had yet seen it attain 

* And now,” it said as it collapsed, “ can 
I do anything more for you ?” 

“Just one thing, and I think that clears 
everything up, doesn’t it, Jane? I wish 
Martha to forget about the diamond ring, and 
mother to forget about the keeper cleaning 
the windows.” 

“Tt’s like Anstey’s ‘Brass Bottle,’” said Jane. 

“Yes; I’m glad we had that or I should 
never have thought of it.” 

** Now,” said the psammead, faintly, “I’m 
almost worn out. Is there anything else ?” 

“No; only thank you kindly for all you've 
done for us, and I hope you'll have a good, 
long sleep, and I hope we shall see you again 


our wishes not 


pensions, 


some day.” 
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“Ts that a wish?” it said, in a weak voice. 
“Yes, please,” said the two girls together. 

Then, for the last time, they saw the 
psammead blow itself out and collapse 
suddenly. It nodded to them, blinked its 
long snail’s eyes, burrowed and disappeared, 
scratching fiercely to the last, and the sand 


closed over it. 


” said Jane. 


“T hope we’ve done right, 


“I’m sure we have,” said Anthea; ‘‘ come 
on home and tell the boys.” 
Anthea found Cyril glooming over his 


paper boats and told him. Jane told Robert. 
[he two tales were only just ended when 
mother walked in, hot and dusty. She 
explained that as she was being driven into 
Rochester to buy the girls’ autumn school 
dresses the axle had broken, and but for the 
narrowness of the lane and the high, soft 
hedges she would have been thrown out. 
As it was she was not hurt, but she had had 
to walk home. ‘ And oh, my dearest, dear 
chicks,” she said, “I am simply dying for a 
cup of tea. Do if the kettle 
: 4 


run and see 


oils ! 
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“So you see it’s all right,” Jane whis- 
pered. ‘She doesn’t remember.” 
“ No more does Martha,” said Anthea, who 
had been to ask after the state of the kettle. 
As the servants sat at their tea, Beale, the 


gamekeeper, dropped in. He brought the 
welcome news that Lady Chittenden’s 
jewels had not been lost at all. Lord 


Chittenden had taken them to be reset and 
cleaned, and the maid who knew about it had 
gone for a holiday. So that was all right. 
“T wonder if we ever 
said Jane, wistfully, as 


shail see the 
sammyadd again ?” 
they walked in the garden while mother was 
putting the Lamb to bed. 

“T’m sure we shall,” said Cyril, “if 
really wished it.” 

“We've promised 
another wish,” said Anthea, 

“T never want to,” said Robert, earnestly. 

They did see the psammead again, of 
course, but not in this story. And it was 
not in a sandpit either, but in a very, very, 
It was in a but | 


you 


never to ask it for 


very different place. 
must say no more. 
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A MONSTER 
CHRISTMAS 
CRACKER. 
“The im 
mense cracker 
shown in my 
photograph was 
carried by the 
confectioners in 
the ‘eight 
hours’ 
si n in Sydney, 
Australia. The 
length was 
twenty-five feet 
and the dia- 
meter six feet 
three inches. It 
was made by 
Mr. Alexander 
Wyatt, presi- 
dent of the 
Confectioners’ Union. The boy in the opening is 

engaged in distributing the contents of the cracke1 

a ton of sweets (over twenty thousand bags)—to the 
crowd along the route.”— Master Lionel Walcot, 52, 
Ebley Street, Waverley, near Sydney. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SNOW MAN. 

“*There is perhaps no place in the whole wide 
world where the long hours of the dreary winter drag 
more slowly than in the mid-land of the New North 
of America, the vast waste of ice and snow-covered 
wilderness broken only at very irregular intervals by 
straggling settlements that 
in the rush of the short 
lived summer are boastful 
cities inembryo, but which, 
with the falling of the 
mercury to sodeg. and 
6odeg. below zero, are but 
halting-places for the men 
of iron mould who trek it 
over the 
from Dawson City. The 
coming of these, the d ily 
arrival and departure of 
the stage up or down the 
solid - frozen Yukon, and 
the consideration of the 


river-ice to or 


comparative merits of dog 
teams make up the entire 
chapter of winter life from 
Whitehorse, the railway 
terminus, through to the 
Klondike goldfields, five 
hundred miles or more of 
bleak, inhospit 
lation. Nowhere in the 
broad and busy world are 


le deso- 


the contributory elements 
melancholia 
and 


of suicidal 
more in evidence, 
when an enterprising resi 
dent of The Summit pro- 








posed some few 
months ago 
that the entire 
population of 
the boundary 
post ‘turn out 

build a 


man,’ his 


and 
Snow 
ennul- breaking 
Sid with was 
vailed with glad 
approval, albeit 
the overworked 
thermometer 
showed minus 
52deg., and th 
comlorts of hile 
upon the mourn 
tain tops that 
mark the pro 
visional _ inter- 
national boun 
rhe peopk 


dary are notably inconspicuous in fact 


of the American western and northern wonderland 
do nothing incompletely ; hence their snow man 
takes precedence over all other snow men that 


yet have been. He calmly gu 
which there are flying side by side the 
banners of Great Britain and the United 
looking serenely down upon a sea of snowy ridges 
and a rugged wilderness of valley through which the 
railway crawls from cliff to 
precipice in manner most uncanny. The snow m 

is himself a trifle reminiscent of bygone days of giants 
upon the earth, for from 
base to crown he stands 


urds the peak on 
significant 


states, 


world’s northernmost 


thirty-two feet six inches 
high, a glittering and con 
if scarcely an 
artistic, figure. As the 
blocks of snow were pile 
in place, water (readily 
obtained by l 


spicuous, 


melting the 
convenient snow) was us¢ 
with prodigal _ liberality 
until the snow man lx 
truth a man of 
ice, and lasting as other 
ice formations in these 
latitudes. The fancy of 
the architect has ma 
him Janus - 
when imagination is 
coerced to aid the eye the 
features of the serene and 
silent sentinel of the snowy 
summit are recognised as 
those of His Majesty King 
Edward overlooking 1! 
British domain and of 
Uncle Sam on the 
American side.”-—Mr. C 
H. Gibbons, Editor }@ 
uver World, Vancouver, 
B.C, 


came in 


headed, al 





CURIOSITIES. 











A LUCKY SNAP-SHOT. 
‘ This curious snap-shot was taken on Southsea Common 


I happened 


with an ordinary quarter-plate hand camera. 


to be passing and noticed the man going up rather high. 
Thinking it would make a good picture, I took a snap 
and managed to get the man just as he was going over the 
toy Mr. V. Le C. Binet, 2, Bond Street, Jersey. 

A CAGE FOR HUMAN BEINGS 


** This cage is not intended for wild animals, as might 
be supposed from its appearance, but is used to confine 
The convicts are made to work upon the 

highways, and in order to work the roads at any 
distance from the county gaol it is necessary for the 


human beings. The 


pul lic 


ure 


r 





prisoners to camp out, so this steel car was constructed for 
the purpose of confining the convicts while working in the 
outlying The cage is twenty feet long by eight 


feet six inches wide, and is eight feet high from floor to 


r districts. 


roof. It is divided into two compartments; the larger 
one, for the prisoners, contains twelve bunks, and the 
smaller one has two bunks for the guards. The whole 
thing requires six horses to pull it over the country 
roads,” —Mr. V. W., Gould, Deland, Florida, 



















THE MISSING LINK. 
**1 took this photograph with a No. 1 East- 
man’s Pocket Kodak in our grounds at Fairview. 
It is a photograph of myself, and for some reason 
or other the picture came out in this way.” 


Mr. C. G. Clute, New Westminster, British 
Columbia. 
A NOVEL ADVERTISING DEVICE. 
**Almost everyone has heard of ‘Idris’ 


mineral waters, but, for the benefit of those who 
have not, the proprietors have hit upon a novel 
plan for attracting the notice of prospective pur- 
chasers. The i not much 
explanation, for a glance at the photo. will reveal 
the ingenuity of the idea. The huge siphon 
dawdling along the footpath at the rate of 


‘> 


device does require 


two 


an hour is a sight not easily 


a half miles 
Mr. C. Chaddock, 80, Percy Street 
Liv erp ol, 


and 
forgotten.” 


Bootle, 
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AN INGENIOUS 
LIVING-PICTURI 
PHOTOGRAPH 





[he picture repre 
ents a unique idea of 
illusts g ‘living pic 
tures,’ the group at the 


top having the 


ance of a 


appear 
photograph 


suspended from the wall. 
The effect was secured by 
hanging an open picture 


frame, by f the 
isual picture cord, in a 
louble doorway, 


ing 1 pair 


means <« 


allow 
sheets 


o hang so that the edges 


f white 


would be just 
of the 


sheet 


over the 
edges frame, a 
third being sus 
pended just at the 
of the group having their 


hack 


likenesses taken, in order 
to hide all 
other objects which might 

show through the opening 


furn ture or 
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size pictures may be shown 


with others in the foreground with all the appearance of an ordinary 





I shall be grate 

ful for any sug 
gested theory as 
to how one bullet 


make more 


can 
than 
(one in and 
out) in a canister 


two holes 


one 


at eighty yarcs.”— 
Mr. Herbert Greg, 
Breingorton, 
Colintraive, 
Argyllshire. 


A WONDERFUI 
MIRAGI 

** The extraordi- 

nary picture ol a 








picture.” ei We 
Bouk, 3,026, South Nine 
teenth Street, Omaha. 


WILL SOMEONE 
EXPLAIN 

**T think your 
might be interested in 


readers 


an experience of 
The other day I was 
testing rifle. I 
placed an empty tin on a 
stick and fired at eighty 
I heard the bullet 
and saw the tin 


mine 


rook 


yards. 
strike 
revolving slowly, but out 
of the perpendicular. On 
found no 

distinct 


examination I 
than 
through the can 

entering and two 
shown by the 


fewer four 
holes 
two 

issuing (as 
jagged tear of holes). I 
was so puzzled that I tried 
again with anothercanister, 
and with the same result 

I am forwarding a print of 
a photo. of the can, and 








which I send 
you represents an event 
which actually took pla 
at St. Malo on August 
the Sth, when 
wheeled vehicles 


mirage 


even 
could 
be seen up above moving 
upside down. The ex- 
citement in St. Malo was 
that 


and 


so great religious 


processions service s 
were immediately organ 
ized, It is not 
that 
photograph is secured.” 

Mr. Thomas Norman, 
Terrace, Wor d 


olten 


so interesting a 


3, Sussex 


(,reen, N. 


THE POWER OF COM 
PRESSED AIR. 

**T send you a curious 

photo. showing the force 

It is 


worn 


of compressed air, 
I 


ot a cheviot shirt 


by a student while making a series 
of tests in which compressed air was 

















used. Air 


a pressure of five 


under 


pounds was com 
ing out of a two- 


inch orifice. As 
the student leaned 
over, the shirt 


came in front of 
the orifice, causing 
the result shown. 
| he 


threads 


horizontal 
were torn 


out, leaving the 
vertical threads.” 
Mr. Donald 


G. Robbins, 33, 
Mulberry Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A WOODEN ALPHABEI the same kind. ‘‘ The picture of the steamboat was 

**The letters in this curious alphabet are all of | taken from the deck of another vessel, but the two 

wood, chiefly twisted roots of the blue gum, and are not headed in the same direction. The one in the 

have not been altered in any way from their picture is either approaching the vessel from which the 

original growth; three girls collected them in photograph was taken or leaving it. Which is she 
their daily walks or rides for a period of six doing? A passenger who had just come on deck 

months, and the specimens were found in various — the time the picture was taken made a bet that the 

places ; frequently one was carried home on horse- ship was approaching—but lost it, for, as a matter of 

back for many miles. All are about two feet high. fact, she was rapidly going away from it.”—Mr. D. 


The ‘ B’ was the last found, and when the young Allen Willey, Ba!timore. 
ladies had almost de 
spaired of ever getting 
one it was found in a 
heap of driftwood 
caught against a tree 
in the river.””— Miss 
Cave, Verg yemont, 
Clontreagh, Co. 
Dublin. 
WHICH WAY IS SHI 
GOING 

In a recent issue 

we published a photo- 











graph of a man on 
horseback in such a 
position that the reader 
was left to judge 
whether the animal 
was moving away 
when the picture was 
takenorcoming toward 
the camera. Here is 


another photograph of 
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4 TOWER OF TRAM-TICKETS 

** My brother and I made this tram-ticket tower on 

a very wet morning while staying at the seaside. It 

took us nearly three hours to complete. It fell twice 

when half completed, and again for the third time 

when finished and the camera was nearly ready. We 

began it again for the fourth time and 

I send you a photograph of it, and it may inte 

rest your readers to know that we used a hun 

dred and fifty-five tram-tickets in all.” Master 

G. Holzapfel, care of Mrs. Hawe, Lligh 
School, Croydon. 


succeeded. 


’ 
toys 


HOW TO MAKE THE 
MOST OF A SMALI 
ROOM 
‘** This is a photo. of 
my room, to which a 
great number of Cape 
Town people have 
made a 
The room 


pilgrimage. 
was small, 
so to gain space I 
have suspended every- 
thing from the ceiling 
by cords with counter- 
In this way I 
have the floor space 
clear; the corners o 
the room are fitted up 
as ‘cosy corners,’ and 
the following can be 
pulled down from the 
required : 


polses. 


ceiling as 
dressing-table, shaving- 
table, washstand, stove, 
ash-trays, pipe, cirds, 
and chairs. Cords 
from the bed open and 
shut the windows and 
door, operate a musical 
box, and bring a trolley 
from the window con 


taining coffee, etc. 
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And, by the way, my bed is behind the curtain on 
the left of the ‘picture, with a bath-room under 
neath.”—Mr. Richard B. Sainsbury, 133, Longmarket 
Street, Cape Town. 


A WAGGISH WORKMAN 

I am sending you a photograph taken at the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Factory at Brockton, Mass., 
U.S.A., by one of our men. At the first glance this 
looks like an enormous pair of trousers, but in reality 
it is a section of the blow-pipe which is used to 
carry dirt and dust away from the factory.”—Mr. 
F. E. Erskine, Brockton, Mass. 
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A NEW STYLE 
“NO. 5” GRAMOPHONE 


Substituted in place of our 


well-known style ‘‘ No. §.” 


THE 


“Monarch 
Junior” 


for new “ No. 5"). 


The “ MONARCH JUNIOR,” 


£5 10s. 








10-inch Turntable, Hand- 
some 18-inch Brass Horn 
with Bell mouth. 


** Concert” or “ Exhibition” Soundbox, 


Perfect Mechanism. Silent Motor. 
Handsome Oak Cabinet. - 


Price £5 10s. 


THE GRAMOPHONE and .TYPEWRITER, Ltd., 
21, City Road, London, E.C. 
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Phonographs . s RECORD 


Suce ff CANNOT 








the ood-chopper, Coal 
Hammer, or olf Club. 


TALKING MACHINES. 
1% | 


Proof against anything but 
| bach ar: 


Wash it occasionally and it 
will last a lifetime. 


SEND FOR FULL 
RECORD LIST, 


OVER 


3 


BROKEN 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE EDISON BELL PHONOGRAPHS ARE THE BESE 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE - ASH FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - OR APPLY TO 





2,000 SELECTIONS. THE EDISON BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH C2 I® 39. Charing Cross R¢ London. W.C. 
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Nearly Everybody 
Secretly 
Loathes 
Cocoa. 


Why ? 
Because they find it indigestible, 
innutritious, and infamously badly 


made. 


PLASMON COCOA 


Is a revelation. 
It not only stimulates, like any fine 
Cocoa; it is digestible, and it 
actually builds you up—because it 
has 66 per cent. of pure nourish- 
ment in it. 
PLASMON is nourishment 
made assimilable 
and cheap. 
At all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, 
od., 1/4, and 2/6. 
INTL. PLASMON, LTD., 664, FARRINCDON ST., E.C. 


S 16, 77/6 
ey Madame 
Cos- 


— —, 
made in 
Black Box © fh, 


Smart Tatlor- 


mes hine - stiiched 
ollar, full sacque, 
ne ew sleeves and 
side pockets. 33in. 
frills, edged black long, in 32, 34, 36, 
satin ribbon or 38in. bust. 
Price 11/6, Warehouse 
packed in bex: priee, 10/6, 
postage, 6d. Also carr. paid. 
in Black and Larger sizes 
Dark Grey to order; 
F lake 2/- ex, 


tog >, éd.” Stin., 38in., 40in., wand 42in. ong. 
reer sizes. 1/Gextra. | Sole Proprietor— 
EVERITT EVERBY, ‘‘ The Warehouse,” 
BIRMINGHAM 
446 Page Catalogue free on me It tells. you ali 
about Bargains. batternsaf New ‘ew Dresses post free. 














SYMINGTON'S 
PEA FLOUR 


EASILY DICESTED. 
For Thickening Soups, 
Cravies, etc. 


Sold in Tias and Packets by 
Trade Mark. all Grocers. 
Manufacturers— BSTABLISHED 1827. 
Bowden Steam Milis, MARKET HARBOROUCH. 


High Pressure 
Steam Prepared 





Export Agents, 0. & E. Morton, 





Distinguished everywhere 
for Delicacy of Flavour, 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Superior Quality, and 
Highly Nutritive Properties. 








nt ee ON DAVE NG 


& REFUSE 

A IMITATIONS 
WHICH ARE 
INFERIOR. 


° ‘sf TABLETS. 
Sete cmoauexTes 
a sete apernts, MACKENZIE MEMZIE & CO, LT 
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After a Day’s Shopping. 


There is nothing more refreshing and revivifying than a cup of Van 
Houten’s Cocoa. Its delicate natural flavor is most grateful to the 
palate, while its stimulating and nutritive qualities restore and maintain 
the bodily vigour and impart a sense of comfort and satisfaction. When 
you feel the need of a restorative try Van Houten’s Cocoa and you will 
find how very refreshing and delicious it is. It is specially cheering in 
cold weather. 
Order a Tin at your Grocers to-day. 
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SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ HANDS, AT GREAT SAVING IN COST. 


Every description of Outlery and Pilate. Replating ay Repairs. Hotcls, &c., supplied. Special ’ attention ~ — and Oolonial Ovders. 
; OF ANY OF 
CAMPLES tHese coops 
POST FREE »sAPPROVAL 











Any Quantity supplied Post Free. 


7 
5] Execto Puaren wits F 
Full Size. Strong & Elegant. Hand-Engraved. 


yas istian Commonwealth, 15th March,1888, says: “‘ We can honestly say we are surprised that such articles be supplied a 
table knives (6/- doz.) are both strong and handsome, and would be cheap at double the price. The same remark soutien tothe ar kel si ‘silver. 


a" 
- 
Th TRATE D CATALOGUE FREE. Money returned or Goods e zchenee ed if not approved. Cheques crossed “ London City & Midland Bank.” 
Bu FIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY (Dept. 5), Havelock Works, Young St, SHEFFIELD. 
SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COM 


Southal l’s — 
Boots six 


They resist fatigue. 
No fired aching feet. 





; 











You put then on in the morning and are unconscious of their existence the whole 
day through. They are constructed on smart comfort-giving lasts. gg | keep 
i 


the feet dry and warm. Try them; you will never regret your decision. Light; 
neat; perfectly reliable in wear. Made in Box Calf, Glace Kid, Wax Calf, and 
Tan Calf at the following prices: 


i2 6, 13/6, 14/6, i5 6, and upweards. 
Postage, 6d.; W. Indies and W. Africa, 2/0; Cape Colony, 3/0; Transvaal, 4/0; India, 3/6. 
New large Illustrated Price List mailed free with pleasure to any address. 


Southall & Co., pept.: Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


Retail Stores: 35, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., 
and 27, Bridge Street, Bradford. 








TWENTY-FOUR ROYAL and IMPERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
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Lasting Wear. For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, in in Nery Blue, Black, Crimson, Grey, Cream, &c. 
Prices from 1/11} to 12/6 per yard, double width. Light Weights for Warm Climates. 


WINTER DRESS FABRICS, REVERSIBLE TWEEDS. CHARITY UNDERSKIRTS at 3/9, &c. 


E. B., Ltd., make to measure Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-; Skirts from 10/-; Golf Capes from 21/6; 
Girls’ Dresses from 9/-; Gentlemen's Suits from 35/-; Overeoats from 28/3; and Boys’ Suits from 10/6. 


Patterns, with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists, Post Free. Any Length Sold. Special Rates for Exportation. 
Address: EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L. DEPT., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
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WiTAQT LEAVAG ¢ 


MODEL 1525. 













Costumes 








and with no more trouble 
than the writing of a letter, 
you can purchase from 
Noble's the Best Value in 
and Outfitting 
that the Worldhas ever seen 


¢ YQR FIRESIDE. 


NOBLE’S 









Talloring por Latest 
Bhowerprced Mane Catalogue 
ringbone Tweed - of 
15/11 <a FASHION 
A high-class well-cut, * 
Garment, 

















A Full Dress 
Length 

of the famous John 
NobieCheviotSerge 


or Costume Coating 
6 yds., 52 ins. wide) for 


7/6. Carriage *d. extra 
Colours: Black, Navy, 
Brown, Myrtie, Fawn, 
Grey, Royal Blue &c. 


for Girls Rough 


a2 6 «2 





Magazine" 
when writing. 


?” JOHN NOBLE.L? * 


MR RN 8 hs 5 Be 


PATTERNS of the J.N. 
DRESS FABRICS sent 
POST FREE on request. 


The J.N. KNOCKABOUT FROCKS 

Wear. Saddle Top, Long 

Full Sleeves and Pocket, in J.N. Chevios 

Serge and Costume Coating. 

Lengths and Prices : 
so 3 Ss 


1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 &- 4/6 5S/- 5/6 each 
Carriage, id. extra. 


42 4ins. 





MODEL 1507. 


. In the J.N. Cheviot Serge or Costume Coating, consisti 
Please mention ot Fashionable Skirt ana’ a4, ry 
* Stran carriage 6d. Skirt alone, 5/6 
wes made to measure in the 
eo] Serge—Black, Navy, a, Royal Bive, Pink, or Crean. 


ailor cut Reefer Coat. Price 10/6; 
10/6 Ss carriage, 5d. This Costume ig 
“Sovereign” All- 


27/6. 


STs *e.Buoox ” MANG HESTER.- 





| -¥> THE SHIRT FOR YOU! 


“ \| Real Irish Manefactured Ready Dressed for 
WHITE SHIRTS immediate use. 
For Dress or ordinary Business Wear, with full-sized 
— cuffs or small wrist-bands adaptable for separate 
to o — front or back and with one or two 
uibele ole Shirt, 3 6, three for 10 -, Carriage 
Paid. Soid at t e ordinary shop for 6 Geach. When 
ordering state size of col worn. 
J.& S. SAMUELS, (Shirt Mrfrs..) 
ed. 04, 96,98, & 100, London Rd., LIVERPOOL, 
















THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


is most often endangered by cheap and — some sweets. 


This should not be. The children will t na! most of all 

for CLEAYV8’'S CLOTTED CR Baw ot Gol BCTIONS, 

which cannot hurt their +r and, in et contain the 

oot nutritious elements of rich, pure Se SHIRE 
BAM, which will not fail to do 


CLEAVE’'S CLOTTED 
CREAM CONFECTIONS. 


Cleave’s Sweets, above all 
others, 

Ever appeal to me 

Deticious harmiess Dainties, 

Of Wholesome Purity. 


“ Made of the purest materials, 
of excellent flavour.” — Lancet 
* Exce ptionally choice Uni 
oun delicious. 
—Court Circular. 
“ Delicious harmless Dainties.” | 
‘amily Doctor 


JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ltd., CREDITON, DEVON. 


WITH 


WATSON’S ENLARCER 


You can make 
BEAUTIFUL ENLARGED PICTURES 
in less time than the ordinary smal! prints. 


es are Yore Satisfactory, Less Costly, Less 
Trouble. For all Kodak or oe Negatives up to 
tplate. Price 6/6 to 70- 
Derarcep Parce Lest Fees ow Arriication— 
313, HIGH HOLBORK, LONDON, W.C. 











A TEST HOROSCOPE 


For ONE SHILLING, 





Send a Postal Order for One Shilling, or 14 stamps, 
with the time, date, sex, and place of birth, but if you do 
not know the hour of your birth, send the date, &c. , and 
we will satisfy you. 

To convince everyone that we have confidence in our 
ability to give a reliable TEST Horoscope, we will 
refund the money sent to us if the Horoscope is not true. 

The best and most reliable Test as to the 
Truth of Astrology is that which may be 
obtained from a reading of your own Horo- 

scope. Over 11, 000 already cast. 

Now Ready. “EVERYBODY'S ASTROLOG Y. 
A New Manual, giving the character and fortune of ail 

rsons born at any time of the year. It is the best 
introduction to the science of Astrology ever published. 
Price 1s. ost free, 1s. 2 

‘THE  ROROSCOPE AND HOW TO READ IT. 
This is undoubtedly the « eo and the most interesting 
Astrological book as yet published, not only explaining 
the horoscope, but also giving simple rules enabling 
anyone with very little study to read it also. Price 1s. ; 
post free, 1s. 2d. 


Add ess &., EDITOR “(MODERN ‘ASTROLOGY, ¥ 
9, Lyncroft Gardens, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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“Folks we have met-’ 


No. 2.—THE JOLLY MAN. 


It is good to meet and to know the jolly man ; his breezy 
presence is the surest antidote to the worries and cares of 
life. Infectious good humour beams from every crease and 
line of his genial face. His very wrinkles (which are few) 
are the product of laughter, not of care. His twinkling eyes 
see “good in everything,” and he goes about with a look 
which plainly shows that 4e finds the world “a jolly good 
place to live in.” He has a way of looking on the bright 
side of things, before which your troubles vanish like 
smoke, and makes you feel ashamed of feeling miserable. 

The world is always better for the existence of such 
cheery spirits: would there were more of them. Let the 
grumblers and the out-o’-sorts read the secret of the jolly 
man in the ring of his hearty laugh—a laugh which tells 
its own tale of perfect health—of easy digestion and clean 
liver. For the cure of Indigestion, Biliousness, Wind on 
the Stomach, Sick Headache, Nervousness, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Heartburn, Languor, and aé/ Stomach and 
Liver Troubles there is no remedy so safe, so sure as 





















N \\ 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1/1} and 
2/9, or post free for price from 
PAGE WOODCOCK (Ltd.), LINCOLN. 

















SIDWAY 
Adiustable Table 





PAY 


depend upon the amount of knowledge you possess. 

With a technical education such as we can give you by 

post at your > can always occupy a well- 
w 


paying position, ich, without an education, you 
could never fill. By our system of correspondence 
education thousands have been successful and _ risen 
above the level of the small wage earner. Without 
inter‘ering with your present work we can teach you to 
become an Electrical, or Mechanical, or Steam 
Engineer, or a Mechanical Draughtsman ; 
or teach you Electric Lightin and Power, 
Electrical Tramways, Telegraphy, Selegpeny. 
Courses for Dynamo Tenders, Electric Motor- 
men. Short Electrical Course; X-Rays; 
Mathematics. Our students advance in 

and position while learning. Institute indorsed by 

Thomas A. Edison and British Electricians, 
Write for our interesting illustrated booklet, sent 
post free. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRES- 
PONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 
Dept. S, 240 West 23rd Street, New York,U.8.A. 


n be raised, lowered or tilted either way, and fs 
adapted for use over bed, couch or chair, for taking 
meals, reading, writing, sewing, music, games, &c, 
Every home needs a Sidway Table. Thousands in 
use giving the best of satisfaction. Oak 
Top, metal parts finished im following styles :— 
Enamelied Bronze Brown, 25/-; Enamelled White, 
30/-; Oxidized Copper, 38/-; Brass or Nickel Plated, 

45/-; Carriage paid. Descriptive Booklet free. 
J. FOOT & SON, 


on 


. S. 
171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Design No. 1518. 11/6 


from the “ Alfosco ” factories. 
did value for 11/6; carriage pai 
extra. Made in a good, 


brated Venetian Cloth. 
Dark Grey, Navy, 
Black, &c. The Js 


stitching, full bell-shaped Skirt, 
made and finished. 
11/6. Best value in London 
Costume in good 

Melton Coating Design 
will be 19/6, or in No. 
the “ Alfosco ” 1427 
Tweed, 21/6. Pat- 0d 
terns post free on 
application This 
Costume can be lined 
throughout, Coatand 
Skirt, for 4/- extra. 


Write for our 
WINTER SKETCH 
BOOK 


Patterns post free. 
Hundreds of illustra 
tions of latest 
Novelties for present 
ason in Costumes 
and Jackets sent 
post free. 





47 GOLDEN LANE. LONDON.E.C 


BUY DIRECT at FIRST COST from the Leading 
Firm of LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 





Chesterfield Coat and — ~~ — 
jen 
. 6d. 
hard-wearing 
Serge, or in Aten Foster & Co's cele- 
Light and 

Royal, Brown, Green, 
acket is single breasted, 
and measures 2in. long, trimmed tailor 
well 
Costume complete, 


This 


ALLEN FOSTER & C0., 


The London Manufacturers, 
47, Golden Lane, Barbican, London, E.C. 

























Design No. 434. 14/9. 434 
Stylishly and handsomely trimmed » 
Costume in ALLEN 14/9 
colours. 

Russian style, lined throughout, and 
stylishly trimmed rows of cording and 
bands of stitched silk. Full flouuce 
Skirt, trimmed silk and cording. Ex- 
traordinary value for 14/9. Carriage, 
6d. extra. en ordering Costumes 
please give bust measurement under 
arms. size of waist; and length of 
skirt in front. 


“Wa Design No. 1427. 12/6. 
This Skirt is made in Auten Fostra 
& Co.'s world-renowned Spouse 
Se or Weneti Cloth. 
Colours: Grey, Black, , Brown, 
Royal, Light Grey, Oxford, Green, 
Fawn, etc. The Skirt is lined 
thovurhout and made in the new 
Bell shape, trim- 
med rich satin 
strappings, three 
straight frills, and 
silk buttons. 















Madame BOND'S (Registered) 


HAIREMOVINE 


—y/ and Stectmally 
all superfiuous 






pair’ without any nor 
injury to the skin. success 
many years’standi Tepa- 


ration and om ES requisite, with Dr. 
Griffiths analytical certificate of 
itewalueand harmiessnessto skin, 


2/8, post free (plain weenper)— 
Before ust Mapame 8. Bown, 67, Bull St., Birmingham. A 


CHIVERS’ 
DISINFECTANT 
CLOTH SOAP 


FOR CLEANING ALL WOOLLEN MATERIALS. 








PER 
TABLET. 








REMOVES GREASE, "DIRT, InK, AND 
— IMPURITIES. 

Does your oats oe The “shine” will all be 

removed by CH VERS’ ‘Storm. SOAP, which makes an old 


suit look new a without injury to the fabric 
Sold by Chemists, and others. 
Send Seven Penny Stamps for Sample Tablet, post free, from 
CHIVERS’ SOAP FACTORY, BATH, ENGLAND. 


Burino Aozers Warten m Evaore axp tax OoLoniss. 


CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP, SAME PRICE. 



















Please mention Magasine 
PER, made of Spring-Steel 


THE - F PIPE SCR 
with S eovel tie ES vin’ sharp edges. insert blades pressed together 


in pipe and turn scraper round, when scale is quickly cut away 
Don't Buy Worthless 
maitatio: 














Will not 






A RBAL BOON burst 
TO PIPE SMOKERS, bowl, and 
cleans 
it to 
Adiuste itoott bottom. 
to any size pipe. 
“ Having spoilt several penknives in pipe-cleaning, I would not take £1 for 


ay * Perfect’ Pi 


Scraper if Icould not get er.” (T. Harrison, Oar- 
io). —G. F. 


kins & Son, 50 & 52, Alston St., Birmingham. 


Tx 





TWO 


SHIRTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


SHIRTS OF SNOWY WHITENESS 
Set off a Man and make him Prominent, 
ol nraqrap WHITE SHIRTS with Poversttte 
peoutisnlly Laundried and Ready 
IMMED} JATE Wear, scientifically cut and carefully 
bad wit the latest improvements, in fine selec 
linens. Each shirt is fitted with reversible cuffs, which enables 
them to be worn twice, and the wearer thus obtains practi- 
cally two shirts for the price of one. In ordering please state 
size of collar. Made in two qualities :— 

The “ RANELAGH,” to —= front or behind, as preferred. 
Sample Shirt, 3/11; ¢-doz, 11/6; ¢-doz., 22/6. Post Free. 

The “ ADELPHI,” made with a wide, heavy Dress oak, one 
stud-hole, fitted with patent side tabs and flexible waistband 
to prevent unsightly poulging. Sample Shirt, 4/11; i-doz, 
146; i-d 6. 

rsible Petme Shirts, for business wear. Short 

front, one stud-hole. Open = front only. Sample Shirt, 36; 
-dox., 20/- Free. Patterns on application. 

all the latest s shapes, four- ty linen, supplied 

at manufacturers’ pesos doz, 2/6: idoz. Post Free. 

; for bm No. 2 let. 
EARSMAN. Shirt Makers, 
RANELAGH PLACE, LIVERPOOL. 
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A Good Liver, 


thorough digestion and efficient 
kidneys render Gout and Rheu- 
matism impossible. Seigel’s Syrup 
tones and regulates these organs, 
securing healthy normal action— 
that is how and why it both pre- 
vents and cures these painful 
crippling disorders. Rheumatism 
is caused by the deposit of uric 
acid in the blood. Uric acid is 
produced by Indigestion affecting 
the liver. The kidneys, unable to 
expel the excess of uric acid, 
permit it to accumulate and form 
urates. Urates are the burning, 
itching lumps indicating Gout. 
Cold, damp weather never causes 
Gout and Rheumatism, but when 
the poison is already in the tissues 
it frequently develops and brings 
them out by hindering the action 
of the skin, liver and kidneys. 
Seigel’'s Syrup, made of fruits, 
roots and herbs, expels this poison 
from the system, and prevents its, 
excessive formation by inducing 
healthy activity of the liver, 
kidneys and digestive organs. 


Read this testimony :—Mrs. Mary Woolven, 
Barristown, Stachallen, Co. Meath, says: “ For 
several winters I suffered terribly from Rheu- 
matism and Indigestion. Three bettas 
Seigel’s Syrup drove every pain out of my body, 
aad I have never been troubled with either 


complaint since.” 


AND 


RHEUMATISM. 
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LIFE-SIZE DOLL 





FREE! 


‘‘ Baby’s Clothes will now fit Dollie.’’ 


Grets can get this beautiful Life-size Doll absolutely free for selling only ten 


packages of 


the Electric Polishing Fabric, 
polishing Jewellery, Silverware, &c., without the use of 
Sells at sight. Write to-day and we will send you the 
sold send us the money (ss.) and we will send you 
and can wear baby’s clothes. When stuffed, this doll is an 
colours, 


which is 2}ft. high, 


exact reproduction, in fast 


at 6d. a package. 


SHY-NALL, 


Something new for cleaning and 
yowder, paste, or liquid. 
Fabric post paid. When 
»ost free this Life-size Doll, 


of a hand-painted French creation, done on 


extra-heavy cloth that will not tear. The workmanship is perfect, the colour 


effects the very finest. 


The doll is intended to be stuffed. 
model of the old-fashioned Rag Doll that Grandma used to make, 


It is this century s 


Grandma open her eyes in wonder. Dollie is printed with Golden Hair, Rosy 


Cheeks, Brown Eyes, 


Kid-Coloured Body, Red Stockings, Black Shoes, and will 


stand alone. If Mamma can donate one of baby's out-grown dresses that her little 
daughter can put on and off, button and unbutton to her heart's desire, the Life-size 
7 will live in that child’s memory long after childhood’s days have passed. 


WF ny do not care to sell our goods we will send the _ ¥ 
t of 2/-. These dolls are sold all the year round. 


single le pokey! 


rece: 
SHY-NALL sent post paid on receipt of Gd. Address 











HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases. 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 
real hair 


rim WAVERS 


NO MORE CORNS OR TENDER FEET. 


SEE TESTIMONIALS BELOW! 
Made with strong Plaited Jute 
) which 
will last much 
longer than 
leather, with 
ordinary wear 

















Mr. Wi, 

Oentral Station, 

Manchester, says: ‘ Have worn them. for 12 years—feet never seem to 
get tired in them Mr. P 65, Park Street, Southport, writes: 


* Last pair wore for six years for Cycle, House, and Garden Wear 
Enclose Length Walking Shoe. Prices (post free) 


White, Brown, or Black Children’s. Ladies’. Gents 
A. Plain Shoes (without strapping) 16 i929 20 
OD x Canvas (as per illustration) - 26 29 
F. Veivet t ppers Black 30 33 

Feit Slippers, best quality (Black) 10 13 “4 6 

Canvas Leather-Soled Shoes (superic 36 40 je 

Warm Lined Black Cord Boots Ladies only 60 

Ditto Felt Uppers ( ditto } 36 - 
ai pairs at one time we allow od per pair. 


Post free United Kingdom, abroad extra 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 95s, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Ilustrated Catalogue of Novelties, post free, id 





(@lexeKeresuen- 
_ Plate Powder 
BPISPLyM EN ey SOR 


co Ls. 
GODDARD'S POLISHING CLOTHS. 3 in a box. 1/-. 








A FIRST-CLASS PIPE TOBACCO. 
SWEET AND COOL. Sold in 3 Strengths. 
MILD -.-- MEDIUM -.- - FULL. 
1 oz. & 20z. foil Pkts. 202., 4 Ib. & 4 Ib. Tins. 
———ee —— - 

TADDY'S CELEBRATED TOBACCOS 
MYRTLE GROVE for Pipe or Cigarette 
RAMPART MIXTURE Mild and Cool. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO Ripe and Full—Fine Cut. 
ORBIT BRAND... Sweetened and Mellow. 
GRAPNEL MIXTURE _ Fine Virginia and Latakia 
loz. & 2ozAfoil Pkts. 20z. & 4 tb. Tins. 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL TOBACCONISTS 











and would make 
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EDWARDS’ 


“HARLEN 


FOR 


mt HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


**HARLENE”’ produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning 
Grey. Unequallied for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The 
World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft ; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also for 
Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 














Mrs. LANCTRY, 


THE CHARMING 
ACTRESS-MANACER, 


writes : 


















“Previous to my 
using ‘HARLENE’ 
my hair had become 
brittle and was fall- 
ing off. | have used 
your preparation 
daily for Eighteen 
Months, and my hair 
is quite restored. 
/ cannot recom. , 
mend ‘Harlene’ too : 
highly.” 






















A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 1/-, 2/6, and (3 times 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from 
will be sent to any person filling up this Form and Chemists and Stores all over the World, or sent 


enclosing 3d. for carriage ; if presented personally ° . 
at our offices, no charge will be made. direct on receipt of Postal Order. 







‘ 
Nc einai Zeteeisnentancete EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 
Sraawo Maoasine (Dec.) 95 & 96, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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For Yuletide Happiness. 


The tobacco for perfect pleasure & 
during this season of world- # 
wide peace. The brand 
you’ re needing for unmixed 
joy in pipe smoking. 

Sold only in }-Ib. tins at 2/- each, 

at most Tobacconists. if not at 

ours, send us 2/2 for sample tin 

he more tried—the more sold. 
Thomson & Porteous, Edinburgh. 

Or to London Agente 


Foyle & Sons, 37 Houndsditch: 
EC 


from 12/6 
to 26/- each. 
| The 
“Dainty” Pen, 


Tilustrated 

Catalogue of 

all Stationers, « 

of the Sole Whole- 
sale Agents: 


EYRE & 
SPOTTISWOODE 


Great New St., 
London, E.C. 








= = 
orld -famed Velveteen is equal 


it in wear. It ts Manufactured d, and can only 
beobtained direct from LEWIS'S, —, will i) a large 
box of Patterns, inclading Black, and all the New Shades 
Post Past ast Drep. Evert Incn Guararreep. 
SEASONABLE DRESS MATERIALS. 
mf ) Warirs ror i —Z 

Sraamp Macazure and 


LEWIS'S, uso «. MANCHESTER 





This W to the best 
Genoa Velvet, and its durability is ere who have had 














+ beautiral a 
Brown, or Black, by 
merely combing it 

through. 


Annual Sale 362,000 Bottles. 
Of all Hairdressers, 


aon MAIR DYE 




















CABINET 
PORTRAITS 


6 C.D. V. " , a ne Stamps, 1/6, 100 for 3/6; 8in. Enlarge- 
ment, 3/-; 10 8 Permanent Enlargement, s/-. Send 
Photo. and Postal Order to 


AAAAAAAAASM 











t 


FRANCIS & CO., 29, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. » 
Established 1886. 








tinal ~~ reer” 
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BENGER’S FOOD 
is not only highly 
nutritive, but is most 
easily digested, and is 
so delicious that it is 
enjoyed by Infants, 
Invalids, Convales- 
cents, and the Aged. 


Ay 


IIE 


ZX 


Wz 


—_—— 


‘J 


EG 


y a it CU/EW I~ 


G 


The London + yoo Record 


‘It is retained when all 
otherfoods are rejected.’ 
The British Medical Journat 


“Benger's Food has 
by its excellence estab- 
lished a reputation of 
+ own.’ 

's Food is sold ia tins 
ne mists &c.. everywhere 


S 


SES 


C\\% 








Follow the majority and you'll use 
Hauthaway’s Peerless Gloss, be- 
cause the majority now use 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
PEERLESS GLOSS 


onladies’ and children’s bootsandshoes. 
Been using it for over forty years. It’s 
the shoe polish with a history—a his- 
tory rich in shoe polishing prestige. 
If it didn’t shine most brilliantly, if it 
wasn’t kind to the leather, it wouldn’t 
be to-day the PEER OF ’EM ALL. 


Boot and shoe factors sell Hautha- 
way’s Peerless Gloss. Besure you 
Set the genuine. Made only by C. L. 
Hauthaway& Sons, Boston,V.S.A. 





eer ( 


tary, Absorbent, 
Softness. 


















MARTIN-SILENT 
CYCLE TOOL BAG. 


Atwars Neat axp Trvr. 
Morz Tuan Hatr Mruti0m Sow. 
ew SILENT CYCLE SADDLES—OPINIONS :— 
W. E. Simpson, , writes: “TI have fost completed 10,000 miles 
Agee O70 saddle and cannot speak too highly in its praise. 
Housian says she has ridden over 6,000 miles on our 075 
saddle and has never known what it is to be saddle sore. 


HARTINS-BIRMINGHAM, LTD., GRAEVILLE ST., BIRMINGHAM. 






















A Sovereign can 
command much. 
But it is not often that the payments 
of &1 down can secure you such 
excellent valueas . . 


5 HARDMAN’S 
£1 BEDDING BALE 


It is the highest value for money ewer offered to the 
thriity housewtie. It contains:— 
1 Pair White Cloth Blankets, #4 inches } 66 Spehes © wide, 7 Ibe. 





weight, good, soft and fi 1 Single Cloth 72 inches 

Se erent ot ee nan Wt 
wide, in nk an 

Pretty Floral Patterns; 1 Pair Pure twill Sheets, % yda, by 


a4 
lfyds. ; 1 Pretty Swiss Dress Table "Tavis O Cover, 45 ins. long, 12 ins 
wide, an urtistic Open-Work Cover. 


The whole Parcel, and with A FREE A _-48 FOR 
of 1 lene White a ont 2 Short Bei guna 
Tals, Se. to ‘any ‘any part of Europe, Tos to any Colony 
HERE 18 ANOTHER SPLENDID BAROAIN 

The 10/- HOUSEHOLD PARCEL 

Contains :—1 Pair White or Ecru Lace Ougteing, 9 yds. lene, £0 ins. 
wide, handsome ttern, Woven Edges ; Ecru Lace 
Curtains for Bedroom 24 yds. long, Sin ot hs al Lag 
White Damask Tablecloth, haoeed, Table Go —— 


uality, 63 ins. square; 1 Coloured Damask Tab) or pretty retty Plonal 
binations of Crimson and Gold ey 63 ins. 
63 ins.; ? Large White Honeycomb Towels: 2 yin cane Glassc 


THE COMPLETE PARCEL FOR 10 - com 9d. extra. 
A Really Marvellous Ten-Shillings’-Worth! 
E.—The quality, ke and perfect finish of every article is 

ei ly wt ond y purchasing direct from us you are saved 

all middle profits. 

Bouth Ratean, Colonial, and Foreign orders receive 
special attentio 
FREE. Every iedy should song Hoodman’ Guide to Economical 
uu ng. 
W. HARDMAN & SON, Dept. 2:, 


Ware ROCHDALE. 





” - Pe, “, 
i y 
| 2 
7 - 


THE 
ABLE Wore WEAR. 
QUARANTEED UNS SHRINKABLE ALL WOOL. 
WOLSEY Carments never never shrink, and as a proof 
of good faith, the Manufacturers will 
free of charge, any garment shrunk In washing. 
For Men, Women, ond Childrens’ wear, in all sizes, 
Qualities, and Prices. 


Of all Drapers, Hosiers, and Outfitters. 





| 
: 
| 
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PHONOGRAPHS! GRAPHOPHONES! 
GRAMOPHONES ! ! TALKING MACHINES! 


Best house in the trade for Machines, Sundries, 
and Records of all Makes. Prompt delivery. 


No Cheap Rubbish, but Every Machine Guaranteed Perfect. 
EASY TERMS ARRANGED. 


WE are the largest dealers in this line and have machines at all 
prices from 10/6. Our record stock exceeds 100,000 Cylinder 

and Disc Records of all makes, so we can promptly execute orders 

to customer’s own selections. Write for our Catalogue and you will be 

surprised at our prices. 

Repairs. Machines on Hire. Machines Exc! anged. 

RECORDS EXCHANGED. 





































SPECIAL OFFERS FOR CASH. PACKED FREE ON RAIL. 


No. 1 “ Dulcetto” Phono, a perfect reproducing machine, 
complete with six assorted records, latest band oe. 
comic songs, and recitations .. . 18/6 


No. 3 “‘ Dulcetto,” complete in bendeene atin ued with 


recorder, with which own records cam be made. Six 
assorted records and six blanks. Wonderful value .. .. 46/6 

** Dulcetto”™ Special Phono, a highest grade instrument fitted in 

splendid cabinet complete with special recording ap —— 

ood horn, etc., 12 assorted records and 6 blanks. A 

Sos class outfit ° ca 


Write at once for Geese eon Ques 
or call. 


THE PHONO EXCHANGE, “ "ih conpom we oR? 


Hours 9 to & Wholesale and Retail. 



























TRUE HAIR GROWER “ Ladies obliged to dress really well at small expen- 


When I was bald I came into possession diture can get from John Waish, "Tr td., value for momey 


‘ine hai wer 
Sea f AT any A § fh about 3% in High Class Costumes which no other firm has yet 
lar cases. 





gage mm he ma fhe simi rm md been able to supply.” 
se the marvellous preperation. 
introduce i I will post you a trial box GENUINE 





seal hai cel for only 2 stamps. iy 
it, as q did and — youree! 4 


Add 
JOHN CRAVEN- N_BURLEIGH, 
C.D. 110, St. Martin's London. 


A USEFUL NOVELTY!! 


No lady should be wines the new Scissors, 
Gin. long, with spring tape measure combined. 
All the ay 





TAILOR MADE COSTUMES 


7) : . ; ‘ 
Vi j 
| 
| 
| 


||| sent carriage paid, at shortest notice, after receipt of 
measurement and remittance. Perfect fit guaranteed. 

M 9.—This Genuine ||! 
Tailor - made —— 
supplied in good, Ht 
shrinkable, stri dcloths, \ 
as follows: lack and | 
White, Navy and White, | 
Grey and Black, also ina 
variety of mixed Tweeds. 
Coat, with fitting back, 
as sketch, or with semi || 
or sac back, nicely 
stitched collar and cuffs, 
lined tailor's striped polo- 
naise. Paiterns and in- 
structions for self-mea- 
surement sent Post Free. 
The Costume is beauti- 
fully finished, and isequal | 
to any at 2 Guineas. 

Price for complete | 


Costume, 


29/6. 


Sent carefully packed 
ond coreg pet, 


| 

| 

POST } 

Gold-piated handles. A Splendid Present. j 
Well worth 5/- 

Cuts lke a razor. Warranted to last for years. 





sI.Vv N Hall Marked, Pear! Scales, 
This Sise. Our price 2/- Not 4- 


Pi My RUM OERLAND, it 6, and os. LANGSETT ROAD, 


UGLY NOSES. 


Lees Ray invites all who have vel or Red Noses 
to ty Hic 3 to him for relief. ne , a eo 
Majesty's Letters hare 
ed thousands Ugly Noses. an 
Red Nose, can be cured, and the 
of the *Pundamental Lx, is 3/9. 
"Ol 


Sind “Ebie, REY -fons"Spociaee JOHN WALSH, L 











Illustrated Catalogue ||| 
Post Free. | 




















altered. 
South 
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Weak kungs, 
Consumption 


Those who have weak lungs or any tendency to Con- 
sumption will find in Angier’s Emulsion the very best 
remedy for fighting the disease. The most convincing 
roof of its value is the fact that it is prescribed by the 
eading lung specialists and is used in the large Con- 
sumption Hospitals and Sanatoriums. 


mes! Angiers 


PETROLEUM 


=) Emulsion 


(PETROLEUM WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES) 


has this great advantage, that it not only soothes 
and heals the mucous membrane of the lungs and 
air passages, and relieves the troublesome cough, but 
at the same time it promotes appetite, keeps the 
digestive organs in a natural healthy condition, and 
greatly improves digestion, assimilation and nutrition, 
thus building up the health and strength as nothing 
else will. Pleasant to take, it agrees with the most 
delicate stomach, and can be taken undiluted or in any 
agreeable beverage. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


On receipt of 3d. postage. | Mention Tot STRAND MAGAZINE. 


CAUTION.—Do not risk disappointment or worse by try- 
ing cheap imitations made with ordinary petroleum, but 
, insist upon having the original. 


Of all Chemists and Drag Stores, 1/1}, 2/9 and 4/6. 





RE a 


Angi ers Throat Tablets 


These throat tabiets are composed of our specially purified petroleum, combined with pure elm 
bark and other valuable ingredients. They are pleasant to take, and do not contain an atom of 
any narcotic or other injurious drug. While not having the same constitutional action as the 
Emulsion, their marked local soothing effect upon the mucous membrane of the throat and 
adjacent structures is just what is needed for acute coughs, irritation of the throat, hoarseness, 
huskiness, dryness, and those peculiar throat affections common to public speakers, and all who 
are obliged to use their voice to excess. A point greatly in their favour is that, unlike other 
throat tablets, they benefit the digestive organs and promote normal bowel action. Samples post 
free on request. Angier’s Throat Tablets are put up in boxes of seventy-two at 1/134, of chemists 
and drug stores, or post free from 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL OO. Ltd, 3232 SNOW HILL, LONDON, £E.C. 
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Tw GRAMOPHONE. 


THE WONDER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The most dicts t oot dl Lgrogating, machine yet in- 
vente res Record discs practically 
“Gradual Payments. 






eae tib ie 





("uaieg 
5 ,J9u}|49q) 


A Customer writes: 
“Your Gramo- 
phone exceeds 
our expectati 
We find it m 
ficent in the open 
Length of Trumpet, 2ft air. 


Thousands of Records to choose from. Records sent 
on Approval if postage paid. 


PRICE from £3 3s. Records 2/6 each. 
The CONCERT eee eabkar = six 


records with one windin LY 
CLEAR and NATURAL in Tone, toin. discs. 
Price £12 10s,, with Brass Trumpet. 


The “Imhof”—SELF-ACTING PIANO 
PLAYER, performer merely controls expression. 
FITS ANY PIANO. Price £55 net. 
Imhof’s Patent ORCHESTRIONS. Patent 
ELECTRIC PIANOS. 

TEN GOLD MEDALS. 


By APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE QuEEN VICTORIA. 


Send for lilustrated List (Free). 


IMHOF & MUKLE, 110, New Oxford St., London, W, 





e DENT’S 
. >) Tootnache Gum 


gm STOPS TOOTHACHE 


INSTANTLY. 
HOW TO USE IT. 


iy 
- . | Clean cavity of tooth and TY firmly 
‘ into it a piece of gum. If no cavity, 
ASWELLAFFAIR apply to the gum as a plaster. 







DENT’S CORN GUM CURES CORNS. 
QUICK RELIEF—PAINLESS. 
All Chemists, 7jd. each, or by post on receipt of price, 
c. S. DENT & CoO., 
(Dept. 12), 3, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 














Of all Chemists & Stores, For the Hair. 








THE ONLY RELIABLE HAIR RESTORER 
Enjoying 20 Years’ Popular Success. 
Pnomeors LUXURIANT GROWTH OF HAIR. 
NOT GREASY. NOT INFLAMMABLBE. 


If not obtainable locally, send 2/10 for Sample Bottle Post Free. 
Sole Agents: 0. Fornaro & Co., 59, Mark Lane, London, E.0. 




















Ribbons 
Carbons 


for Typewriters. 


Ribbons, all colours for all machines, 3/- each. Carbons, 8 by ro or 8 by 13, all kinds, Black, Purple, or Blue, 1/6 per dozen, 
from your Stationer, or post free from H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
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HAS TAKEN VI-COCOA FIVE YEARS AND NOW FEELS 
A DIFFERENT MAN. 
Mr. J. HARMON, Gardener, 58, Simsons Road, Bromley, Kent, writes :— 

‘I am writing to inform you that six years ago I was in the hospital ten months. 
When I left the doctor told me not to drink tea, so I had to take cocoa or coffee. 
I tried several packets of different kinds of cocoa, but they did not suit me. I had 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and that suited me, and I have taken it now five years. I 
never drink any tea—nothing else only Vi-Cocoa. 

“T had indigestion for a year whenever I ate anything, but I would take a cup 
of Vi-Cocoa and I soon got better. 

“I can safely say, and so can my wife, that I am a different man ever since 
I have taken it. 

**I recommend it to everybody. I tell them there is nothing to beat it. 

“* This is the truth from experience.” 





“Undoubted Purity and 8trength.""—Medical Magazine. 
“In the front rank of really valuable foods.”—Lancet. 


| 
Favoured Hospitals 
' by the of Creat 
| Homes & Britain. 








' 

} 

Dainty Sample Tin Free to any address. 

|Address: DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ld., 60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.| 


Ge 














DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 











No more generally acceptable Christmas Gift can be found than some little piece of Jewellery 
—a Brooch or Pin—a Watch or Chain—a Bracelet or Looket—Ring or Charm—or something 
more generally useful in the house—Eleotro-Plate or Cutlery. 


OUR CATALOGUE (iitustrated), 


which we send free of all cost to anyone sending their name and address, will be found 


a perfect gold mine to all who are wanting to make presents this Christmas. It contains, 
besides Jewellery, Electro-Plate, and Cutlery, hundreds of charming things, Opera Glasses, 
Cameras, Phonographs, Musical Instruments, Organettes, Furniture, &c., &c., practically 
everything that the present-seeker is likely to want, and all at Figures 

Usual Prices. Send at once for this valuable Book of Reference. 


If you can’t pay all at once for the article chosen, we shall be just as pleased 
to supply you on terms whereby you can pay a little at a time, monthly. 


J.M. DRAPER (°3%*), Northern Emporium, Higher Audley St., BLACKBURN. 
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KUTNOW’S POWDER 


The greatest boon to humanity in the alleviation of sickness and the prevention of disease 
is Kutnow’s Powder. To every man, woman, or child, the occasional morning use of 
Kutnow’s Powder acts as a certain safeguard against Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Biliousness, and Kidney Troubles. That is a statement which can be verified without 
expense by filling in the Application Form below and posting the same as directed. 








FOR 
SICK HEADACHE 
AND 
MENTAL 
DEPRESSION. 





FREE 


SAMPLES 
SENT POST-PAID. 


se eS 
SS 








FOR 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUSNESS, 

AND LIVER 
TROUBLES. 








accompanied 
the 
Red Cross 
throughout 
South Africa. 





Kutnow’s Powder 


1 scientific produce 


a 
triumphantly 
alone. The 


of the Spas. 











CLEANSES 
THE 
SYSTEM. 
ERADICATES 
CONSTIPATION. 




















A Thorough 
Test Offered 
Free of 
Charge. 











PURIFIES THE 
BLOOD, RE- 
MOVES PIMPLES, 
AND ENSURES 
A HEALTHY 
COMPLEXION. 








A FELLOW AND LECTURER OF 
ST. JOHN’S COLLECE, 

. CAMBRIDCE, 

writes :— 
**St. Martin’s, 
** Cambridge. 

** Dear Sirs, —I am thoroughly 
satisfied with your Kutnow’s 
Powder. It is pleasant to take, 
and mild and _ efficacious in 
action. Yours faithfully, 

**(Rev.) C. E. GRAvVEs, M.A, 
**(Fellow and Lecturer of 

**St. John’s Coll., Camb.).” 








APPLICATION FORM 


FOR 


A FREE TRIAL 


OF KUTNOW’S POWDER. 
io KUENOW Form and send the same to 
Now a.§ ©. yay 41, Farringdon 


London, , EO 


Strand Magazine, Dec., ‘02. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 
wrote :— 

“TI have tried Kutnow’s 
Powder, and find that it answers 
particularly well.” As a pain- 
less and agreeable antiseptic 
aperient it thoroughly cleanses 
the bowels, kidneys and 
bladder, promptly stopping all 
fermentation and germ action— 
cool, refreshing, palatable, safe, 
thorough, and never gripes. 

















Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Ltd., 853, Broadway, New York. 
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The BLICKENSDERFER 


Saves TIME, MONEY, and TROUBLE, 





TO LEARN, because it has no complicated devices. 
TO OPERATE, because the writing is always visible. 
TO ACQUIRE, because it is reasonable in price. 


because it is not only cheap 
N Ml in first cost, but cheap in 
up-keep afterwards! 





It unites in itself the various 
ood points of the Remington, 
ost, Smith, Hammond, and the 
O rest, and gives advantages to be 








found nowhere else. 


PRICES. LIST No.13 TELLS ALL ABOUT IT. 


S838sO 


te £13-13-0 Cash or instaiments. 


Head Office: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Depot: 9, GHEAPSIDE. 


(West End Agency: 195, Oxford St.) 


Manchester Office: 74, MARKET STREET. 








MEMORY and SUCCESS. 


The Secret of Success—A COOD MEMORY. 


The PELMAN SYSTEM of —— 
TRAINING Ensures a Good Memory 
in FIVE POSTAL LESSONS. 


Easy, interesting, and Practical. Lost 
Memories restored—the worst ms Poe 
—good Memories improved. 
theory, but a genuine aid every pts 
of the day. ny book whatever mastered 
im one reading Prospectus Post Free, 
grine the Opinions of Editors, Business 
en, Doctors, Lawye Clergymen, 8tn- 
dents, and others who a studied and 
succeeded by the aid the Pelman 
System. TAUGHT THOROU GHLY 
BY POSTAL LESSONS at any time 
Address for particulars, free to all— 
Mr. 0.  PELMAN (Box 42), 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.0 
Melbourne Branch, G.P.O. (Box 402). Mr. P EL MAN'S PAMPHL er 
“The Natural Way of Learning a Language,” Post Free, Sixpence. 


MEMORY MEANS MONEY. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


iy Cinematog ao 


Cheapest and Best in the World 
monhengee On Oil Lantern, giving 1 





MER. CG. L. PELMAN, 













ictures, equalling limelight. 
b ct and Bical Lanterns an igh 
class effects, as su plied Dr. Grattan 
Guinness, Mme. Patti. Animated 
Picture Machines, Photo-Rotoscope 
attachment, &7 7s., equals machines 
costing £30. Oinematograph Peep- 
shows, for outdoors, great money 
takers, 212 12s. Grandly illus- 
trated Catalogues Sd. and i6d.; 
Ned Slides, list 8 7 Lal 

ustrated Cinematograph lis 
Smaller ditto, 4d. Secor Second -han a Lan- 
terns, Cinematographs aan Films, 
bargains. [llustrated list, . Essay 
and Guide, 5d. Specialiat in Cine- 
matographs and Cotes P valeabion. 
Brewster Ho np Rorimer 














Road, Kingsland, London, N 








Cough, 

Croup, 
Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 
Influenza, 


Young or Old. 


Don’t Fail to use Cresoiens for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for which it is recom- 
mended. For more than twenty years we have had 
the most conclusive assurances that there is nothing 
better. The sleeping room quickly becomes per- 
meated with the germ destroying vapor which is 
inhaled with every breath of the sleeping patient. 
CRESOLENE is a safeguard for those with a tendency 
to consumption or bronchitis. Of all chemists. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet free from 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Lid., Lombard St., London. 
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~ FOX’S 
SPIRAL PUTTEES BORAX 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 


Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. e 
Made in Two Weights, *‘HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and ina 
Variety of Colours. Shade Cards on Application, 
The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The “HEAVY” Weight or “ REGULATION” Quality is 
the same as now supplied to His oe Government. 





The gloom of wash-day 


is unknown in the house 
where Borax Dry Soap is 
used. There’s a magic about 
it that banishes worry and 
irritation. The essence of 
brightness is in every packet. 
Borax Dry Soap gives all the 
credit of a good wash to the 
washer. It pleases both 
mistress and laundress—the 
mistress by its wonderful 
efficiency, the laundress by its 
time and toil-saving quality. 
It’s the same tale the week 
round. 

There is no soap made that 
will lighten the work of 
house - cleaning and, at the 
same time, instil such sweet- 
ness and brightness in the 
home as Borax Dry Soap. 



























No Measurements 
Requi 


Will Fit any Leg. 
Made of All Wool. 


A Most Comfortable 
Support to the 
Leg. 

For Rough Hard 
Wear, no Leg 
Covering has 
ever been In- 
vented Equal to 
the “ =,” 


Can be worn under 
Trousers to keep 
the Leg Dry in 
Wet or Snow. 


Can be Used with Shoes 
and With or Without 
Stockings. 


PRICE EITHER YY), 
PER PAIR 1 0/ 6 werant. Wy) a Ul 


WITH SPATS. Yi 





To prove it, we 
will send you 
A Free Packet 
and some 
Novelties 

if you name this 
paper and your 


hhh hhhAaAas, 


PRICE / EITHER 
PER PAIR = wWEICHT. 


WITHOUT SPATS. 











Pa aeae 








SAAAAASAAAAAAAAAAA 





Borax Dry Soap is sold by 
Grocers everywhere in 
packets and dozens. 





and = Spats . per Pair. 
LADIES Tn Various Sizes) 7/6 \ in Light 
CHILDREN without Spats 5/= Weight. By Special on 
Appointment to the King. 


Patentees and Sole Manufactarers— 


FOX BROTHERS & CoO., Ltd., The Patent Borax Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
Agents for the United States and Oanada: BAUR f MANESE, Wool 
Exchange Building, NEW YORK, U 
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WOR! 


ANGELUS 


chased 
~ 


~ FAMED 


PIANO — 
PLAYER .- 


Yolty-4- the: cy = 


PIARO-PLAYER OULY, or with ORONESTRAL ORGAN COMBINED. 
ware THE ANGELUS YOU CAN PRODUCE THE FOLLOWING ETTELTS:- 


S HUMAN Kr POWwrP OF TOUCH D EXPRESSION 





“ I think the * ANGELUS’ splendid! Anant from 
the pleasure it gives ome I am eure it is in- 
qenctive ia every seuse of the word. u Deve 
the ‘ANGELUS' it far and away the 
VAL ALUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FAEE FROM; 
d. HERBERT yy 
Regent Street, kenden, we 





















Linen Shirts 
and Collars 


Direct from the Factory 


ae shirt and collar manufacturers 
supremacy is built upon 
Quality We er | the best, and 
cheapest. The 
materials are re The fit 
and —— | rfection. Our goods 
are suppli rom our factory, saving 
our customers all middle ‘profita, 
There is no extra charge for making 
shirts to customer's pattern shirt. 


3 Leading Qualities: 











FULL DRESS. 
Shamrock . } Doz. 226 Forel ny sine slonial P a. 
reign anc oll Ay 
— : = 7- dot. Rhodesia 12 - doz. 








Same qualities with short business feonts 
and is - ee i Doz. 
Undressed, ‘6 ~ per Doz. less. 


Tilustrated Price List of Collars, and patterns of Cambric 
and Wool Shirts and Irish Poplin Scarfs on request 


Harper &Co., Royal Avenue, Belfast 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


& FRED GIFT! 


Fourth Annual Distribution of 

500 <e- EGG INCUBATORS. 

and Gentlemen Amateu » & — now esiy 
a reasing their incomes by Pou try” breedin 
without previous knowledge, or intechecing wt 
ordinary duties. Penny eggs can be — h 
into shilling chickens or ducklings and the profit 
pemonnately realised. We sold 12,000 incubators 

ugh recommendation last season by our 
pm of free distribution We are now about to distribute 500 for 

season. Write at once for Free Gift Form to NEW POULTRY 
SYNDIC ATE, 7, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington, London, N. 























ON EVERY BOX. 


CAUTION ! SEE TOM SMITH’S NAME 











CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


CHADWICK’S 


@D.B.) 


FANCY VEST. 


In the very newest style. Out High 
Perfect Fit, comfortable wear, Flannel 
Lined. Made for immediate wear in a 
emart, serviceable Black Fancy Cash 
mere, with neat White, Blue, or Red 
Spota In all sizes to fit any figure 
Just the garment to semarten up the 
appearance. 


THOUSANDS SOLD! 
Still selling freely ; only measurement 
requi . inches round the chest. 


Post Free for 5/9. 























J. B. CHADWICK, Tailor, LEICESTER. 
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To CURE 





There is a cure for 

Drunkenness which has 
shed its radiance into 
thousands of hitherto 
desolate homes, It does 
its work so silently and 
surely that while the 
devoted wife, sister, or 
brother looks on the 
drunkard is reclaimed, 
even against his will or 
without his knowledge or 
co tion. ; 

- Mrs. Geo. FULLER, 

is famous remed J 
hes guided many a am who saved her husband. 
man to sobriety and into the high road of fortune, 
and has saved the father, the brother, and the son. 


It ae send name and address to the Ward 
Chemical Company, 
Street, London, W. 
of the remedy free to 
in tea, coffee, or food. 

Mrs. George Fuller says:—“ / am only too 
thankful my husband never now wishes for intoxi- 
cants, I gave him Antidifso in his tea and 
coffee, and it has quite cured him.” With the 


FREE TRIAL 


acket will be sent books, and testimonials from 

undreds who have been cured, and ev i 

needed to save those near and dear to you. Don't 
neglect to write to-day, 


“ Simple, Sure—Nature’s Cure.” 


ROOT-CURE 


FOR 


LDNESS, 


Bald Spots, 
Falling Hair, &c. 


No Medicine, either outwardly 
or inwardly applied. No Elec- 
tricity. THE ROOT-CURE is 
simply an application of 
Nature’s law, which your 
family physician will endorse 
and which on examination 
you will admit the efficacy of. 


The complete cure costs 12/6. 
No Farther Expense. 


Warrs von Parricetans fo... . 
LAWBERG & OO., 
Viotoria Chambers, 
142, West Nile Strect, Glasgow. 
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The Dark Days and Long 
Nights are here ! 


Brighten your Homes 
Reduce your Gas Bills 


































of ordinary gas burners, 


One-third the cost. 


It is calculated that the Welsbach 
Mantles and Burners save 12/104 
per annum for the consumer upon 
each burner. 


Welsbach 
Mantle 


Kern Burner 


together give a light equal to 
75 Candie Power, 
and burn only 3 feet of gas per hour. 
You can fix them yourself with- 
out trouble. ~ 
They are obtainable of all Stores 
and Ironmongers. ‘ 
Beware of plausible substitutes, 
which are inferior to the Welsbach, 
and unsatisfactory. 
The Weisbach Incandescent Cas Light Oo., Ltd., 
York Street, Westminster. 
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ESTABLISHED 
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RIRRIA AIR 

















“ Refresh yourselves and feel the soothing 
pleasures of a dreamy rest.’ 












NESTOR GIANACLIS— 
CAIRO). 


The Premier Egyptian Cigarette 
for the last 20 years, and still of 
the same remarkable flavour and 
aroma. Beware of English-made 
so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, and 
see that each package bears the 
Government stamp. 


—— 





Of all Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the world. and 


10, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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THE FAMOUS 


PREMIER BATH 
CABINET 


Can now Se obtained 


‘The Times’ 


m. nied Sepmene. 
ou may have the 

" or taking 
\ TURKISH-RUSSIAN 
; BATHS 





at home at a cost of 
ane ied. 
etn hesith ny. ottone, 


other eta, ‘aie all impurities 
t = the yon, 1 a nd Cabinet 
is steel frames, with 


cted 
rub! ber-feced -c Moth A ge 
hygienic’ is self-purifying, and therefore a 
to those Cabinets built of wood or on wood 


which warp and absorb effete matters. With the 
Premier inet is included a Inside 
Safety Heater (Outside Heater fitted at extra cost), 
and a 100 Book of Advice and = 
wv Hot fir — a Vapout Baths may be 
with ease and | 
ws EMPLO NO AGENTS. 
ant vag direct at a 
. 
Satisfaction, an allow 


PREMIER suRnien BATH co. “Dept. 8. 
119, Regent Street, London, W. 





















MODE ey ie; ate N. Riy., 
L. & ow. Rly., Mid. RI} Rly., 
G.C. Rly., L. &'Y. Rly., =i p 
Trucks, Lines, Points, Signals, and al 
accessories for Model Railways, with 
MODEL STEAM STATIONARY ENGINES, 
and MODEL STEAMBOATS 
(not toys), with best quality Engine and Boiler Fittings, 
Seamless Copper and Brass Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, 
Pressure Gauges, Electrical Goods, and every. descrip- 
tion of Sundries for Model Engineers, Sully described 
and illustrated in our new Price List, 

A Splendid Production of over 100 pages, 
sent post free to any address at home or abroad. 
Price 6d. Not only great pleasure but valuable 

instruction can be gained fo rom these Models. 
A COMPLETE RAILWAY SYSTEM CAN BE ERECTED. 


Write to— 
W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., 
Model Engineers, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


(Mention this Magazine./ 
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A SAFE & PERMANENT REMEDY 


FOR ALL 


SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


If you suffer from any disease or complaint due to an impure state 
of the Blood, remember that 


Clarke’s Blood Mixture, 


The World-famed Purifier and Restorer, 


is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Ulcers, Glandular 
Swellings, Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pimples, and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 

It is the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it 
removes the cause from the Blood and Bones. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials of wonderful cures have been 
received from all parts of the world. Here are two recent cases :— 


Mr. T. LovELL BLAKE, 17, Wetherall Street, 
Levenshulme, Manchester, says: ‘‘ I am writing 
to testify to the benefit I received through taking 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture. For three years I suf- 
fered with a rash which made its appearance every 
month, and also discharged watery matter, so that 
I had to apply bandages to my leg. I had tried 
almost everything, but received no benefit. At 
last I saw Clarke’s Blood Mixture advertised and 
decided to give it a trial, with the result that, 
after taking three bottles, the rash entirely disap- 
peared, and now my skin is perfectly free from 





any trace of it whatever.” 


Mrs. E. WELLAND, Shakleford, near Godal- 
ming, Surrey, writes: ‘‘I feel I must write to say 
what wonders Clarke’s Blood Mixture has done 
for me. For nearly a year I suffered with that 
dreadful complaint Eczema all over me. I was 
under a doctor for four months, and doing me no 
good my son advised me to try Clarke’s Blood 
Mixture, which I did, and after taking a few 
bottles I began to find relief. I continued with the 
medicine until I had taken eleven bottles, when 
I may say with thanks that I was completely 
cured. I feel I cannot speak too highly of your 
wonderful Blood Mixture, and will recommend 
it wherever I can.” 


NOTE.—As this mixture is pleasant to the taste and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of either sex, 
from infancy to old age, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a 
trial to test its value. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases containing six times the 
quantity, 11s., by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world. 


ASK 


FOR 


Clarkes Blood Mixture, 


AND DO NOT BE PERSUADED TO TAKE AN IMITATION OR SUBSTITUTE. 
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Xmas Presents 


‘ee =~ Portable 
Electric. Lights 


Q 

“ Ever-Ready ” House or Rang 1 ” Po em twee rts 

Lamp. No. 12.—Highly wipped Clock Light, 
and well made, complete wi t- superbly —— aoa fini: 

e in Green and Gold. No. 43, 


tery, 14/6. Special desi 21/.. Re- 
fils 1/6 each. Ever- eoaly, ‘and useful 21/- and oo.  inciading Bat- 


crebrenar ond for fotine Ruiee § EVERYWHERE for EVERYBODY $ "3 "inh 8 
3 room instantly. so that (he time 
be seen at a distance. 


































“A CHILD CAN USE IT. bet. 


PRESS THE RING, IT LIGHTS. ) Grand. 
father 


FLASHES WITH 

6,000 ONE BATTERY, ? 00k. 

TORCH Post 

Complete 12/ S Free. 
SPARE BATTERIES, 1/6 each. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM DANCER. 


The uses to which these Torches can be 

An Artistic and Appreciative ? applied are innumerable. For all house- 
Present. hold purposes it is invaluable. Will 

pour a flood of light inte any dark 

place in an instant. di 

to Doctors, Sportsmen, and for 
















No. 29a. 
Travelling 
Lam 


WE INVITE INSPECTION OF 
OUR SHOWROOMS, 


e 
Py fa Where a large assortment of Elec- 
Neat Leather Case-¢ +i-3) Novelties can be seen, such as 
Watch Stands, 14/6; Walking Sticks, 
21/-; Candles, 14/6; Cycle Lamps, 
21/-; Tie Pins, 10/6, etc., etc. 


a nweceeces§ MUSIC IN THE HOME. 
COLUMBIA 22" GRAPHOPHONES 


ENTERTAINS = 35 DIFFERENT STYLES, EVERY STYLE A COOD ONE. “#8 GranD 


EVERYBODY Thousands of Records in Stock. List on! Application. Pants, 
900. 



























EVERY- THE WORLDS BEST TALKING MACHINES. 
WHERE, Absolutely the finest Taiking and Playing Machines ever offered. Provide 
Pri linder M fine steve @ 88 hth ES/-; Type AA. 7 
eos: ! ut achine), pe 'O/-; 
Type me Dise M. ; achi sha bar Sa: selection of extra 


tw 1/6 fe and 2/.. 
Call and oo. Ly 4 Machines. No —— to bu or 
rite for Catalogue to (Dept. 2 6: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT c0., 


Showrooms & Offices: 8, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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THE BEST 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


memaie 





PROTECTION from FIRE. 


The Patent Safety Extension Ladders are the Best 
Fire Escapes, as they can always be kept on the spot. 
No house safe without them. Occupy a small space 
when closed. Are extended in a few seconds, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE PATENT SAFETY LADDER AND CENERAL 
WOODWORKING CO., PETERBOROUCH. 
Send for Illustrated Lists. 











To secure a Pure Colour and 
Perfect Finish 
Gentlemen are sending their 


SHIRTS, COLLARS 
& CUFFS 


from ail parts of the Kingdom to 


Gleniffer Laundry, PAISLEY, 
d 


Castlereagh Laundry, 
BELFAST. 


fh 


i'F 
































; sause, being of best sicel only, 3 


with wooden handle grips, 


fa there is norubbe: to per- 
4 ish. Th 





PRICES. Single. Double. 
« @- 5/- each 
Net Uae ints + and Boys!” - 26 @- » 
No. 2 Men’ ° ° - 2 66 
No. 3. Men's Strong” oe ce cc co 7/3 
No. 4 Athletes 4/3 OS w 





Can be obtained from all dealers, or direct from— 
H. TERRY & SONS, REDDITCH. 


S6LE LXER SER NCHEST E: 3 
Szxp ror Fuut Parricutars. 








t of a patent o a magnificent illustrated 
containing 100 pages and 1,000 illustrations 
pe Ww is Clocks, Bronzes, etc., all mar’ 
‘« Wholesale Prices. 


WHY ave We Doing This ? 
Because we know it will save you money. We are 
manufacturers, and can supply you Direct from our 
factories at 





Handsome Oxydized Keyless Watch, 
fancy canmelied =, with ge rg aoe 
brooc! suspender. velvet. lin 
Write at jecather-covered case complete. Post 
Once. Free, 12/6 each. 


LAMBERT & CO. “erie = 


Hall St. BIRMINGHAM. 
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10,000 WATCHES 


GIVEN AWAY 


With our 10/6 “‘imperial’’ Fountain Pen. 


10,000 LADIES’ CIVEN 
VY WATCHES AWAY 




















THE 
‘THPERIAL’ 


To 
advertise 
our 


FOUNTAIN 10/6 
PEN “IMPERIAL” 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Fitted with 14-ct. 
Solid Gold Nib. 
Superb Chased Vulcan- 
ite Holder. Twin-feed, 
regulating flow of ink. A 
Fise, Mepivm, and 
Broap Porxts. 
Writes easily, 


We give with each 
Pen, without extra 
charg, a Ladies’ or Gents’ 


Keyless, Oxydised 
CGun-Metal Watch 
Warranted Dust 


WATCHES 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction Money retumned if not sgproved 
of. 10/6, CASH WITH ORDER, POST FREE. 
Nore.—A High-Olass Watch for nothing POST FREE. 


THE IMPERIAL PEN CO., 
78, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 














THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London. 























Fl 
Destino 


GENUINE 
IMPORTED 
MEXICAN 


GARS 


2°? 3° & 4° Each 


THE 


EL DESTINO 
Cigars are manufactured 
in Mexico from the finest 
selected Tobaccos, grown 
on our own plantations, 
and for flavour and quality 
cannot be surpassed by 
any other cigar in the 
world at the price. 


SOLD BY ALL TOBACCONISTS 
At 2d, 3d., and 44d. each. 


N OTE, —If you cannot obtain the 
Ex Destino Cigars from your Cigar 
Merchant, write to SPIERS & POND’S 
STORES, K Dept., 38, New Bridge 
Street, E.C.,with whom we have arranged 
to send, post free on receipt of P.O.O. or 
stamps for Is., a sample packet containing 
one zd., two 3d.. and ohe 4d, Cigar. 


gf 
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XMAS 
CIGARS 


- You are more sure of 
man with Cigars at 
with any other token of your good will. 


“HIGH DECREE” Favoritas 


A choice, mild, imported Borneo Cigar—4jin long—20vuzs. 
per 100—delightfully cool and soft to the palate. 
25 Box, 4/9; 50° Box, 9/3; or 18/6 per 100. 
Duty Paid and rost Free. 
Remit by Cheque or P.O. If not satisfactory we ex-hange, 
or refund your money. 
Please write for Unique Booklet, * Cur Gnly Agent; 
tells about our direct methods of selling fine 


Direct to you at one small profit 


on import cost, “saving inter- 
mediary profits and expenses. 





leasing a 
mas than 


Cigars, Cigarettes, and smoking Mixtures—it’s free. 


PEDLEY CICAR CO., Dept. 8, BLACKBURN. 























Takes pictures 
44 by 3) 

For Piates, or 
Dayliaht Loading 
Roll Film. 
Exceedingly compact, 
light, and portable, 
and may be easily 
carried in the pocket. 


LOADED | 
UNLOADED 


DAYLIGHT. 


LENS, 


Fine quality, Rapid 
Rectilinear, with Iris 
Diaphragms. 


SHUTTER. 


Fitted with Speed 
Regulator, giving four 
varieties Instanta- 
neous Exposure. 


PRICK complete for ROLL FILMS . 
“Ensign” Developing and Poating 5/- 
Outfit 
“MODEL B.” with Rising Front and Goert 
Anastigmat Lens 
OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DE. £8 8s. 
]Umatrated Catalogue of Photographic Cameras and Materialg 
poat free from— 
GEORGE 
ss & 69, 





HOUGHTON & SON, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 








—— 


























F you suffer from Influenza, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia, Cold 
in the Head or Chest, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, It will 
Hay Fever, or give you 
-imilar ailment, speedy relief. 
Its effect is 

marvellous. To be 


had of all Chemists, or 

Post Free, Price 2/9, 
FROM THE 

VITOLITE MEDICATED TUBE CO., 


Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 














THE 


‘EMPIRE 


TYPEWRITER. 


The Machine with Visible Writing 


6d. 


Highest Grade in Modern Machines. 
TRONG RAPID! DURABLE! 


Solidity with American Ingenuit 


£13. 2s. 


. tis? 


Tue EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE Lio 
77, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Send for Booklet. See our Free Trial Offer 


a 























——a g 
Everyone... Published Wednesday ; 2 
ners: SUDY “8 82" |} rae wiouseate | 
ste Eas Obtainableeverywhere 2 2 os 4 P| 
s aes) 4 Hs] King ¢ Grectousiy ecentes a copy of Pd . a 7 Specia y selected de- 
-’ dated August 13th, 1902. P s signs. Splendid value g 
For FUN, "WIT. and HUMOUR, read ‘JUDY.’ 4 $ in all sizes. White or > 
Order Price ( Ecru. Send at once > 
Early. JUDY XMAS NUMBER. 3d. g UR AINS ¢ for Illustrated Cata- > 
ome Teese EY Msi. Pua over ad | § Sa teialien 5 
"10/10. Post Face“ OF TE OM «TLE. 6C. NIBLETT & Co., Lace Manufacturers, g 
Sexo 1d. ron Srecturw Corr—JUDY OFFICE, LONDON, W.C. Q Waverley Place, Carrington St., Not'ingham. $ 
Trade supplied now, sale or return. IIe 
avp HEAD NOISES rewievep sy vsive 0 L D FA LS E T E ET H 
WILSON'’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. BOUGHT. 
A new scientific invention, entirely different in i le h Id di i fal M 
cti y people have old or disused false teeth. essrs. 
when alother devices ul pa Me, amet Do Gent D. & ]: B. Fraser, Ltd., of Princes Street, Ipswich 
hae given no relief y are soft, comfortable, ANS 1833), buy old false teeth. If you send your 
and invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. teeth to them they will remit you by return of post the 
; Write for Pamphlet. Mention this Magazine. utmost value; or if preferred, they will make you the best 
Drom in WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., offer, and hold the teeth over for your reply. The largest 
position. D. H. WILSON, 89, South Bridge, Eouxscron. and oldest buyers of old false teeth in the world. 
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BLYTH’S DRESS SHIRT Z ; 


White Surts with Linen Fittings, Undressed, as from Factory. 
Improved Tailor-made 


Waterproofs 


The style, quality, comfort, and wear leave 
—— to be desired. The best-dressed men 
wear these shirts and are delighted. Every 
time van purchase one of my Dress Shirts you 
may remember that you are gaining in style and 

GUARANTEED perfectly Waterproof, or 

money back. Proofed with best rubber, free 

from smell, do not become sticky; rubber 
does not crumble off. Cut full to allow for 
ventilation and easy movement; unaffected 


saving money, as the price charged is the lowest 
compatible with high quality.. This is a Full 

by greatest extremes of climate. Can be had 
in all shades and styles. 



















Dress Shirt with Extra Wide Front, one stud 
hole in front, and large square cuffs. State 
size of ‘collar used when ordering. 
eng To Open in + rig each, 11/3 for 

22/6 for 6 To Open at Back, ‘M- each, 
11/9 tor 3, ant 436 for 6. By PARC EL. ‘pOsT, 3d. extra 
, 4d. for 2, Sd. for 3, 8d. for 6. 
shor} ILLUGTRATED CATALOGUE of all kinds 
f Shirts and Underclothing Post Free from 


HENRY BLYTH (Dept. S.), 16, 18, 19, .24, 
Earl Grey St.. EDINBURGH. 







































Many people suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. All such shoul send 
to STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Koad, London, for his little book, 

* How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
suv years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/. each by all chemists & stores. 
Pieuse nete that it retains its 
healing virtues for years. 














vor. 12/6 ata NORA 


11/6 to 15/6 


















SANDOWN. 0.B. CHESTERFIELD, PNEUMATIC CAPE. 
13/6t021/- 8/11, 10/6, 11.6 
PARKER'S PNEUMATIC CAPE (*3)""s*=:) 


There is no reason why should have a corn or an 


wart 
a single week longer. ood's Vegetable Remedy cures ay once 
amd cures permanently. _ It completel removes the corn, and 
makes you easy. With Wood's Special Appliance (as shown in 







illustration) you can attend to your corns in a few seconds, and 

the cure is a8 certain as it is speedy. Hundreds of grateful people A wonderful invention for cyclists. Cape kee 
have testified to its efficacy. A bottle will be sent by return taut so that rain cannot collect. and knees and cycle 
for Postal Order for 1/- to R. WOOD, Chemist (by Royal are kept quite dry. Air chamber in lower part does 





Warrant to the King), 50, Hicnu Street, Wixpson. Norz.— 
Postage 8d. extra to foreign countries and Australia; 3d for 
other Colonies. ae 


ALMIMNAN, 





not increase the weight and can be inflated or 

deflated in a few seconds. Folds to —_ space, 

State whether for Lady or Gent. and give height. 

Write for PATTERNS and DESIGN at various 
ces. Price List of LADIES’ or GENT.’S 
ATERPROOFS and CATALOGUE of all 

our other Goods post free from 

Dept. 14, 


Peorhots, 
= GLOS wet CHINA 


There's no difficulty in getting this if 
you use Redford’s China Gloss. Don't 
add this to the starch, but rub on linen 
before ironing and you get a beautiful 
surface. No sticking and no trouble. A 
shilling box lasts for months, and will 
be sent post free for Is. Send for sample 
8. M. Redford &Son, Oxford St,, Liverpool 







































ASTHMA RELIEVER S\$° Tanck 
relief in Asthma, Pronchitis and Whoo coping , old by 
ree same price from 

LUKE, N.B., who will send 

maf yy FREE TRIAL packet so that you 






t his cost, test its value and virtues. 








1/d BOTTLES 
~FOR 1/3 

S Ins 
TYVGNVLS @ 

« VWAXALNY » 


P 
Aaa 
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THE GREATEST INVEN- 
TION OF THE AGE. Guaranteed 
to do the work in five minutes which 
would ordinarily coomag half an hour. 

Never approached before! Will 
make Tea, prepare shaving water, 


bot water for any , Warm 
infants’ food, &c., &. 






who have seen it, performing an 
incredible amount of work ne 
- “ Olock calls the sleeper at the 
hour desired, and a few minutes 
afterwards he is drinking a hot cup of Tea. The machine works with 
a Spirit Lamp, which it lights automatically, boils water, tips up 
ntly, puts out lamp, and finally rings a second gong to notify that 
‘ea is made 
Failure Impossible! 
~ Vide Press Opinions. : 
The complete article covered in with handsome polished case. 
English made throughout, including a pretty and reliable Alarm 
Oleck. Not only a novelty, but a most useful article and a handsome 
piece of furniture. May be easily carried about, being small and 
compact Price 21/-; or, with copper kettle a d extra finish, 30/-. 
Apply to FRANK CLARKE, Gothic Arcade, Snow’ Hill, 
Birmin ham. 


Tested by Experts and fully recommended. 


Weight Does Not Mean Warmth. 

















To choke'the body with heavy woollen stuffs is 
the old idea of warm Underclothin 
Kwerer-Lixex, a light, porous fabric, is 
the new idea whic h has the approval of 

the Lancet and Medical Men. Is 


light yet warm, and keeps the 
cold out without choking the x 
pores of the skin. 

The 


Invigorating, Lancet says: 














Hygienic, “Its a kuitted, 
A elastic material which, 
Healthy . while goctecting the body 
from cold, freely allows the 


escape of perspiration.” 
Prevents Chills, 
Eczema, Rheumatism, 
and Prickly Heat. 
Fxplanatory Booklet, with Samples, Prices, 
and Name of Nearest Agent, post free from 


YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO., Ltd. 
(Belfast), 2, Milk Street. London, E.C. 
Me!bourne: 321-323, Flinders Lane. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER 
In making, use less avantityv, it being so much 
stronger tnan ordinary COFFEE. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 
BLACKS WHITE 


WHISKY. 





E°CHARD 


CICAR CUTTER 3 
a PIERCER 


Cigars are ruined 


by cutting or biting the ends—they either 
unwrap, fray, or leave broken pieces of leaf in 
the mouth. Nothing spoils a cigar so easily. 


Hardimuth’s Patent 
Cigar Cutter and Piereer 


does away with these annoyances. It is a 

handy contrivance, which drills a clean hole 

into the end of the cigar without damaging 

it, and the cigar retains its shape to the end. 

It helps to give a more comfortable smoke 
and a better flavour. 


Of Salmon & Gluckstein's Branches, 
Jewellers, High-class Tobacconists, and 
‘sual Dealers. 

A neat Christmas gift for a male 
friend. 















Prices, Nickel Plated, 1/-; in Silver 
Gold from 10/6. = 


L. & ¢. HARDTMUTH, 12, GOLDEN LAN, 


LONDON, E.c. 











STAND AT EASE!! 


Hand-sewn Footwear to Measure, 
No Machine Work except in Uppers. 
Selected Oak Bark Butte 
ing the good qualities 
Boot, viz.— Comfort 
the Style of the new. 
MYER'S or WHITE'S 





Mand Welted and Hand Stitched, 
Made from Best Quality 

on Modern Lasts. combir 
of the old-fashioned 
and Hard Wear with 


BEST FRENCH 





A> 


CALF 17/6 BOX CALF 18/6 
Write for ttustrated @tatogve and Self- 
Measurement Forme . Cee Boer 


C. W. HUTCHINS, »= Bespoke Bootmaker, 


« CHEW MAGNA, BRISTOL. «4 
Gach Pair guaranteed Hand sewn {hroaghout. WOT made by Mackive on the amd sewn principle 
VERY SUITABLE FOR COLONIAL WEAR, 











“25. ~~. W.H. Beaumont 


103, Division St., 
SHEFFIELD. 


WE will supply you with 
one of our Parcels of Cutlery 
on monthly payments as 
follows :— 

YOU send us 2/6 and your 
name and address, and we 
will send you one on 
approval. 

IF you do approve of 
it, you send 2/6 more on 
receiving it, and 5/- each 
month for four months, 
making the full 2s/-. 








But our Nett-Cash-with 
Order-Price is 19/6 only. 
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BILLIARDS 4t HOME 


A Billiard Table ready to place on any Dining Table, and instantly removable. 
CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


We are the Makers, 
and give 
Far Better Value 
at Less Money. 


















The introduction of our Billiard Table into your home will 
rovide sound amusement and enjoyable exercise for every- 
org It trains the eye, sharpens the wit, and will last 


a lifetime. 






ve 












WILL FIT ANY Billiard Table \ 
SIZE OF when fixed on 
DINING TABLE. Dining Tabie. 












Best Slate, Mahogany, Low Frost-Proof Cushions, Adjustable Feet—Rubber-Shod, Ivory or the new Crystalate Balls, 
Two Cues, Marking-Board, Level, Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Rest. 
SPECIAL QUALITY. 





SIZE. CASH PRICE. 
4ft. gin. by aft. gin. £4 10 O or at 8/- per month. SIZE. CASH PRICE. 
sft. gin. by 2it. roin. 5 60 ,, 9- - 6ft. gin. by 3ft. gin.....&7 O O or at 12/6 per month. 
6ft. gin. by 3 t. gin 600 ,, 0/6 or 7ft. gin. by 3ft.10oin. .. 9 BS O ,, 16/6 % 


Delivered Carriage Paid at Our Risk. 


BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES COMBINED. 


AS A DINING TABLE. 









AS A BILLIARD TABLE. 


Size of 
CARRIAGE PAID Billiard Dining 
In Solid Mahogany. with Dining Table Top inoneor | Table. : Pty PRICE. 





mor : eres, Instantaneous action for rai-ing an towering 5%. 4in. 12 © O orat 21/- per month 
To those who cannot devote a room especially for Billiards = 4in. . 33 % 4 o bg o 
‘Zin. . = ° 





this Table is highly recommended for a perfect game. os 
FREE. Full detailed Gateloese with Bey of Ay kinds of Home Billiards, Billiard and Dining Tables, Combined 
Jouch, Billiard and Dininz Table, all kinds small and full-size Tables and Sundries. 
aentien Showrooms: 147, ALOERSGATE STREET, E.C. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WORKS AND HEAD OFFIOES: 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Billiard Table Builders, ACCRINCTON. 


Export Prices quoted delivered Free any Port in the World. 
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QPUCUU WUD UT UUVUDU DUBE ECU ULUUDUIVE 


BATES’ 


" FRIZZETT 


(Registered.) 


REEF Se SOT Se RE. 





KEEPS THE HAIR IN CURL 
OR WAVE. 





Perfectly Harmless, Colourless, Sweetly Perfumed ; is 
not sticky or greasy, but keeps the Hair in Curl for days. 


DAMP AND HEAT DEFIED. 
Contains nothing deleterious aad will not injure the Hair 
Sold Everywhere at 1/6. 


Post Free, 1/9, from 


F. W. BATES, BROOKS’'S BAR, MANCHESTER, 
5 Ss eee: 2 eet 


Sa eee 









NATIONAL 
CRYSTOLEUM 
ART COMPETITION. 


PRIZES of £20, £10, and £5 
in Cash, and 22 others, 
value £1 1s. each. 

SPECIAL PRIZE £5 for Best 

foture produced by learner 








' pr 
at first attempt. 
Equal chances for Prize-winning by Artist 
or Beginner Wonderful results — very 
fd process—minimum of skill. Ne 
trance fees. For Forms of Entry and 
fall particulars send st ae ee | 
Competition closes Decem 
pictures returned. 
















Special Offer to buyers of our Complete 
Guinea Outfit during Competition. 
1L—Free tuiti.o by post during Com- 
petition (usual fee £1 te). 

2—Included extra with outfit will be 
one phot graph fixed and prepared 
glass = ye | am | ec 1 
ready t painted 














AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Materials, ete., of all Art Dealers or from 


G. ALSTON, Crystoleum Depot, 
BURALEY. 
























SLIDES in literally endless variety of 
every conceivable subject — 
RELIGIOUS, SECULAR, SCIENTIFIC, 
EDUCAT.ONAL, &c. Suitable for every possible 
occasion ; on sale or hire at the lowest prices. 

and every kind of apparatus 


LANTERNS connected therewith, of the 


most modern patterns, on hire or sale. Cash or 
instalments. end for lists, Gratis and Post Free, 
and read about the 


FOUR-CUINEA “‘ PREASTANTIA,” 


the most marvellous value in Magic Lanterns 
ever offered. 
OXYGEN GENERATOR. Absolutely auto- 
matic ; makes the gas as the lectwe proceeds 








Ali Particulars of Prices (Cash or Deterred { 
Payments) and Hire Lists Post Free. ; ( 


OPERATORS’ GUIDE (B.1), 4d. 


Complete Catalogue (B.2), 320 pages, most com- 
prehensive ever issued Post Free, 9 stamps. 


RILEY BROTHERS, Ltd., 
55 & 57, Codwin St., Bradford, Yorks. 


ANTERNs 


IMPERIAL 
ART FABRICS 


For WINTFR CURTAINS 
and DRAPERIES | generally, 
no material can equal the 


IMPERIAL 
ART FABRICS 
in any of the following qualities ;— 
CHEAPNESS, DURABILITY, 
VARIETY OF PATTERNS, 
RICH ARTISTIC BFFECT. 
Pattern Cards of this and other materials, 
as well as illustrated Catalogue, post free 
on application to 


ARIGHI BIANCHI & Co., Ltd., 
ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISHERS (Dept. 9), 


MACCLESFIELD. 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely Overcome Derarnrss and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com 
fortable. Worn months without remova 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The F. BH. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HOME. 


AS PRESENTS, PICTURES ARE WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ADOPT FROST & REED’S ART PUBLICATIONS—ARTISTICALLY WROUGHT ETCHINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


A Beautiful Picture is a delight ul companion, and a PRESENT of a good Etching 
or Engraving, tastefully framed, gi-es endless pleasure. Those who are 
contemplating a purchase should send to 


FROST & REED, ART PUBLISHERS, of BRISTOL, 


for their Mlustrated and priced Catalogue of Etchings and Engravings of 
notable pictures, containing over 130 illustrations—enclosing 1/- in stamps 
(to partially cover cost). This sum will be refunded to purchasers. 


DIGESTIVE PEA FLOUR 


Makes delicious Puddings and Soups. Genuine, natural 
flavour and taste. Adapted to Invalids and Weak Digestions. 
Boiling unnecessary. 

In 1'=Tins; Sample Tins 14 post free. In Packets, 245 
Samovle Packets, p st free, 3d. From Chemists and Grocers, 
or Wholesale fr»m the Manufacturers. 


THE DIGESTIVE FOOD CO., PAISLEY. 
































White Shirts“. 
ADE a REV' RSIB E 
CUFFS. 


Wear Twice as 
Low as 
Ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advantages 
are aprarent at aglance. Py 
permitting the shirt to be 
worn twice with absolutely 
fresh cu'‘s each time they 
reduce the laundry bill by 
one-half, and the shirts wit 
les: frequent washing wear 
twice as long. The invention 
as commended itself to 
hundreds of thousands of 
customers all over the world. 
Sample Shirts from factory—unlaundred—in 
following styles 3/® post free. 
(Guaranteed equal, when dressed, to the 6 @ Shirt of the 
ordinar: rade.) 
Style 1. With reversible cuffs, 
Style 2 Large square cuffs. 
Style 3. Narrow wristhands forattaching cuffs. 





Also sold by 
Stationers. 












Are Pencils of Ink, and the next best thing toa 8 yle 4. Short front for business men. 
*Swan’ Fountain Pen. Write for Catalogue, free. Style 5. Full dress evening shirt. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Manufacturers, ix Shirts for 
93, Cheapside, London. 95a, Regent Street, W. ot bo 6 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. /6, 


post free. 


When ordering 
mention s‘yle 









REVOLUTION IN 
PRICE or COLLARS. 


Why pay 8/6 per doz. 
SIX For 


when we can suppl. 
with the Best tri: 












or front, 


























anu ur our-Fold Vollars, any shape . : - 
and any size for 2 - the half-dozen. Carriage 2/= ; Cuff first day. Cuff second day, 
Paid. Order at once. Send old collar for size PETTIGREW & STEPHENS 
and shape. J.& 8.84 MUBLS.Shirt¢ Col ar CASH Dept. G, Saucn eha'l Street, GLASGOW. § 
Mnfrs., 94,96,98,100, London Rd, Li WITH ORDER. 














N°1.GIVES 
5000. FLASHES 


| Price '2/6 
| REFILLS 6 
























Ar Ga 
































ener ener, Tie 
BRITISH MADE. Stand & Night Light, 
——_ INSTANT ELECTRIC LIGHT when and po ge et 
oa” where you want it. Invaluable round the person in bed to see time 
Hand house, and indispensable to Country Gentle- without 
Lamp. men. Its uses are innumerable to Clergymen, exertion 
: Naval and Army Officers, Mining Engineers, Also illu 
Roe. Highly Surveyors, Librarians, Naturalists, ete. Can - KR, 
equipped an be | ited in a Keg of Gunpowder without dhe seem 
be e. any r. Iliustrated Catalogue of Ever- ~~ 
complete Ready Electrical Novelties by return, Post ro 
with Battery, Free British Mutoscope & Biograph omplete. 
14/6. Refills, Co., Ltd. (Dept. Ai, 18 & 19. Gt. Windmill va. hel 
1/6 each. Street, London. W. Pac 
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BELL'S TOBACCO. 


“THREE NUNS” 


You will not tire of this Tobacco, if you once fall a victim 
to its indefinable charm, and if you can’t get “ Three 
Nuns” you probably won't smoke. It is uncommon and 
fascinating to a remarkable degree. In response to the 
demand for a stronger Tobacco of similar flavour, we sell 
the “‘ King’s Head” Tobacco at a similar price. 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE at Sd. per ounce. 


In 1 oz. Packets, and 2 oz. and 4 oz, Tins. 
J, & F. BELL, Lro. GLASGow. 








DON'T SLIP! 
‘‘PENNA” ELASTIC RUBBER HEELS. 


All other Rubber Heels have a tendency to SLIP on damp pavements, which 1s dangerous. 
**PENNA” Heels have a device making them ingnndl le to slip. They have the same 
advantages as all other rubber heels, wear as long, are lighter, relieve the NERVES, COST 
LESS, are easier fitted to any boots,old or new, and DO NOT SLIP. A REST tothe FEET. 


Men's, 1/3 per pair; Ladies’, 9d. per pair. Write for Particulars. 
HOWISON & CO., 4 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c. 
eae 


ALCOHOLIC DON'T COUCH 


Sor 
EXCESS ane KEATING’S LOZENGES 
AND 
moon EASILY CURE 
gradicated at patient's own home without inconvenience by THE WORST COUGH. 






Reg. No. 389821. 








f 
etl po ar hp One tives ralet An increasing 
the Al oholi D Ta = in either s - 3 fr. Tuomas pe Fa pn De LE, 

¢ Alcoholic or Drug crave e e test of their value. Sold in 134d. 


Homes, of the Church of England * lll ¢ Society 
(Author of “ Pictures and Problems fiom London Police 
Courts”), says, regarding his. treatment of some of the most 
hopeless cases in London : “‘ The patients’ physical condi- 
tion rapidly improves, their depression of mind passes away, 
they become bright and hopeful, in fact, new men.” Extract 
from Lord Rosebery's speech, House of Lords, July 31st, 
1902: “* The real question before the House was whether ® ASTHM M A 
Inebriety in a wanna was curable or not. Mr. Thomas NK Ay Buff fi 
Holmes, the well-known worker, had asserted it was so, A) Hini reget nd 
and had written him that it was his conciction that women in keman's Asthma monever § 
valuable. Those who it once 
could be cured of habits of intoxication. For Mr. With) usually recommend it to their friends. 
Thomas Holmes’ testimony, see ge 30 of “ Treatise It is safe, its e‘Tect is immediate, and 
on Disease” (post f:se). Write or call, 10 to 5. it gives satisfaction. 1s. p= 


all Chemists, or post free, is. 
Medical Superintendent, “TACQUARU” C 18, N N. 

Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W.C. R E LI E Vv E R “ ps ——s Consens. 
~SFTaererevervrse tv rw 


tins everywhere. 











* 
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THE GALAXY ~~ 
SALE CATALOCUE; wWEARTHRUCS 
vt Carpets, Hearinrugs, (Registered), 

Ae mg oo ‘ 62.1 / 

Bedsteads, ng, . by 
furniture, Table Linen, 3ft., 2 © each. 
oe. i tp free, Postage, 6d. extra, 
mentionin 

“The Strand" (1112/02)| SPECIAL OFFER. 

when writing. 3 for 8/9 ; 6 for 1/3 ; ; 

12 for 22/=. Patrouized 








Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” Household 


Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 














3 Trade 3. ark on all 

? Goods. leware of 

in Im:tations. 
ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. Woven 


without seam. Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to 


correspond. A marvel for excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat 
orders and testimonials received, giving the highest satisfaction. When 
ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing. or Sitting Room, 
and any particular colour pre net 
6ft. by 6ft. .. S11 by 134ft. .. 166 
6ft. by 7ift. .. 6- REDUCED i4n by 12 ft. .. 18/- 
6 ft. by om .. bn yi5ft. .. 19/6 
sit. by 9f .. : wt 0 12 ft. .. B1/- 
6ft. byl2 it. .. 10/6 SALE = ft. by 134ft. .. 22/- 
oft. by 9 ft. .. - 2 ft. by 15 ft. .. 25/6 
9 ft. by 103ft. .. 13/6 PRICES. 2 ft. by 18 ft. .. 30/- 
9 ft. by 12 ft. . 15/- 12 ft. by 21 ft. .. 36/6 
Black Mount, Tyndram, N.B., Sevasher 24th. 

Lord Breadalbane writes:—*“ Will feel obliged by Mr. Hodgson 

sending to above address two more of the ‘ Queen's Royal’ Carpets, 
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— THE GALAXY 
HEARTH RUGS | SALE CATALOCUE 
(Registered), of Carpets, Nearthrugs, 


Overmantels, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Furniture, Table Linen, 

rot &c., post 

ntioning 

‘*The ‘strend™ (1/12/02) 
when writing. 


6ft.byg / 

a 4 1 1 each. 

Postage, 7d. extra, 

SPECIAL OFFER. 
3 for 14/6. 

GREAT SALE OF BRITISH 


‘BRUSSELS CARPETS. 











by Royalty. 


Extraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, Newest and Choicest 
Designs. In Old Gold. Sultan, Terra Gotta, Orimson, ay, Navy, and 
the latest colours. With ndsome border to correspond. Guaranteed 


| 
| to wear for years and give every satisfaction. e sizes and prices as 
| follows (all ready for putting down) : 


REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 
4ift. by 6 ft... 7/11 li ft. by 12 ft. .. 38/0 
on by on . ae Real 12 ft. by 13}ft. .. 40/6 
‘ . by - a 
a ft by 9 ft “203 Brussels Carpet - ~ “ hod = . “ = 
9 ft. by 10sft. .. 23/ . si « 
9 ft. by 12 ft... 33/6 | eens {iste by 22ift. .. 6G/- 
When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or 
Sitting Room, and any particular colour prefe 


Also Real Bruseels Stair Carpets, bordered to match, 18in. 


Zin. wide, 2/1 per yard. 


wide, 1/6 per yard ; 22sin. wide, 1/3 per yard ; 
Crosswell Terrace, Sunderland, January 27th. 
Mrs. H. Jameson writes:—‘*I am very much pleased with the 


Brussels Carpet and Hearthrug, which arrived «_ week, and 
would feel obliged by you forwarding the following order. Remittance 
£1 15s. 7d.” 








9 ft. by 103 ft. Cheque £2 1s. 6d. enclosed.” 
» Readers of Tar Stranp Macazine 1/12/1902, Offered 
= A STOCK OF 
10,000 


es 


PATENT 
“| ODOURLESS 








oe 

tiful soft Oriental 

} Sateen Chintz, and 

| om reverse side 

Ssqj another beautiful 
Ni floral eosten, size 
, 56 by 6vin. 


. or r 19/6, 0 
" 12 for 38/-. 
TESTIMONIAL.—Hove, Brighton, October 19th. The 


Countess Elizaeth of Winchilsea and Nottingham wees = 
* Received the Bed Quilts, with which she is very much pleased, 
al requests Messrs. F. Hodgson and Sons to send six more, 





pretty, light colours ; cheque enclosed.” 








Re 


must be addressed t 


To sopauep < of “The Strand M 
Postal 0: 
pL, Reversivie 

at the Price direct from the 
able for Drawing-room, Dining-room, 
a" Patterns, as an advertisement for our goods, thus saving any middle 

rot 
Seal Thousands of these carpets have been already sold at double these prices 


SPECIAL OFFER.—2 CARPETS and 2 RUGS, 8s. 
The 
Prudential 


Woven and Reversible, Rich Brussels and Turkey Patterns and Colourings, 
superior quality, with han 


SHAW & CO. Bankruptcy, late of 
6, Love Lane, Cheapside, London. 


WADDED F. Hodgson & Sons, of Leeds, have purchased for 

BED UILTS cash, from the Official Trustee, the whole of the 

Q Stock at a discount of 554 per cent. off cost prices. 

(as illustration), at The ‘Stock consists of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, 

duction ‘to clear Curtains, Table-Covers, Bed Spreads, Squares, Linens, 

Alhambra Quilts, Silks, Blankets, Furs, Jackets, 

Saux 3 se Dress Cloths, Skirts, Mackintoshes, and general 
3; Furaishing Goods. 

> |. extra. 


Special Sale Catalogue of the general stock 


offered at a great sacrifice for immediate realization 
will be sent post free to a my 

mentioning ‘‘ The Strand 

F. Hodgson & Sons having purchased the 
the above Stock, 
from the Official Trustee in Bankruptcy. 


address if, when writin: 0s, 
1/12/0. 

whole of 

and Effects, 


agazine’’ Coupon, 


Business, Goodwill, 


All Cheques, Orders, and future communications 
o F. Hodgson & Sons (Dept. S), 


Manufacturers, Tagastene, and Merchants, Woodsley 
Road, Leeds. 





azine,” 1/12/1902, on receipt of 
value 4/6 (Regi.). ra ve at cond 4, the Largest 
tin Brussels Fi Rug, ever sold 
poms to , 7. address = receipt of amount. Suit- 
Bedroom, ete., bordered and woven in 


or Stam 


Remember these are woven, and are made of a material almost equal to 





BRUSSELLETTE [epee 
CARPETS 


of the Age. 


isome border to match, A Marvel of Excellence and 





uty. ese Carpets are superb imitations of Real Brussels, and, except by 
the closest scrutiny, the difference cannot be detected. 
$ * ty $f . wes each ie. ww 12 . | See 
. by 7 e os 9 iy 15 ft. j 
6 ft. by Of... |. 4/9 | repuoeo | ,° * by 12 12/9 
Toft. by 9 fi . Sit SALE < 12 ft. by 13if 14/8 
‘ H ft vy ain “te | PRICES. Bit be it ioe 
uw 10 od } 12 ft. by 18 » 
DIREOT FROM THE LOOM. py bs tient ae 


When ordering, please mention if a Bed, Dining, dee 2 or ‘Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. 
Regd.), to match above 


A PRUDENTIAL Brusselette Hearthru 
w 


ts. sent for 1/6 extra, size 2yds. long and iyd. 


Carpe 
ide. SPECIAL OFFI Re Three Hearthrugs for = ‘are or Six for 8/-. Sterling Value. 


Blai uhan, Maybole, N.B., August 3rd. 
ncaly Banter Biotr writes: _" — u Mean re F. Hodgson & 8 s send 
other den russelette Carpet same as before, crimson 
and gold, dimensions 9 ft. by 105 ft.? Cheque enclosed _ 


ockton House, Godford St. Mary, Wilts, Jan 24th, 1902. 
Lady © ten William writes :—“ The * Prudentia! 1’ Brusselette Carpets 
| have arrived, and are quite satisfactory.” 
Her further orders are sent with cheque. 


heques and P.O.'s payable to— 


» HODGSON & SONS “ert §), “*""Ina Merchants,” Woodsley Road, LEEDS, 
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ae (RILEY'S 
"BEDSTEADS. 


BEDDING, WIRE MATTRESSES, COTS, AND 
BEDROOM FURNISHINGS DIRECT FROM WORKS. 


QUALITY, FIT & FINISH—BEST PossiBLe. 
CHEAPER, NEWER, & CLEANER THAN SHOP STOCKS 
Promot Delivery; Carriage Paid; Packing Free. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR CREDIT TERMS ARRANGED. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
GIVING FULL OETAILS (POST FREE). 


Chas. RILEY, Moor St., BIRMINGHAM. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 


‘LET'S TALK OF GRAVES CU LERY 
























NTERPRISE " CUTLERY possesses all the qualities of 
superiority. Experts select the materials—the best of 
workmen make it with the aid of the most modern 
machinery, and when, finished, we sell ‘ 


THE “ENTERPRISE” PARCEL 


The Finest Cutlery Value in the World. 














to thousands of satisfied buyers. 


We make the KNIVES of the BEST SHEFFIELD STEEL, 
and they are splendidly finished with “IVORETTE ” Handles, 
a most perfect reproduction of the Finest African Ivory; and 
we guarantee the SPOONS AND FORKS to keep their colour 
and to wear equal to Sterling Silver. Made entirely of 
“ COLUMBIAN "' SLLVER—they have an appearance equal to the 
Finest Plate. 


The “ENTERPRISE” PARCEL 
CONTAINS 

6 Table Knives, 6 Table Forks, 6 Dessert Knives, 

6 Dessert Forks, 6 Dessert Spoons, 6 Tea Spoons, 

l pair Sugar Tongs, 2 Table Spoons, 1 Moist Sugar 

Spoon, 6 Egg Spoons, 2 Mustard Spoons, 2 Salt 

Spoons, | Pickle Fork 


If you can't afford cash down, send 5/., and you 
qumatete purchase in five move monthly peyments a aw Booklet, eee 
of 4/-; or, Hanpsome Bonus PRESENT for cash _ ‘ Saree tells you all 
payment. If not satisfied, return the goods, and we . pagal for a mage | 













Our No.1 Catalogue of Watches, Jewellery, Cutlery 
and Plate, Fancy Goods, etc., etc., is sent Post Free 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell our Goods. J. @. GRAVES, 12, DIVISION ST., SHEFFIELD. 
ulars. 


See this? 


new “VIKING” TREE. 








—————e— 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK, 
The Musical Indicator enables anyone entirely 
ignorant of Music to play the Piano or Harmonium 
beautifully by ear, and to vamp to Songs in all keys 

in One Week. Post free, 1/8. 


THE FUNNIPHONE, 


wt New Musical Wonder. Most comical instrument 






mearth. 10,000 cat-power. Causes roars of laughter. 
\ Anyone can play it. Post free, /8& W. Rircnie A practicable, portable Boot Tree. Light, Strong, 
_ (AF, | F.), Radnor Drive, |] Liscard, C Cheshire, ond, easily adjusted. Folds up into small space for 





convenience when travelling 
The Most Practicable Tree on the Market. 
Solid Wood, 3/11; Hollow Wood, 
4/11; Aluminium, 10/6. 
Sold br- 
H. B. RANDALL, Ltd.. 39 & 40, 
Poultry, London, and Branches 


E 
AMERICAN SHOE CO., 


169, Regent St., London, 
and Branches. 















The Siecle gets through 
its work the same asa & 
machine. Portable 
and Compact. Complete 
range of characters, ow 
to operate. Takes pa 
of any size. Price 1 ‘6 
rh, post free. Catalogue of 
Novelties and Cheap Typewriters post fre—VARIETY CO., 
altimore House. Fassett Square. Dalston. London. — 


UNITARIAN READING FREE. | J scruaws — 






A 10/6 TYPEWRITER, 





















Rev. Stopfor! Brooke—Theo'og, and Miracle. Pm s fen 7m BABY _ 

Dr. Channing— On I mortality. ¢ ACES Bromyr Yeans’ 

Dr. Martineau —Five Points of Christian Faith. Cutalogue & Tre- Loneet P lees 
ees tenenble FREE ) t 

These Publications sent Free, also information on Uunitarianiam. C H Trotman, 








Apply by letter to— 
MISS F. HILL, 13, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, ¥.W. 


































“ A reputable cigar, firm and 

well made from matured and 

carefully sele-ted Borneo Tobacco, 
crop. 






'—TOBACCONISTS’ JOURNAL. 


BORNEO CIGARS 


equal many Havana brands and cost only 
half the price. Their delicate aroma, 
palatable flavour, and the even-smoking 
qualities of the fine silky leaf Tobacco 
from which they are made—1900 crop, 
the best yet produced in Borneo—place 
them first in the estimation of critical 
judges. By dealing direct with smokers, 
we save them all intermediate profits, 
REGALIAS (ordinary size) 10/6 per 50 
oe 20/- ., 100 
IMPERIALES (extra large) 15/~- ,, 50 


Carriage paid. Duty free. State preference for Mild 
Medium, or Full Flavour. Remittance with order. 


zy We shall be pleased to send case con- 
POST taining 5 cigars as testing samples 
FREE for 12 penny stamps. Sole address :— 
The Borneo Tobacco Estates Co. 
37 Walbrook, London, E.C. 











You Want Crockery | 


Then buy direct from the Manufac- 
turers and save all intermediate profits. 


Look what we can give you for a Guinea— 
241/- 








One Complete DINNER SERVICE (47 pieces), beauti- 
fully printed on Semi-Porcelain body; One Complete 
TEA SERVICE for 6 persons, pure white Semi- 
Porcelain, finished in fine gold; One Complete 
BREAKFAST SERVICE for 6 persons, in pure white 
Semi-Porcelain. 

a is wadeniahiy te wenet venartuite value ever oftered for 21/- 

loney returned if not perfec tis ‘acto J 
nice Wed ling or Birthday Prem. ‘Packed =” are 

Illustrations Post FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS. 
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LADIES can DRESS WELL 
Anp Save Money 


By ordering their Gowns from 


WEBB, WILLIAMS & Co. 


Ladies’ Tailors, 
90, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 














Made to 
Measure. 


Write for 
Patterns. 
Sent FREE. 


“THE CLIFTON.” 


Russian Blouse Coat and Skirt comple/e 
(as above sketch), 4&G/- to measure. 
SMARTLY CUT AND WELL FINISHED. 
Patterns & Sketches sent Post Free to Country 
Applicants, with Self-measurement Form. 
Please mention THe STRAND MaGazine when writing. 
PERF CT FIT ASSURED. 

Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


— — —————L——EE—EOOe 


WEBB, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Newman House (Corner of Newman Street), 


90, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LADIES ARE INVITED TO CALL and inspect [* 

our Extensive Stock of Well-finished and 

High-class TAILOR -MADE COSTUMES, [* 

COATS, etc., ready for immediate wear, which 

are sold by us at Fully 370 to go per cent. |» 
Below Usual Retail Prices. 
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A Sign of Big Business: 
“ MackinTosH’s TorFees Soo HERE.” 


MACKINTOSHS 
EXTRA CREAM 





ISN'T IT 
DELICIOUS? IT’S 
MACKINTOSH’S 

EXTRA CREAM 

TOFFEE 


Manufactured only by J. MACKINTOSH, Ltd., 





TOFFEE 


HAS tHE LARGEST SALE 1s tHe WORLD 


THE TOFFEE 
MILLS, 


HALIFAX 





A RARE CHANCE. 


&? 


SEND us your name and address, and you will receive 
Free on approval 24 of our Silver Aluminium 1909 
Novelty Thimbles. Each one is prettily embossed with 
the inscription “ Remember Me,” “ Forget-me-not.” They 
are lighter and toughe than silver, never tarnish, and will 
last a lifetime. One million sold already. 
wEH TRUST YTou— 
wo MONZY REQUIRED. 
Sell the thimbles at 3d. each, making 4/- altogether, which 
forward to us, and we will -end you at once the Guaranteed 
or other Presents of Iligh-class Jewellery you 
ed, and whic ou can select from our list sent 
* Sell at-Sight” Phimb es, and we wil also tell you 
can make a regular income of 4223 10s, per 
week. Write to-day and we send to-morrow 


GorD & CO., 
No. 83, ‘*The Watch House," 
DELAMERS CRESCENT, LONDON, W. 

















SADLER’S MUSTARD EMBROCATION 


is a good Old English Remedy. Wonder- 
ful in Rheumatism and Chest Colds. 
Warms, relieves, and draws out the pain. 
Of ali Chemists, 1/14; or 1/2, post free, from 
SADLER, FIRTH, & ROSS, Ltd., Southwark, 
London, 8.E., the Mustard Manufacturers. 
KEEP A BOTTLE BY YOU. 


FOR ACHES, PAINS, & SPRAINS. 










Trade Mark 








TO THE DEAF. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafness and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years’ suffering, 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy post 
free. Address H. Ciirron, 45, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





SEWING 
™ MACHINE. oy 


Patented. 
Patronised by HIM. the Brapress Alexandra of 
Russia 
HIS machine does work which will 
bear comparison with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. Fn- 
tirely made of metal, with plated fit- 
tings, improved stitch regulator. ete 
It works at great speed. It hasno com 
plications like the old-fashioned intri 
cate machines. therefore no experience 
is requ red. It works fine and coarse 
yf materials equally as well 
Bent in wooden box, carriage 
paid, fcr 6/9; two for 13)/-. 
Extra needles 6d. and Is. packets 
Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
machine at work. Addrese— 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 28 Dept., 
32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holbern, London, 8.C. 















A NEW THING IN BOOTS—AND THE BEST 


For COMFORT and ELEGANCE exceed all others. 
The old tedious method of lacing 
done away with. Two seams only 
in the boot, so arranged that the 
most tender feet cannot feel them. 


PATENT ... 


KYRTONIA 
BOOTS & SHOES 
a from 


Lapis’ from 
B/- 




















Price List free from the Inventors— 
KYRTONIA P. BOOT CO., CREDITON, ENGLAND. 
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Free Boxes to All. 


5,000 Test Boxes to he Given 

to all Who Apply—John A. Smith 

and His Remarkable Cure for 
Rheumatism and Gout. 











BORAT E 1) Pr ou an a sufferer from Rheumatism or Gout, send your name to 


ohn A. Smith, 1,000, Montague House, Stonecutter Street, 

London, Fo. and he will send you a box of Gloria Tonic; also 
TA LCU a | the most elaborately-illustrated book, 

‘Rheumatism: its Causes and Oure,” 

and 300 recent cures. This book conta ns 
many illustrations trom actual life, and 
will tell you all about your case. Never 
before has a remedy been so highly en 
dorsed as Gloria Tonic. 

I: it is properly used, it should cure 
Rheumatism, no matter if of one or fifty 
emp standing. Remember this reme..y 

as cured thousa: ds whom hospitals and 
doctors failed to cure. It has cured 
hundreds who were enslaved to crutches, 
and who never expected to walk again. 
Decrepit persons of 70 years and over, 
among them some who were even un 
able to clothe or feed themselves, were 
completely cured through this wondertul 
remedy, This is not mere idle talk nor 
deception, but a fact whéch I can prove 
by references from 5,000 persons. It 
recently cured a gentlei.an of 74 who 
had been a sufferer for 30 years, and 
whom seven physicians failed to cure. 

Gloria Tonic cont:ins no poisons such 
as Opiates, Salicylate, Calomel, .or any 
other preparation of Mercury or Nar 
cotics, und will not harm your stomach, 
heart, or liver. 


The orginal hygientc and antiseptic Toilet Powder, 
Delightful after Bathing, a Luxury after Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 


A Positive Relief for Cuarep Sam. Onarren Hanns, and all 
affections of the skin. For sore, blistered and sweaty feet, it has 
no equal: removes all odour of perspiration. Get Muxwan's, THE 
ORIGINAL; TAKE NO WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTES. Samrte Free. Sold 
by all chemists, or sent post free for Is. 1}d_ per box b: ponnes Send your name to-day, for I am 
Chemical Co., 11, Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. Deformity of the hands in anxious ‘that everybody should have a 
meral Chronic Articular test box of this wonderful remedy. 
heumatism. Type No.1 Send no stamps nor money. 











SEND FOR... 


NEES, Pearce’s Pictorial List 
eserts - 


Cigarette 
Case, 


<QJLD CHRISTMAS sn. long, 12/8 


Mat ch Da 


NOVELTIES | _ ¥4° 


Cabinet aot 



























in Solid Silver, &c. | Frames, 
a tl from 5/- 
ALL HIGH-CLASS. ... Puff Jar, Cut 


THE BEST VALUE FOR CASH. Glass & Silver 

Choice and Cheapness. ae 8/- 

Worth and Wear. | Dredger, 
aya afin. high, 15/- 


“King Edward” | PEARCE'S PRESENTS | re 


IN SOLID SILVER Tea Caddy, 

Souvenir Spoons, 3in. high, 18/- 
etc. Sent ail the world ~~ - | Flower Vase, 

inp ‘cine seciiinate teens at their cost and risk (where regis- siin., 13/6 
useful, and appropriate Xmas tered post is possible). Child’s Cup, 


Gift for 1902. We guarantee catictaction or your 2jin., 18/- 
money bed 7 \ qnmeumanse 


As supplied to Royalty. hentia | Telegrams: 
anette PEARCE & SONS, | “suver,” 

Size 4}in. (in case) 7s. 6d. HUDDERSFIELD. | RUBSERSFIELB. 

Spoon only .. 6s. 6d. 


Catalogue of Sizes and 
Prices Free. 








ab Uy a wut vw 
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DULL EYES MADE 
BRICHT. 





¢ PREVENTS FAILING SIGHT 










RESTORES THE SIG 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. 


a EYE TROUBLES 


Sd 
















Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 

EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


USING THE 
RESTORER ONE 
MINUTE EACH 

NICHT 
BEFORE RETIRING. 








NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 
ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 















pded | H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES says: 
ra, »3 Pre . 
sion. Guaranteed Old and Mellow. 

I willsend rull-sized bottle, together «¢ WAKE U Pp 

with very interesting book, beautifully 

F illustrated and bound in cloth, and £100 5 

ENGLAND.” 

s 


Insurance Onugen, vost free for P.O. 4 
DON’T PURCHASE FOREICN POLISHES. 


‘MATCHLESS’ 
__ 1m POLISH 


CHAFFE’S cevonshire SERGES. 
QUICKLY AND 


A ern wv: SUPPORT BRITISH TRADE 


Peshionable Coloeea, also Ladies’ Cycling 
Guaranteed Free from Arid. 
=a 


Mixtures. Fast Dvr a pécialité Will not 
change colo r in washing. and are not affected 

**MATCHLESS”’ METAL POLISH, TINS, ‘N' BOXES 
ARE ALL MADE AT OUR OWN Works IN LIVERPOOL. 































by Salt Water. tuitable for Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, 
21 Orders Carriage Paid. Patterns for 
warded Post Free 
WILLIAM CHAFFE, Weech Serge 
Warehouse, A Savon. 











































Rigid sides, solid rubber cush, to fix on 
ordinary entending dining table, with 
tin. balls, two 4ft. cues, chalks, tips, 
spots, and wafers. Splendid practice 
at home, almoat perfect game. Bet for 
table 6ft. by 3ft. 6in. 22 Ss. Separate 
sliding point marker, 2éin. long. 5/6 
~ Few her sizes and illustrated 

AJOR, Patentee, 
De * B "ivingion Street, Leicester. 


















































Should you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, two 
64d, Tins will be sent Post Free (with address of 
nearest dealer) on receipt of 1/-. 





REPAIRS. ACCESSORIES. 


K.aM's Crotcpndin. 750 Tllustra 
tions, Free Interesting to ail Cyclists 


KIMBALL & MORTON, LO. 


Sewing @ Wringing Machine Manfa., 


EVERYTHING L trom a sroKe wo woTon ean 


MACIC FORTUNE TELLER. 
Answers Questions. Reveals the Future. 
A never-failing source of Amusement. 
ery for an Evening Party. Causes 
grent Merriment. Interests Young anc 

id. Sent Post Free for 1/1 in British 
Isles; 1/6 post free British Oolonies. 
No oe stamps accepted. 











MANUFACTURERS : 


The “‘MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH CO., 
LIVERPOOL. Ltd. 
















Don’t Let Your Head Split 


try ZOX 


Neuralgia is a Disease of 











. TELLER CO the Nerves, and most 
e, Borland "Road, Peckham ‘Rye, commonly attacks the 
London, 3. E. nerves of the face. It also 







ives violent splitting 
veadaches. All sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Head- 
ache, Toothache, &c., will 
be glad to know of ZOX, 
a simple and Speed 
Remedy. The proprie- 
tors o*er tosend tro Free 
Sample Zox Powders to 
any Reader of “The 
Strand” who will send 
stamped addressed 


envelove to 
ZOX CO., 11, Hatton 
Garden, London. 
Of Chemists, &c., at 1/- and 2/6 per box. 











Smrest EAR-GAP 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in after life. 
Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In ail sizes. Send measure round head 
justaboveears. Price 3/6. Postage, 1d. 


8. M. Claxton, 108, Strand, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Cigars for Xmas. 


Your friend smokes. Give him our Cigar Outfit for 24/-, and in smoking the 
hundred Cigars it contains, he will think of you kindly on a hundred dif.erent 
occasions, because he Cigars are good ones. 


’ ° x This is the Outfit: 
a y /- Three boxes. 
utit, : Te 


Every smoker should possess this outfit. It consists of a box 





of Small Cigars, a box of Medium-size Cigars, 
end a box of Large Cigars, so that he may suit his own 
or his friends’ taste at any time. The three boxes in the outfit 
are :— 


' 1 Box 25 “ Avec Vous” Liliputanos. 
A Smail Cigar for odd moments. 
1 Box 50 “Lord Byron.” 
A Medium-size Havana Cigar for ordinary use. 
1 Box 25 *“* Avec Vous” Curiosid des. 
A Large After-dinner Cigar. 


Total 100 Cigars at a cost of less than 3d. each. 
The mildness of these Cigars, and their breadth, mellowness 


and aroma, all grow upon the smoker, until he finds himself hurry- 
ing over his meals in order to get his smoke ! 








These are the Cigars (actual size) in the Outfit. 





** Avec Vous’ Box 4). 25. 
Liliputanos 


Goodness is concentrated in = Cigar. It is “mild, with a rich, soft flavour, and is made from the finest 
Borneo leaf. Also sold apart from the outfit at 


15/- per 100; 7/6 per box of 50; and 4- per box of 25. 





“*Lord Byron.”’ Box of 50. 


11/9 


A reliable Imported Havana Cigar that has not yet been equalled at its price. Also sold apart from the outfit at 
23/- per 100; and 11/9 per box of 5O. 





** Avec Vous’’ Curiosidades. "8 is 2s. 


This Cigar pleases the fastidious Smoker. It is perfect in shape. mild in character, even in Combustion, 
and is made from the finest Borneo leaf. It was in great demand among officers in the South African 
Campaign. Also soid apart from the outfit at 


32,6 per 100; 16/6 per box of 5O; and 83 per box of 25. 








MARTIN BROS., s5'8*",, 23, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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Deri lect Dhy sical Dev ve! lopment | 


; Ou y {) 


ten years 
to your life ana 
always feel 





in every walk of life 
should have a keen & 
interest in their phy: 
sical welfare. Par- 
ticularly should City 
en, Merchants, 
Bookkeepers, Office Men, and others of sedentary 
occupations, look after their physical being. Ten 
minutes each day devoted to intelligent, systematic, 
persistent exercise will actually add years to one’s 
life—a benefit which can hardly be measured in 
pounds and pence. We are successfully teaching 
The Stone Method of Scientific Physical Culture 
to men and women in every part of the world. It 
requires only ten minutes each day, in your own 
room, just before retiring. or upon arising. —- 
apparatus whatever is required, and you will be 
to no extra expense aside from a moderate ce 
a system 0! 
7 The Stone Method 257s!" .°' 
ertion, by which more exercise is actually obtained 
in ten minutes than by the use of apparatus two 
hours. The exercises are rational, moderate, and 
are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly ve 
in physiology. Does not overtax the heart. Will 
reduce weight or increase it. Our pupils are of 
both sexes, and range in age from five to +r - ty-five 
years. The Stone Method embraces a thorough 
course In deep breathing without extra expense. 
The Stone Method 
of Scientific Phy- 
sical Culture as 
admires in men. This proves again the desirability 
of our individual instruction. In every case we 
take into consideraticn the occupation, habits, mode 
insure perfect health, a good complexion, and when 
desired an increased chest (or bust) development; 
we can increase the weight or reduce it; we can fill 
































WOMEN frac 
men. No woman 
of living, and the object which the pupil desires to 


much benefit from 
desires the same muscular development that she 
attain, and give instructions accordingly. We can 








out those hollow places and give the form that 
beautiful contour so much desired. We can also 
Mr the abdomen as surely as day follows night. 
tone is the only physical instructor 

paying special attention to women 

and eas He is ably assisted in this depart- 
ment by Mrs. Howard, who has had a very extensive 
experience, and who alone ovens and answers letters 
of a private nature. Confidential letters may be 
addressed “ Mrs. Howard, c/o the Stone School.” 


BOOKLETS FREE. ¥:i"3 


@ booklet for men, and one for women, ite 
describing The Stone Method and our plan of 
postal instruction. These booklets contain photo 
graphs from life of those who have perfected them- 
selves physically by The Stone Method. SENT 
with measurement blank and testimonials, 


Tue SToNeE ScHOOL 
Fr PHYSICAL CULTURE 


2, Wenham House, 4, Bloomsbury Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 
1610 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 








Royal Enfield 


Bicycles and 
Motor Cycles 


“MADE LIKE A GUN” 
Prices: L18 18s. LI5 15s. 
L12 12s. LIO 10s. 


All Parts Guaranteed including Tyres. 
Catalogue Post Free on application. 


The Enfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Redditch. 


Mention this 
Magazine 








SO DO WE! 


CHRISTMAS 


is here before we are aware or ready 
CONFESS! Shopping and Gctesting 
Presents on a 
Cold, Wet Day is A NUISANCE—ISN’T IT ? 
OUR CATALOGUE saves you ali that, 
LS SANE AR a for it 








is & SHOP by your FIRESIDE! 
ALSO IT SAVES YOU MONEY! 
ee at Re re 


one of the UNIQUE FEATURES of our WONDER- 





FUL CATALOGUE, which contains 1.000 Engrav- 

ings of WATCHES, JEWELLERY, CLOGKS, 

ELECTRO-PLATE, CUTLERY, ART Marat 
GOODS, LEATHER GOODS, etc., etc. 


PERFECTLY FREE—A Postcard will bring it. 


OD. LANGDON DAVIES & CO. 
Bristol 


Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


























TYPEWRITERS 


= | BOUCHT, SOLD, 


| REPAIRED, EXCHAN( 
1 lent on HIRE 
; M S S Tyg ewritt 


Age nts for 


| 

| 

' 

L "THE CHICAGO 
—[ } Price 310-10-0 


iyi LORS +,. Miter Ce. Lad 


74, Chancery Lane, 
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A 2lb. packet of Quaker 
Oats cooked according to 









directions, makes a larger 
quantity and better quality of 
food than an equal weight of 






any other oats or cereal. It 
represents 40 plates of porridge, 
and there are no hulls or black 








specks—none of that rancid oily 





flavour— 





BUT IT MUST BE 


Quaker 


Oats 
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FOR, RHEUMATISM Tessas ot tings wor a 
Va 


BAUD) (VIGVR F LIFE) 


- vis vita” RING er wrt e 290, Oxford are Strest, London, W. 






necessary to expatiate on their 


worth, so many cases having 
GCMBINING. GVRATIVE derived marvellous benefits from 















PR°PERTIES WITH their use. 
G°ONSTANT RELIEF RANARANAAANAAAS 
Cased i iD 9-car at Cold, 21. EACH ‘oul ms phan Eaten gp Maat ying # 


Jewellers and Chem 


: ile f 
—~H ~~ Vor roy 


CHRISTMAS: WITHOUT 
2 A GRAPHOPHONE 
ten \ 1) SeERI IT LESS 


“C Core 


A COLUMBIA 2 

GRAPHOPHONE => 
(7 the homes 

tv07/7/ make 


CHRISTMAS 
MELODY ALL ; 
THE YEAR 


FOR “PRICE BOOK fF” 


TU bi ja Phonograph C ompany Cent: 


L22 OL IMAR LEM AR ORI OR ey + Ae 


< 





Remarkabl Discove Va ae A interest every women wih superfiuous hair. Perfect! 
safe t ~ tha a FREE TO ALL. ad 


fully described, 





r troys t! 
Hairy women need no longer deep Out of the mass of failures has come a genuine success. Their 
unsightly blemish can be so thoroughly 


jestroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had 
hair 

villus Mfg. Company are in sole possession of a marve ellous home method that removes super- 
he ever. It goes to the very root of the hair and destroys its life, so that it will never grow again. 


The Company want it understood that this method is different entirely from the many powders, lotions, 
and cosmetics sold that only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method removes 
the hair for all time, and is SIMPLE AND HAR 

It isa home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently 
remove superduous nair without prin 

By sending your name and address to the Capillus Mf. Company, 18, Century House, Regent 
Street, London, W., you will re ecive free a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which 
will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight expense. 

The description is mailed to you free in ® panes tly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no 
hesitancy in writing. You “a be delighted to learn be w easily and yyy hair can be permanently 
removed. 


i will pay you to writs today. Don't t to do ao. 
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STARVATION. 


White Bread starvation is the unsuspected 





and in cooking. 





cause of wide-spread weakness and debility. 
The strength of Wheat 
Bran Phosphates, which are, however, removed 
in making White Flour, but can be restored to 
the diet by using CEREBOS SALT at table 


lies largely in the 











LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is not a businessin the world 

not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of pengttenl 

advertising. he market is always open, and 
portunities are always on hand for Advertisem nt 

Writers. i. can earn £5 a ES in this calling. 

Write for 64-page prx us. 
PAGE -DAYIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 
Dept. L, 195, OXFORD ST., London, W. 



















lays equal to a band of 10 musicians 
Ime only Soeiaset with a Fang 

a o 
various instrument. Driven by Elec- 
tricity. Penny in the slot atta ment. 


HUPFELD ELECTRIC 
PIANOS 


with the latest improvements. 


ee ayers, Gramoph- -_. 
all kincs of automatic machines. 


Catalogue on <p 


CULDMAN & CO., mancnesren. 














“ THE MODEL ENGINEER” 


is a splendid paper for those interested in Model Engines, 
Railways, I tives, St boats, Sailing Yachts 
Lathes, Tools, Dynamos, Motors, Electric Light, Beils, 
Batteries, Coils, Telephones, Elestrical Fxperiments 
Scientific Novelties, and all kinds of Mechanical and 
Electrical Work. Full of practical articles, and inter- 
esting photographs and working drawings. Send for 
specimen copy, post iree, 3a. 


“THE WOODWORKER.” 


A journal of pate instruction in Carpentry and 
Joinery, Wood -carving, Fretwork, Cabinet - making, 
Inlaying, Turning, Manual Training, and all branches 
of Woodworking. Original a designs and working 
drawings are a special feat: All amateurs, arti ans 
and apprentices will find > he ae in their work. Send 
for a specimen copy, post 


DAWBARN & WARD, Ltd., 
68, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 

















Telegrams: Gzstuonet, Lonpon. 


Artistic Telephone: 2034 Gernagp. 
BENT WOOD FURNITURE 


Bent Wood Furniture is strong and verv 
serviceable, ——— at elegance with 
durability. Mess: Fhonet Bros.. the 
inventors of Bent Wood Furniture, have 
obtained the highest 
awards “tall Internation 
al Exhibitions through 
out the world. Ornamen- 
tal, useful, and ranging 
low prices, this Rocking Chair, uyhol- 


furniture provides Cane ood. quality 

velvet, ond brass nail 

IDEAL AND UNIQUE from da) carriage peat 
XMAS PRESENTS. Gniizs chain, 
upholstered 


Smoking Chair, d post-card at once for plush, 
cane or imita- “Beautifully Illustrated from 5/9 
tion a ad Catalogue of 144 pages, to p 1-% 
designs, from THONET BROG., 
16/., carr. | 68, OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 
4P Ali orders executed in strict rotation. 
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~ ONLY A POSTCARD 


is necessary to bring to your own door the 
Largest, Choicest, and most Up-to-date “Art” ® 

Catalogue ever published. It contains over 2,000 4 

illustrations of Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Cutlery, 

Musical Instruments, etc. IT IS SENT POST FREE TO 
ALL APPLICANTS, and to any part of the world. 




























REAL REAL 15 le Plays REAL = REAL 
SILVER, coup, / Sent _ SILVER, 
men . 
40 le | CASH Comic, 
/~ | PRICE, or 
| or Sacred 
2/6 Tunes, 
with Order 
and PRICE 
2/6 INCLUDES 
Every Mo. 6 TUNES. 
until 





17/§ The “SYMPHONION.” |, 


Hundreds of Tunes to 





is Paid. Select from. 6d. each. 
THE AUTOMATIC SYMPHONION MUSICAL —=— 
BOX requires no turning with handle; plays THE “ELECANT” 
when wound up. Size, 7\in. by Gin. by 44in. | PEAL SILVER KEYLESS WATCH. 
Plays any number of tunes by simply chang- , lity Mor 
LADIES’ CHARMING WATCH. | ing the disc at top. Price complete with a 


Best Finished Movement, pretty Opal : ears. 
Dial, : andsomely eorneed Cees - | six popular tunes, 15/-. Silver, 25/-; Gold, 40/-. 


Real Silver, 25/-; Real Gold, 40/-.| Others at 30/-, 50/-, 80/- to £25. | Or on Easy Terme. 
; LEVER. 1 





30 a CHIME — 11 /3 REAL 4 )= 
/ WARRANTED * ENCLISH @ | 
| . = = . Free 
or 
Chimes on 
~ | easy 
hours, terms 
! LA 6 | 
several with | 
hars of order, | 
Sweet 2/6 
Home.’ M’th! 
at the unti 











THE “TRUE BRITON” 


oy- 36/- | 
Chimes 2, 4, ang t hours, plays several bars of “Home, po.) Fnglish Lever, Capped and Jew- 


THE “ACCURATE” LEVER. 


“Capped and ——. Massive Silver Real Le Poe = Rong ~ mae ith elled, Massive Silver Cases. 
tases. A really reliabl teh. eal wer Clock, in Nickelled Silver Case, with em- } ; . 
Cash Price. 58/-, or. bellished Gilt Front and Glass Panel Sides. Reliable 45/e > 5 /e with &/_ monthly 
5/- with 5/ monthly until 3g/- | and Guaranteed Timekeeper. Height 7iin., width 54in. ’ . 
order and 8!" has heen paid | 11/3 Cash with order. } 50/- is paid. 





PAIN BROTHERS, °%:.* rcsere'asoe” HASTINGS, 
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we r~ = NERVOUS] KIDNEY| RHEUM- G6 OY) OYSPEP- LIVER 
{ WEAKNESS] DISEASE| -ATISM | =SIA | TROUBLES 
> ms oa , oft 


area) See feame __at nae __Eas Ss _ et 
follows in the wake of lost nerve power, or impaired vitality produced by a variety of causes, 
and from which so many tens of thousands of men and women are suffering at the present 
time. L£xcess of work, excess of worry, excess of emotion, excess of pleasure, excess of 
strqin of any sort will produce it, and it, in turn, gives rise to a series of symptoms as 
distressing as they are often alarming, even though the sufferer is not confined to bed, but 
goes about his ordinary work. 

Among the symptoms of this nervous breakdown, which, unless taken in time, may lead 
to complete prostration and even death, are palpitation of the heart, noises in the ears, fatigue, 
mental and physical, on the least exertion, a feeling of being beaten all over on awakening, 
sleeplessness, loss of memory, dizziness, giddiness, cold hands and feet, pins and needles in 
the legs, pains in the back, which often feels as if it would break in two, a pale complexion 
due to poorness of blood, neuralgia, a feelinz of pressure or cold on the top of the head, or as 
if an iron band were screwed tight round it, pain and tenderness behind the ears, floating | 
spots or flashes of light before the eyes, pain in the right side or in the chest, a bitter taste 
and furred tongue (often mistaken for “ Liver ”), flatulence, constipation, varicocele, etc. | 

This list is, however, by no means complete, and is capable of being greatly added to. 
The symptoms invariably baffle the ordinary doctor, who either says there is nothing the 
matter with you, or gives you some medicine which may make you feel better for a little 
while, or may not, but it will not cure you, for drugs rarely cure these nervous diseases, 
though electricity, which the ordinary doctor doesn’t use, will. 

It seems a common-sense thing that, if one has used up too much nerve force, seeing 
that the nerves depend for their activity on electricity, the way to cure them is to supply the 
overdraft of electricity in doses, in the same way as one would supply the deficiency in one’s 
overdrawn bank account. This can, however, only be done gradually, but it can be done by 
means of the Richardson Perfected Electro-Galvanic Belt, which gives new tone to the 
irritated and shattered nervous system, soothing its stress and pain, improving the blood and 
circulation, and by gradually restoring the lacking elements, builds up the system to its 
original condition of health, and even makes the strong stronger. 


Electrical treatment is recognised the world over by the greatest physicians 
as the finest tonic they have, for it is Nature’s remedy, but the expense of its 
application, and the difficulty of giving to the patient for any length of time, 
makes it almost impossible for the ordinary individual to be treated by it. By 
means of Richardson’s Perfected Electro-Galvanic Belt, however, Nature’s 
great remedy is now placed within the means even of slender purses. 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


We invite every sufferer to write at once in confidence, mention your most disagreeable 
symptoms, and then we can recommend the style of belt most suitable for your case. We will 
supply this Belt on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, as we are certain it will cure, and that the wearer, 
after the month’s trial, will then prefer to keep rather than return the Belt. If you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return it to us ; it costs you nothing to try it. The fact that medicines have not cured 
you proves that a remedy of a totally different character, like electricity, is required. 


Illustrated booklets with numerous testimonials will be sent po-t free on application. 


AN INVIT ATION All who can possibly do so are invited to call and examine the Belts and Batteries. 
® Advice free by Specialists in Treatment by Electricity. Call or write to-day. 


-* 











Address Letiers—A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Medical Calvanists, 
36, Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. ESTABLISHED 1882. 
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THE “ABBOTSFORD” . . 


‘aay Handsome 8-Day Marble Striking Clock 


WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
Our Wholesale Price to You, 


£2.12.6. 


TERMS: To establish the excep- 
tional value securable by purchasing 
from us as Direct Importers and 
Manufacturers, we are prepared to 
send this 8-Day Marble Striking 
Clock on receipt of Postal Order 
value 6/- for 7 days’ trial. Uf 
approved, purchase to be com- 
pleted by monthly instalments 
of 6/-, or one payment of £2.3.6 
only, which allows 3/- discount for 
cash. 


DESCRIPTION: Handsome and 
well-proportioned Black Marble 
Case, relieved with Brocatelle and 
Pompeii Marbles, Gilt Dial with 
sunk centre and visible Escape- 
ment. Gilt Rococo Solid Bezel, 
with Bevelled Plate-glass front, 
Superior, well finished 8-Day 
Movement, Striking Hours and 
}-Hours on Cathedral-toned Gong. 








SENT SECURELY PACKED 
CARRIAGE PAID. 
Height, \2tin. ; Width, 14tin. 
} Our Illustrated Catalogue of Clocks contains 174 different patterns, and is acknowledged to be 


CLOCK 
CATALOGUE the most comprehensive before the Public. Post Frez to ayy Appress. 


WATTS & CO., Ltd., Whitminsier Works Offices, BRISTOL, @@ruuata 











tre Greatest Writero- xc Age 





C 
ESS 


MQQQHN0W) 


No other Writing Machine 
so thoroughly holds its own, 
shows less effect of wear, or 


requires so little attention. 


Ghe Embodiment of 
Strength and 
Simplicity 
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THE correct pte of heat by means of + U R 4 i SAl 


Home Turkish Bathing is a perfectly natural 


restorative of bodily powers and the only certain = 

method of curing rheumatism, blood and skin bd 
diseases, kidney troubles, neuralgia, influenza, etc., 

etc. This method is now being adopted by lead- 


ing physicians, who proclaim its cures tu be 


remarkaLle. See our testimonials. 
THE GEM 30/- BATH CABINET IS A CA B | | We 





PERFECT MEANS OF OBTAINING IN 
THE PRIVACY OF HOME ALL THE 
CURATIVE EFFECTS OF HEAT, AND 
IN IT CAN BE ENJOYED LUXURIOUS 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, MEDICATED OR 
PERFUMED BATHS. 

The Great Feature of our Cabinet is the 
splendid stove supplied and its absolute freedom 
from danger. Users of other Cabinets purchase them. 

We can supply stoves for inside or 
ou ie heating. 

If desired, we make Cabinets of special size 
and design. We have the strong endorsement 
of eminent physicians and scientists, and thousands 
ot delighted users. Call and inspect the Cabinet, 
or send for valuable 100-page book, post free. 


We guarantee satisfaction to clients. 
Sole British Manufacturers of Cabinets, 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. H), 121, Newgate St., London, E.0. Dceceeatmnanettiainn cial 


O’SULLIVAN’S * BREE 


It's comfort and economy wearing O’ Sullivan Heels. Outwear leather 
twice over. Can be fitted to all ts, new or old, black or tan. Order 
by the NAME. Avoid cheap imitations made of old rubber. 


Supplied by all Bootmakers. If not by yours, send a P.O. and outline of heel. 
MEN'S, 1/6 per pair. ADIES’, 1/* per pair. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO., 7, Snow Hill, London, B.C. 


WILL MAKE 
A 













































Colourmen, 
Weigh the Koh-i-N. — 
oh-i-Noor 
Pencil in the scale of ~ 
experience for all purposes—it is never found 
wanting. 








AT LAST! CENUINE HOME EMPLOYMENT. 
15/- to 30/- per week can be easily earned in your spare time with 


- sé ” 
For Entertaining Xmas Gifts AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 


THERE IS NOTHING TO EQUAL EITHER SEX 
NICOLE FRERES, Ltd. Machine can be aid, for, by 
J or orn. un s 
TALKING MACHINES. 


Testimonials. Write for full 

Nicole Fré Li i i 
i 4+ ré res, td., are offering the very latest Sadin Dept., 
and hest Phonographs and Zonophones, which THE AUTOMATIC 
combine the most recent improvements. There 
is nothing so perfect as a Zonophone in clearness RRITTING MACHINE 
of articulation, and it provides the happiest co., LTD., 

form of home entertainment. Head Office~ 
RECORDS OF THE FINEST & MOST VARIED QUALITY. 





+ MW 67, Southwark St., London, 8.E. 

OO og 5 free to renders of aT Branches: Lornon—08, Oxford be... W. ; 192. Upper &t., Islington, N. 
HOLBORN, Bwocast.Le ow T Le | 5 a INGH —t, Square. 

LONDON, B.C. 1815. Baisto.—1, Stokes Croft. naseow—8, Union St. Epivsceca— 














105, Nicolson 8t. Dustixs—I32, St. Stephen's Green. 
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As a Bedside 


Very useful to mothers 
at might, and for many 


to pay cash, we will accept pay 
ent of 5/- per month till paid fer. 


To Ladies aed Geoticmes interested ie Charitable Work. 

We wil) cead you Cash, to assist your work, on the simple cos 
Guions you succeed in getting six of you 
friends to purchase each 

iy Very urue efor ws to secure this “ 208 08 
epprovel to sey eddress in the Uni iagdom 





“4S biL.fen WINCYCLE TRADING GO, Lta., 
107 GREAT SAPPRON HILL, LONDON. 


Dr. Maxon's “ Guide to Health” 

is crammed with valu- 

able information for those who 

| wish to be strong, healthy, and 
vigorous. 


Send stamp for postage of copy 
a 
DR. MAXON 


(Desk 1), 1, Baravast Mansions, 
Ho.towar Roap, LONDON, 


Instant relief 

is gained in 

Asth Bi hitis, Cro 4 Whoop! Stock 
sthma, Bronce up, an ooping Co 

y the use of Potter Asthma cure. Sold 

y all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins at 1/-, 

Test it free of charge. Send postcard to 

PoTTerR & CLARKE, Wholesale Druggists, 

Artillery Lane, London, E. for Free Sample. 

Kindly mention this paper. 





PERFECT 
TYPEWRITER. 
72 Characters. Equal to £20 
Machine. Writes Clear and 
Beautifully. Fully capable of 
i il Correspon- 


carrying out a 










Two days on Approval. 
25/- Complete in Cover. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
From all dealers, or SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER Co., 















m 
Dept. 5, Mary St.. BIRMINGHAM. Acenrs Waxtep. 
Lee Dept. 5, Mint —_ ne! 
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to be Real Silver Electro- 






















We rantee these tea, 
plated on pure white metal, holding 24 pints. If you want 
on, write to us without delay, and send us 1s. (P.O. or 
stamps) for one of our Beautitul Presentation Real Silver 


Plated Teaspoons. Our Free-G 

logued at 20s. each, but in order to get your custom and 

circulate our Price Lists we will send you one FREE i: 

you take advantage o! our marvellous offer, which we send. 

After you receive our Beautiful Teapot—a veritable work 

of the silversmith’s art—we shall expect you to show it to 
‘our friends and call their attention to this advertisement. 
olonia! orders 2a. extra. 


(Dept. 43), THE SILVER PLATE CO., 
32, DELAMERE CRESCENT, LONDON, W. 


Teapots are cata- 














EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
HOTOGRAVURES 
PICTURES 
bor os 


¥- 
Berun PHoto C° 

































"SANITARY 
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y are superior to all other m»kes for cleanliness, 
comfort, and economy. May be obtained from 
all Underelothing Houses and Chemists, or 2 doz 
No. 1, 1/-; 1 doz. No. 2 1/-; 1 doz. No. 3, 1/6; 
Post A Free Sample of No. ¢ sent post free to 
@ny lady menttoning this magasine. 


MISS HAYNES. 55. Fann 8St.. London. E.C 
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J PRESENTATION WATCHES 
and GEM RINGS. 
NO BETTER CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ay 


10,00 See 














AT CASH 





Single Stone Diamond Sapphires and 
Rings, from £2 5s. PRICES Brilliants, 26 6s. 
aM veri ag 
N i always in S 

















4 Swi YY 





po” Ce 
Rubies or Sapphires and 
and Brilliants, £2 15s. 











Js and Brilliants, . aa 
Opals 28 Bs. Brilliants, 24 4s. 


or on * The Times” pian or 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


AT SAME CASH PRICES. 


GUIDE BOOK for buyers’ of 
WATCHES, CLOOKS, CHAINS, RINGS 
(with size card), IMPERIAL PLATE, 
and FITTED BAGS (which can be had 
on “The Times” Popular system of 


Purchase by Monthly Payments at Catalogue Cash Prices), and 
Order Form Post Free 


Please mention “ Strand Magazin Presentation Gold Lever Watch and Chain, £7 10s. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., :cccn,62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PHONOGRAPHS 3": 


GIVEN AWAY. 
MUSIC, MIRTH, and MELODY, 














A Practical Up-~= to-date 
Sound Reproducing In- 
strument, which will 
take any Standard 
Record and bring forth 
the Words, Music, or 
other Sounds in a 
Perfect Manner. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE GIFT. . ee 
Ve are the larges 


This is a Genuine Offer. It comes to you from the well-known establishment of Symonds’ London Stores. = 
Phonograph suppliers directly to the public of any firm in the United Kingdom. When we make a promise we keep it, We now tell you “Ds 
w’ mean to give away a limited number of the celebrated Symonds’ Premier Phon graphs You can verify our assertion by 
answering this advertisement. But do not wai: and be too late 


THE REASON FOR OUR FREE OFFER. 


We have set aside a quantity of our Svmonds' Premier Phonographs to be distributed for advertising purposes. 
We offer to gire yo: one of these Phonographs provided that whenev r friends ask — yon obtained it you will mention that it came from 
Symonds’ London Stores, and also provided that you keep at least half-a dozen of our Records according to the Award whieh we will send you 
(playing selections of band music, songs, &c.), so that your friends may know their nality. You will not be r quired to py a penny for the 
complet Phonograph. We will send the Phonograph, carefully packed, and by the dlrectin you can learn to operate it quickly and easily. We 
can supply comic songs, sentimental songs, religious selections, or band music. What kind ‘lo you prefer? Our catalogue will help your choice 
in mind you are not to send us any mon y for the Phonograph, but merely write a letter, mentioning seen this offer in 
Tue Sraawp. Give us your full address, being te »lso mention the nearest railway station. Erélose stamp. 


SYMONDS’ LONDON STORES, 124-128, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 


Elastic Bookcase 
Grows with your Needs. 














< 
Wi, 
ANY wf 


aan 
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ees Sees 











Should be in every Home, 
Library, Office, and 
Institute. 


The Globe-Wernicke Patent Elastic 
Bookcase System is the only perfect 
System invented. You can commence 
in- one corner of the room with a case 
large enough for ten books, and this 
can be expanded upwards or side- 
ways to any extent; the ‘ Globe- 
Wernicke”’ is thus never too large 
nor too small. 


ADVANTAGES— 
Gradual Expense — Dust-proof and 
Self-closing Glass Doors—Any Corner 
can be fitted—Cases can be built 
square or round a Pillar—Protection 
of Books — Portability — Elegance — 
Utility—Economy—&c. 





If you ea%net inspect, send for handsome illustrated 
No. 5 Beowhure, sent post free to readers of THe STRAND, 
which fully explains the system. 


Ihe Glube“Wernicke Co. 


Formerly Thos. Turner (Leicester), Ltd., UTD., 
44, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; 


82, Victoria Street, London, S.W 
Also at BIRMINGHAM and LIVERPOOL. 














Tea Time at Christmas. 


This set of china would give more real enjoyment at 
the Christmas Tea Table than 20/- worth of anything 
else. The housewife would be honestly proud of 1t ; 
its chink would revive family memories ; and its handi- 
ness in a house full of guests would cause the donor to 
be remembered for choosing a gift at once pretty, 
practical, and immediately useful. 


£1 the Set. 


Consisting of 37 pieces of exquisitely thin, transparent 
china, embelli-hed with rich gold and floral sprays. 
The painting is by hand, and every piece is perfectly 
finished. See illustrations for pattern and painting. 

6 Tea Cups, 6 Saucers, 
6 Tea Plates, 
3 Breakfast Cups, 3 Saucers, 
3 Breakfast Plates 
2 Bread and Butter or Cake Plates, 
1 Hot Toast Dish, 
1 Tea Pot, with our patent sliding lid, 
1 Cream Ewer, 
1 Slop Bowl, 
3 Jugs—a Set 
1 Hot Water ‘Jug 

Specimen cup and saucer sent post free for 1/-. 

We pay carriage on this set to any address in 
England or Wales, and guarantee safe delivery. 
Terms, cash with order. 


Free. 


To every purchaser of above set we will give during 
December one of our half-guinea dessert sets. 


The Ceramic Art Co., Ltd., 
Crown Pottery, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ESTABLISHED 188s. 
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Ladies’ ‘“‘Swan” Pen, richly mounted, 21/- each. 


eee) SWAN 


“Swan” Pen in Plain Silver, 80/-. Rolled Gold, 32/-. 
Fountain 


le P x By aT 
— 1eQe2 Ops Os) = Pens 


“Swan” Pen filly covered in Chased Silver or Rolled Gold, 40/- apenedh FOR 


a ES | Xs 


Size 1, “Swan” Pen, 10/6. PRESENTS. 


Known the world over. 

You can make no more 

acceptable gift than the 
‘SWAN.’ 











Size 1, ‘“‘Swan” Pen with Rolled Gold Bands, 14/6. 


Supplied in three —— 
tinct sizes, 10/6, 16/6, 
25/-, up to £20, 

[ Post Free in U.K. 

Size 1, ‘‘Swan" Pen with Pocket Clip, 12/6. Sold by all 
Stationers. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, Write for Illustrated 


Catalogue, of 
4 eng eng | LONDON, Presentation Pens, 
and 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and PARIS, 





























YOU CANNOT 


THINK 
WITHOUT FACTS 


SHOOT A MAN Out or a CANNON 


into a prairie where he is isolated from everything and everybody, and command him to think, 
and he will accomplish nothing. A man cannot think without something to think about; 
cannot build without something to build on; cannot construct without material with which 
to construct. As well attempt to build a ship without material as to reach a wise conclusion 
without facts. The man who can investigate a proposition that means 
health to his family and himself, and won’t do it, is not honest with his 
family or himself. We have something that is worth your investigation. 
We claim we can offer you surer means for obtaining and preserving 
health than you have yet heard of. You cannot say that this is not so without 
investigating facts. We are willing to put facts tefore you; with them 
you can form your own conclusion, without them you have no right to 
form a conclusion. The enormous sale of “‘ Century” Cabinets stands for 
all we claim for the regular taking of Hot Air and Vapour Baths. 


Write us to-day. Ask for illustrated Catalogue No.9 and kindly 
n.ention The Strand Magazine. 


Heated from outside or insidee  Coentury Thermal Bath Cabinet, Ltd., 
(Dept. 9) 205, Regeat St., London, W. 
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A British King 


A British Sweeper. 







Was the one used 
on the 
CORONATION 

CARPET 





DO NOT BE 
PUT OFF 

WITH ANY 
OTHER. 


Insist on the 
“EWBANK” and 
you will get it—or 
write us for address 
of nearest Dealer. 







in 
Westminster Abbey. 







ONLY BRITISH 
SWEEPER 
MADE. 








ENTWISLE & KENYON, Lo., ACCRINCTON 











Cigars 


“For those who 
appreciate fine brands.” 


We are offering two 
brands of Cigars which 
have been much ap- 

reciated by those who 

ve tried them, i.e., 
“Lake Pride,” 

12/- per 100, 

“ Flor de Horace,” 
18/- per 100, 

in Boxes of 30 at 
Half Priee. 












We feel so sure that smokers will buy when once they have 
tasted their exquisite flavour that we will send 6 of the 
former or 5 of the latter post free, as samples, for 1/-. 
All orders for less than 20/- should be accompanied 
with 3d. extra for postage. Our large cash trade enables 
us to offer these Cigars so cheaply. They are equal in 
quality to many sold at much higher prices, as you 
will see on trial. 





SMALLMAN & Co., Cigar Merchants, 
MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


REMARKABLE CURES 


produced by the celebrated Pulvermacher's Galvanic Ap- 
pliances, Estastisuep Over Firty Yeaus. Guaranteed te send 
a current through the parts affected. Instant relief in cases of 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Gout, Sciatica, and all cases of 
congestion ; for Local eakness and General Debility 
there is nothing to equal them. Worn perfectly dry on the body, no 
vinegar or liquid required ; most comfo.table to wear. Prices 
from 5/-. Illustrated Pamphlet. sent POST FREE on mentioning 
this publication. —J. ULVERMACHER & CO., Ltd., 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Agents in 
all Towns. = =. 
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Ltd., Coventry. 














Oe. 
16, Holborn Viaduct. E.O. 





& 
Or. Grey's FAT REDUCING Pills. 


will gotety reduce, either sex, 3 to 7 Ibs. weekly, and improve 
th, kin, and Breathing without irksome et) 
ABDOMINAL OBESI A SPECIALITY. 
mt free to any part of the world 


2/9 per box, plain wrapper, 3 
( r size, for cases which have resisted other treatment, 4/ 


Tv. GREY & O©O., 116, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. 
















THE 


DEVELOPED 
IDEA 


Reservoir 
Pens 
Is BRANDED 





Fountain Pens in 


Lendon, W.C.; or 


Cngloamer’ 


English and American brains in the pen— 
English and American names in the brand. 


reat variety of patterns from 5/6 to £5 5/-. 
gold and s.erling silver for presentation from 17/6. 


Stylographic Pens from 2/6 to I2/6, 


Of all Stationers. 
Write the makers for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“‘Angloamer’’ Depot, 98 High Holborn, 
‘‘Angloamer’’ Works, Copperas Hill, L’ pool. 








MAKE THE BEST 
PRESENTS. 





Covered rolled 


Maximum efficiency —Maximum simplicity. 


REG. SAFETY POCKET CLIP, 3 QUALITIES, 3 SIZES. 
FITS EVERY MAKE OF PEN. 


V-, 16, 2/-. 
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USEFUL XMAS GIFTS. 


PEACHS LACE CURTAINS 


\s rite to-day for IL-ustratep Catatoous. Exceptional Value. Direct 


from the Looms. POPULAR PARCEL 21/-. Lot No. 712Contains: 
1 pair Rich Drawing-Room Ourtains, 4yds. long, 2yds. wide. 2 pairsalike 
Mendecene Dining-Room Curtains, 3}yds. by 60ine. 1 pair neat -Room 
Ourtains, 3yds. by 50ins. 1 pair Ourtains. 1 Table Uentre. Set 6 
‘Toilet Covers, Ecru if desired. Oarriage Paid 21/-. 





PE ACH’S LOOM HOSIERY 


Send for List of Warm Underclothing LADIES’ OUTFIT 
PARCEL, 12/-. Lot No. 712 Contains: 1 pair Woollen Combinations, 





perfectly shaped, super quality. 1 Divided Skirt, buttons at knee, 
unsurpassed for fit and comfort. 1 Bodice, to button down front. 2 pairs 
Cashmere Hose. Full Fashioned. Oarriage paid 12/-. 2 Parcels - 


PEACHS HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


Send for Household Linen Litt. SPECIAL OFFER. LINEN 
PARCEL 21/6. Lot No. 712 Contains: 1 Double Damask Table Cloth, 
floral design, 2 by 2iyde. 6 Napkins to match. 1 Damask Table Cloth, 
tuil size. 1 Kitchen y . 1 Tray Oover. 1 Linen Roller Towel 

Glass Cloth. 1 Buff Chamois Oloth. 1 Kitchen Oloth. Carriage Paid 
21/6. S&S. PEACd & SONG, Lister Gare, Norrivonam. Est. 1857. 


DON'T SNEEZE 


You can at once Oure your Cold by using 


Py DR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE 



























* remedy for 
izziness, Neuraigia in the Head, 
Hay Fever, eto. 


SMELLING Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


BOTTLE Price 2/= ; or if you cannot obtain it at 
your Chemists (refuse worthiess imi- 
VJ 4 tations) send 14 Stamps and it will be 


sent Post Free from 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. 


» 
ween 

















NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Required if you use the world-renowned 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife. 
( erecothegsatter belagalven up by Hospitals. 
MARKIE The Best Remepy for Wounns and «ll Sain 

Diseases. A Orrtais Ovnx for Uvcers, 

Tomovurs, Anscesses, Eczema, &c. 
Th is of Ti le from all parts. 

Sold by all Chemists, oe " 1/14, &c., per box, or free for stamps from 
Proprietor, E. BURG. , 59, Gray's Inn Rd, ion.— Advice Gratis. 





TRADE 








No other Sweeping 
+ equals . 





| | 
BORNE BAPE EE SEMAN 


"Glycerine & H 


Slymiel Jetty 


FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 
Occasioned by Corp or HEAT. It Softens and 
Improves the Hands, Face, and Skin generally. 
FORTY YEARS INCREASING DEMAND 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes 6d. and 4s, 
or sent postage free for stamps by Proprietors, 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
Perfamerse to Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
18, Gotocn Sovarec, Recent St., Lonvon, W. 


Jelly’ 











Bissell Sweeping 


for Ease, Silence, Speed, and Sanitary Consequences. 


A Bissell Carpet Sweeper takes the dirt from where it lies and removes it in a closed receptacle. 
It sweeps more deeply than a broom. with less wear and tear, and reouires not half the effort. 


Price 13/3 & 14/9 fer Cash at all Stores and Irenmongers. 
GUARANTEED BY THE BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY, FINSBURY, E.C. 





A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
THE MACHINE THAT TALKS. 


CAMPBELL’S GRAPHOPHONE 


A Fascinating and Unrivalled Entertainer for the Home Circle. 
‘ . The Best Talkingand Singing 
= Machine in the Market at 

the price. It is the new 
American 20th Century Talk 
iug Machine. HighestA wards 
t the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 

Talks, Sings, Plays Dance 
Music, Sacred Music, Violin 
Solos, Banjo Solos, and Sings 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
“Jesu, Lover of My Soul,” 
— “The Diamond Ring, ‘by Dan 
_ Leno. Special price to readers 

Vz Z of Strand Mag. &2 15s., car- 

a 2 a riage paid, with 3 Records 

free. Campbeil's Illustrated Price List of all kinds of Musical Instru 
ments for 1902-3 sent t free. The finest Music List issued 
a & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 





You can make 





(Established over 50 Years.) 
N,B.— Beware of worthless German imitations advertised so extensivel 


CONCREVE'S 


BALSAMIC 


LIXIR 


FOR ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
COUCHS, COLDS, 
CONSUMPTION. 











Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/1}, 2/8, 4/6 & 11/- per bottle. 


CONCREVE’S NEW BOOK ON CONSUMPTION. 


Price 6d., post free, from Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


LADIES AVOID CHILLS 


By wearing our Charming 
KNITTED bp CAPES, 


from each. 
They do not slipoff like Shawls, 
por do they hinder the move 
ments. Write to-day for Illus- 
trated list. Mention 8rraxp 
Mac. — Kyitrep Oonser snp 
Ovornine Oo,, 118, Maneficld 
Roa:', Nottingham. 
































Other Values at 9/9, 10/6 & 17/3. 






ARTISTIC 
PRIVATE 


INEXPENSIVE 
GREETING 


High class up-to-date designs neatly printed with 
a@ seasonable greeting and your name ani aidress, 
Write for SAMPLES Fog FREE (returnable. 


T 
WM. GOLEMAN, A D IGK, _ MANCHESTER, 
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ENSURE EASY TEETHING, 
PROMOTE DICESTION, 
INSTANTLY STOP SICKNESS, 

FLATULENCE, AND PAIN, 
PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISH THE CONSTITUTION, 


ADMINISTER 


WOODWARD'S 
“GRIPE WATER’ 


FOREIGN TESTIMONIALS. 
From P, 8. KINNE, Esq., M.D., Paterson, U.S 
“I am charmed with the immediate and - 
effects of WOUDW ARIYS GRIPE WATER. 
From SIGNOR ENEA VL: ANT 51, P rincipi Eugin, Rome, 

















“I beg you to send me as many bottles of ‘GRIPE 
WATER * as you can to cover the amount of my remit- 
tance, and to send me one bottle by sample post so it may 
reach me sooner, as my baby needs it strongly. 

From HERR A. J. MOTR, 11, Herder Strasse, Cologne, 
Germany 
We have found it an exceedingly sapuaiio remedy for 
our Mt on | and we do not like to be without 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, ney is. 1d. 













A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


FOR THE 


AM EE 


As Supplied to the War Office for the Wounded 
from South Africa. 
~ iNws THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO.’S PATENT APPLIANCES 
Vie. x) Enable those with Shortened Limbs and Weak Ankles todteponss with Unsightly 
Im ‘ c Instruments ; to Wear Ordinary Shoes ; and to look like other people. 
Write for particulars of a recent)ly-perfected support for 


Z FLAT FOOT. 


Gold Medal, London ; Highest Awards, , Chicago and Paris. 


Address:--THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 
Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty's Government, 
2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PAMPHLETS FREE on menti Tue Sreawp Macazure. 
PLEASE STATE. PARTICULARS OF CASE. 
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CONTINUOUS FENCING. 






































LIST FREE. 
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Furnish Your House with CROCKERY for A GUINEA. 


When you break your Grockery what do you do? 


SS J SEN PORE ad . Bee ° Buy odd plates at famey priees. 

SS BREAKFAST & Why do this? When you can FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
STOLE! SET & pr» Te, set »> WITH CROCKERY for TWSNTY -ONE 
. Ps { Se SHILLINGS, by buying direct trom the Putte: t 

E 4 . — LU) 


lvii 





e ies. For this 

small sum wogire ou LETE DINNER SERVICE 

: A COMPLETE BREAKFAST SERVICR, A OOMPLETE 

. TEA SERVIOE, for Six Persons. Printed in Beautiful Art 

’ Wa ‘ —<~ Colours— Warranted finest Royai Semi-Porcelain. In addition 

3 4 ; the wegive youa FU LL-SIZE TOILDT SET, 5 Pieces, in nice Floral 

" ~ Design. Such value never before offered. If you want the 

Ds ——— 5 whole lot finished in Rich Gold we will do it for Half-a-Guinea 

f extra. Packed Free. No waiting. Satisfaction certain. 

50 PER CENT. SAVED by buying this package. We can 

supply you with anything in the Orockery line. Special 
Badged Goods and Bazaar 


Lines in 


DRESDEN POTTERY CO., 
BURSLEM, STAFFORDSHIRE, 

When making a WEDDING or CHRISTMAS PKBSENT 
give something useful. This is an Ideal Present, 
Send P.O. for One Guinea for this Pack.ge. 

7 




















Over 70 Years’ 
Established Reputation. 


NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 


GROWING CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS and the AGED. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of infants.” 
Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 












































| Used in the Russian 
Sold by all Newsagents and at all Bookstalls. Specimen Copy imperial Nursery. 


post free for 3 stamps. 




















Office: 170, Strand, London. —— 


The Deaf Hear. 


Deaf persons need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come 

a enuine success. Head noises can be cured and the deaf made to hear so 

effectively that they wonder if they really were deaf. Particulars of a 

startling discovery, based upon the science of vibration, that will assist 
aif persons suffering from deafness, fully described, free to all. 

The Murray Company are in sole sion of a marvellous home method that does what all other devices and 
treatments have been trying to do. This method has completely revolutionised the treatment for deafness, on account 
of bearing directly en the three causes producing deafness which were heretofore ignored by physicians. This new in- 
vention is the simplest, safest and the surest means teacompletecure. It is a home treatment that anyone can easily 
follow. The Company want it uaderstood that this method is different entirely from al! others: they do not claim this 
treatment will cure those who are so unfortunate as to have been bora deaf, but to those who have once heard and 
lost their hearing through illness or disease, they offer a remedy which they believe has not and will not be equalled. 
FRE By sending your name and address to The MURRAY COMPANY, 15 CENTURY HOUSE, 

REGENT ST., LONDON, W., you will receive free a full description of this remarkable methaa 
whieh will enable you te restore your hearing at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you free, and you 
will be delighted to learn how easily you ean obtain relief. It will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 
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A NEW GAME! 


For the Winter Evenings. ARTISTIC & AMUSING! 


[, . ADD-A-BIT.. 
Harbutt’s Plasticine } 


[MODELLING GAME 


) ProvisionaLLy Prorectsp. 








ae 2to SG Fiayexs. 4 





HAMLEY’S, Oxford St. and Regent St., LONDON: 
FAUDEL PHILLIPS, Newgate &t.; 
or by post, 6/4, from 


4 
= WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Bathampton, BATH. 


| 72 DEAF. 


If you suffer from deafness or head noises and desirea 
complete and permanent cure, write at once to Professor 
G. Keith- Harvey 49, Finsbury-pavement, London,E.C., 
for pamphlet fully describing an entirely new self- 
applied method, which he will send you gratis and post 
free on mentioning this Paper. M. ent Testimonials. 


CUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD 


is ue RINGS 
Han. | 4 “ie or VEWELLERY 























Marked can now 7 be had ¢ pee . Rather 
ngs, quality, because full value for 
—- money is ootainable by purchasing 
w direct from the actual producer, 
No. 19 Real instead of paying the enormous 
Dia- profits retail shops are known to 
4 monds, | charge to cover risk, interest, 
Rubies, | unsaleable stock, etc. 
or | WEDDING RINGS. 
on 22-ct. GUINEA -GOLD. 
Bi | Any goods not approved may be 
phires, | exc nged, or the money paid will 
No. 20 21/- returned if desired. 


be q 
each, Illustrated Catalogue and Size 
Card Post Free on application. 






-_——— uding 













MANUFACTURING 
Post. sd | JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINGHAM. 






tion. | 
Biss Card. 









(Fetablished 1883 


oor GREY HAIR 


BHADEINE, > guaranteed permanent, 
washable, and absolutely harmless. 
Will not burn the hair or produce un 
natural tint. Detection im ible. 
Uontains no lead, silver, sul 

Trial Bottle, 7d.; Large Bottle, 3/9, 
post free " (Sent eoesstiy packed.) 

State colour requ’ 





Trial Bottie 








Pipe Connoisseurs 
Always Smoke 


The“MAST 


This illustration shows its perfect con- 
struction, by which all moisture is etfec- 
tually prevented from entering the 
pipe bowl or smoker's mouth. A 

rial will prove what a luxurious 


would be cheap 

where @ matter 

of personal plea- 

sure and health is 

concerned, but is sold 

at 1/6, 2/6, 3/6, 5/6, and 

Mi upwards. Write for our 

Y “GUIDE TO SMOKING,” 

” tall of Hints and Instruc- 

tions to all Smokers, Post 
Free. The “MASTA” Pi 

can be obtained at hy bacconists, 

or from The “* MAST P. P. Co. 

(Dept. 2), 153, Fleet St. London, Esc. 


smoke it ensures. 
AN IDKAL 
PRESENT 

















Ss. T. ALEXANDRE. (Est. 198i), 
Great Portland A 










ART METAL 
coops. 


(Besides Gas Self- 
Lighting Fittings.) 





ALL KINDS 
TO SUIT 

All Places 

All Tastes 

All Pockets 


we 


Beauty. 
Harmony. 
Taste. 
Durability. 


Write for Booklet. 


DON’T SHUT YOUR DOORS AGAINST 
BEAUTY. 


THE GAS SELF-LIGHTING CO., LTD., 
130, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 

















PROTEID IS THE SECRET OF LIFE. 


Without it we die. 
of English milk rendered into a light, dry 
white powder; it can be mixed with Cocoa, 
Coffee, Flour, and all farinaceous foods, in- 
creasing their nourishing properties ten times over. 
vegetables, bread and butter, toast, etc., with the same beneficial results. 
}-Ib. sample, post free, 1/-, with general directions and Medical Testimonials, 
from Prideaux’s Pure Casein and Life Food Co., Ltd., Motcombe, Dorset. Or 
from Chemists, Stores, etc. 





Contains 93 per cent. Proteid. 





CASUMEN is the essence 











May be sprinkled over 
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Will . this Page 


interest You ? 











The One It will most certainly interest you if you are inclined to be stout, or 
Certain Cure. if, for any length of time, you have borne a burden of superabundant 
fat of which nothing you have tried has permanently relieved you. 
For, indeed, there is only one radical and permanent cure for Corpulency, viz.: the 
famous “ Russell” treatment ; and if you are still stout it is a sure proof that you have 
not tried it. It is the certainty of a permanent return to health, grace, and beauty which 
has caused the immense success of the treatment discovered by Mr. F. Cecil Russell some 
twenty years ago. 


The Pleasant The “Russell” treatment involves nothing disagreeable — no 
‘¢ Russell ’’ nauseous drugs, no sweating or purging, and no irksome dietary. 
The principal curative agent used is a harmless vegetable liquid com- 
pound to be taken at stated intervals until the desired reduction has 
been attained, when the treatment may be discontinued without any. fear of a re-develop- 
ment of adipose, provided the patient has ordinary prudence. In “Corpulency and the 
Cure” (see foot-note), Mr. Russell gives the recipe of this mixture as proof of its entire 
harmlessness, as of its purely herbal nature. 


Treatment. 


Its Tonic The mixture in question is neither aperient nor constipating, but 
Value. is an excellent tonic which promotes a healthy appetite and stimulates 
the digestive organs, with the result that, while the decrease of fatty 
matter is going on steadily, the subject, by taking a larger quantity of wholesome food, is 
enriching the blood and thus increasing muscular development, nerve and brain vigour, 
and generally gaining in health, strength, energy, and good spirits. Herein lies the all- 
important difference between the “ Russell” treatment and other methods ; the former is 
a builder-up of muscle, brain, and nerve ; the latter are debilitating in every sense. 


Rate of Twenty-four hours after commencing the “ Russell” treatment the 
Fat Reduction. Weighing-machine will prove that a reduction of fat has taken place, 
varying from $lb. to 2lb. (in severe cases of obesity sometimes more). 
This welcome decrease continues daily until the normal dimensions are regained, when, as 
before stated, the treatment may be dropped. This is not the case with other methods, 
for, as soon as the latter are abandoned, the fat deposits begin to form again. It cannot 
be too frequently urged that the “ Russell” treatment is permanently strengthening as 
well as permanently fat-reducing. 


Grateful Stout persons who peruse “ Corpulency and the Cure,” Mr. Russell’s 
Patients. standard work, will be struck by the convincing evidence as to the 
permanent value of the “ Russell” treatment, supplied in writing by 
hundreds of the author’s grateful patients. For obvious reasons Mr. Russell omits the 
names of his patients, but every original letter is carefully filed for reference at Woburn 
House as proof of dona fides. Medical men, to whom Mr. Russell owes the introduction 
of many patients, frequently verify for themselves, by reference to the original letters, the 
extraordinary cures effected by the “Russell” treatment and recorded by patients in 
“ Corpulency and the Cure.” 








On receipt of three penny stamps to defray postage under plain seaicd 
envelope, etc., Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Weburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., will be pleased to forward to all readers of “ The Strand 
Magazine" a gratis copy of his authoritative work, “ Corpulency and the Cure” 
(256 pages 8vo). It contains the most exhaustive information on the causes 
and cure of obesity, besid a th d testimonials from the author's 
patients, and as many extracts from the Press. 

All co ti treated as strictly private. 
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« « MARROWFAT .. 


(IN PACKETS) 
are simply delicious. They have a delicate and 
delightful flavour all their own, and are quite 
distinct from any others obtainable. A pint packet 
makes a tureenful of beautiful green peas, sufficient 
for ten persona. Ask your grocer for 


BEAULAH’S GREEN PEAS. 


FREE 
you Sample Packet Free on receipt 


PACKET. of stamp for postage AbpDuEss: 
J. & J. BEAULAH (Dept. 6, BOSTON, ENGLAND. 


In order that you may taste this 
delicious appetiser i 
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COMPLETE AS SHOWN. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED for COUNTRY MANSI 
HOTELS, FARMS, and PRIVATE houses” 


The Chimney can be Swept. Chok 
,ora ed Drain 
Cleared by any Man employed about the place, 


BE STRONG!!! 








Dumb Bells, and all the 
Bar Bells, Leading 
Ring Weights, Amateur and 

Chest Proiessional 
Expanders, Strong Men. 
os llustrated 

as made for SANDOW, Price List 1 Stamp. 


Sandow's Developer, 12/6. Sandow's Grip Dumb Bells, 12/6, post free. 
CHARLES HEAP & CO., Leicester St., London, W.C. 











TO SMOKERS. 


If you wish to spend a happy Xmas you MUST have a DECENT 
smoke, This is not always easy to get, at a reasonable price. _ Don't 
rely upon recommendations, but send 1/- for our Special Xmas 
Sample Box, containing 5 Cigars and 10 Cigarettes (all different). 














Try these and make a choice for i Cigars from 6/- per 
of 50. Cigarettes from 2/6 per 100. Price List free. 








Stains Grey Hair, 


No.1, Li ; 
Whiskers, and Eye- Mat, Tah Browns 


No. 2, Golden ; 


brews, a a, No.3, Dark Brown; 
stain the skin. Is No. 4. Black 
applied in a few Sent, secretly 
minutes Itisharm- eked, by post, 
less. Washable, Last- lor Is. 3d., 2s. 3d, 
ing. Restores ad, Se, and 
the Colour to the 
Root making detec- — 
tion impossible, and Medical Certi- 
* undoubtedly the ficate sent 
jeanest an 
Hair Stainer with each 
in the World. bottle. 






WRITE FOR UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
LEIGH § CRAWFORD peony 5 adn CONDONE 


FRILLED BUTTER MUSLIN. 


cyararms. a nay two — ~y Pay | 
Svda. long, 56in ie, 69 per r; by 
lid. per yd. Sample Book of Plain and Figured 
Muslins sent on at ori Curtain Tape, 
26 per box. ROLLER IN DS, from 1/6 
CARPETS. Oretonnes, Tapestries, Art Linens, 
Art Silks, Plushettes, Art Berges. Patterns on 
wal. Picture Book of Lace Ourtains, Roller 
B Oarpets, sepaon. Com Carpet, Matting. 
Tee. 


CORRINCE & CO., 33a Dent., Nottingham. 












“To APLIN & BARRETT, 
“ Yeovil. 


* I consider all your goods excellent ; as for the 
‘ST. IVEL* CHEESE, I have never tasted any- 
thing so delicious in all my expenence 

WiLLIAM C. HART.” 
Master Cook to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 
For 20 years in Her Magesty's Kitchen, 


SOLD AT ALL PROVISION STORE 


Smoky Chimneys Cured 


By using Jobn Cochrane's world-renowned 
PATENT “‘ ACHE” REVOLVING SHOKE-CURER. 
An instant and permanent Cure. The largest 

sale in the world. Over 100,C 00 in use. 

Delivered, carriage paid, to any address in the 
Tnited Kingdom, on receipt of Postal Order for 
12/6. Printed directions sent with each. Any 
person can fix them. State inside diameter of 
chimney-pot. Particulars monials 

the Sots Maaer— ( Established 1850. / 
JOHN COCHRANE, Sheet Iron Works, Kirkgate, LEITH, N.B. 



















Why Buy New Shirts when you can have 
your old ones made New again for a quarter 
of the cost? Refitted with best quality 
Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckbands 
for 9/71. Send us your 
old Shirts and they will 
returned Carriage 
Paid in a few days. Cash with Order. 
J. & S. Samvecs, Shirt Manufacturers, 
94, 96, 98 & 100, London Rd., Liverroot. 
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- Awldeal Gift!) 


i | 









YOu CANNOT 
SAVES TIME, MONEY, YS tT 
TEMPER. AND SPACE, THAN 
THIS 








eG, .\ Bi Stolzenberg 
i} 7 | System 
f py 


/ 


Wy ASS. , 
BT NNR Of Filing. 





SIMPLE, CHEAP, HANDY. 

The Stolzenberg Filing System is quite unlike any other. 
It is the Sinplest, Cheapest, Handiest, and most Perfect 
eee Inven my = suitable oo peivate or profes- 
sional person wi Ww corresponden.s, positive 
indispensable to large concerns. y 

Samples as follows :—6 octavo, 1/-; 3 octavo and 3 querto, 
1/6 ; 3 qua: to and 3 foolscap, 2/-. _} usic Fite, with “Stolzen- 
berg March Militaire,” 1/- complete; will bind £0 pieces of 
music at a cost of 6d. Explanatory caial:gue for the asking, 
if you mention Tax Srranp. 

he “Stanley” File will bind a light periodical at a 

cost of 4$d. 

Cabinets om the Building-up Plan from 19/- 


upw 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


The “‘STOLZENBERG” FILE CO., 
Leonard House, 50, Bishopsgate St. Without, 
London, Be 


you cannot do better than offer 


WATERMAN’S IDEA 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


None writes so easily, so fluently, or so 

surely. No other pen is so clean or so 

simple in use. It writes whenever 

wanted and never stops suddenly. The 
most reliable pen made. 

From 10/6 upwards, of Stationers, Jewellers, 
etc., everywhere. In Silver and Gold jor 
presentations. 

L. & ©. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden 

ne, London, E.C. 























Ton mG hk ek 


A TYPEWRITER 


doing all the ordinary work of the best 
machines, and that also 


WRITES IN BOUND BOOKS 


interest you? 


Send for Onsen “@” to 
The American Typewriter Co., 


87, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mae tel Mae Nae hy Hae Hy hte Dae ty Ma hae hy ie gs My Mie tae hy “Me "gs hy “He 






ee eee TS 






It is Xmas Time. 
Ricole Freres, Lid., for Xmas Presents. 






Exquisite Musical Boxes, the Very Best of everything in this class 
of goods, are to be pe tee at this firm's establishment, which has 
occupied the leading plaee in the trade since 1815. The Regina, 
Polyphons, and Harmonia self-players are world famous = ey of 
tone, delicacy of expression, and correct interpretation. rite for 
Catalogue 3, free to readers of Tue STRAND MAGAZINE. 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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practical, perfected motor vehicle. 


the ideal in Automobiles. 





The Oldsmobile 


Runs everywhere—snow, slush, mud, hills, valleys, rough roads, smooth tracks—the 
Simple in construction, strong in driving force, economical in operation, ever reliable, 


Flexible in gear, instant in response to the will of the operator. No vibration nor 
noise, it runs smooth as velvet, speeding from 10 to 25 miles per hour, the class of roads not 
entering into consideration. The best thing on wheels. ais 

The lowest price reliable Automobile made. Write for descriptive booklet to Dept. 2. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 








Trademark Registered. 


By its use the body is 
compelled to absorb large 
quantities of Oxygen from the 
air, thus oxygenating the whole 

the blood, 


channels. Rheumatism, Asthma, 
Indigestion, Nervous Troubles, 

ete., quickl disappear when 
XYDONOR is used. 


Mr. J. S. Saunders, Yorcs 
Sr., Tonowro, Owr., Can, writes: 
“Your Oxypowor in a short time 
eunred me of a serious attack of 
Rheumatic Gout of long standing, 
which had baffied my phy icians. 
My friends and my eit swear by 
Oxypowor.” 


Rev. Albert E. Black well, ; 


4, Tenay St, Rozetie, N.S. 
writes: “Dr. Sanche's Oxyponor 


has proved most beneficial in § 


Oroup, Anemia, Nervous Exhaus- 

@ tion, and Influenza. I have :lso found it very 

@ helpful in relieving the nervous strain occasioned 
by my pulpit and other ministerial work.” 


OXYDONOR lasts a lifetime and serves the 

who family. Beware of dangerous imitation«. The 

y name of Dr. Sanche is engraved on the genuine 
Uxypovon. Write for instructive literature 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York, 6) Fifth St., ~ oem Mich. 
5? State St., C 2268 St. Catherine St., 

“se —_— Montreal, Can. 








Physical Culture is the cry of to-day; it was 
the cry of the old Romans in times long past, 
and it always will be the cry. 

And why? Because bodily health will always 
he the greatest blessing man can obtain. 
Sandow, by constructing his patent Dumb-bells 
compressible, forces you to employ your will 
power, and it is only by this concentration of 
WILL POWER on each muscle involved that 
complete bodily health can be obtained. 

An illustrated Chart of carefully graduated 
Home Exercises is given away with the Dumb- 
bells. Prices, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- per pair. _ 

So'd by Athletic Outfitters, etc., and by San- 
dow’s Grip Dumb-hell Co., Sandow Hall, Savoy 
Corner, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

Descriptive Circular Sent Post Free. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
MARMALADE. 


Fottows & Barte’s Pateat 

Marmalade Machine _ renders 

the making of this delicacy at 
home a pleasure. 


Saves Time & Labour. 
No More Cut Fingers. 








Uniformly slices 3 oranges 
a minute. 

Price 1G/- net cash. 
pts Paid. 











i bm 
FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., sol St2isti.t4ee, GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


The Patent ** HANDY” 
KNIFE CLEANER 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
EH not only cleans aud 


blades or injure handles. 
An excellent Xmas or 
Wedding Present. 


Write for Address of nearest Agent. 


Avoid Cheaper and 
Worthless Substitutes. 











3 , CORNER 










PRICES: No. 1, 


abys Playground 


Patented in Great Britain, Germany, and U.S.A 


Will fold 4 fit in 
of the GA RDEN, DR WING- 


CAPITAL - A FIRE-GUARD. 
The very thing 
oA lay in perfect ys Convertible at will into R 

Rennie Croquet, Hat Stand, Easel, or Portable Cot 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE. 


12/-; No. 2, better finished, 16/-; 
No. 3, French Polished, Sith Rubber Feet and Silver 
Plated Mounts, a ol No. 4, with wertienl. Unc limbable ‘Sides, Pg po é.¢ ditto, and 
Fixing Diagonal Struts, special "to- age Paid 


y couventest 
ROOM, or NURSE 


teach children to walk and 





40/-. Mattress for C 
to any Railway Station in the United * 


VOTED ABELL & CO., 30, DUFFIELD, DERBY. 





THE CHILDREN 


KNOW THE VALUE OF 


SECCOTINE 


Read the following letters received by Messrs. M*Caw, Stevenson 
and Orr, Limited: 
“ When putting my little daughter (ag ‘ed 4) to 


bed to-night, we were talking of the Ass fate of 

TUBES Humpty mpty. *Couldn'’t anybody put him 

d together again?’ she asked. R. assured her that 

6 ” they all tried but ae, it. *Then why 
didn't they try S r di ded.” 





Another Lady writes 
ON SALE “ Seccotine is one ‘of my household is. My 
es - ty was  - ty os aeaeene, § and I said to 
er sadly : reak my hea * Never mind, 
EVERYWHERE. mammie, ‘she promptly replied, % rm stick it with 
Seccotine.” This is absolutely true. 


A PREE SAMPLE will be sent for trial on application to 


M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 


and 31 & 32, Shoe Lane, Ludgate Circus, Lendon, E.C. 


PROTECT cov, wer, roreniing, ane 


Feet, Corns, Bunions, 
YOUR and Cumbiatne are permanently 
cured by using . .. - 


FEET Dr. HOCYES’ PATENT 
ASBESTOS SOCKS & INSOLES. 
(Adopted by the a War Office.) 
Write for ll 
NO TROUBLE TO FIX, SIMPLY 
SLIPPED INTO BOOT. 

Made in Three qualities :— 
6d., 1/-, and 2/-. Sample pair sent 
on receipt of P.O. Address — 
Dr. HOGYES (Dept. 7), 

18, Queen Victoria 8t., London, E.6. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Terms for Export. 


































HOW DO YOU LIKE THIS ROOM? 


READ ABOUT THESE BARGAINS. DIRECT FROM 
THE WAREHOUSE TO YOUR DOOR 





For £2 isos. Gd. 


Lot 850.—Extra strong 4ft. 6in. by 6ft. Gin. Bedstead, iin. 
== Double Brass Rail, t. Brass pmo and Mounts, Fit- 
ranteed, a _ oven Wire tress on Strong 
5 nstalle eo, Tage oie : Ker Ong ‘porered Weal an = 
Belgian One pu ster, an wo good we 
Girige. ~ Pillows -: Dust-proof Ticks, The pry 
ar cogeinge paid any part e or 
bac. Marveilous 
Lot 851, BEDROOM SUITS, 1 Guineas.—In Real 
ve. $ft. 6in. Wardrobe, with Large Bevel-plate Cam 
, and Drawer under. Dressing Chest, with 2 Large and 
‘Small Drawers, also 4 Jewel Drawers; mvunted with 2 Swin 
rrors and Centre Mirror. Washstand, Marble Top, ful 
ay under; Double Row of Tiles in Back; h-' . 
; also 2 Chairs. Thoroughly well made 
amd nage Paid to per ot the rx the 
Daited Kingdom for 104 Guineas. take gil se 
Send for Book of 600 Bargains, anes 


RICHARDS & GOODINGS, 
Manufacturers, Dept. 53, Bull Street, SIRMINGHAM. 


ee 
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“ITS. A A JEWEL 


efficient. 
Cheaper tg my + = but just 
as good as the best 


a — Ye 







STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


For 13/8 ca ptage peld at tra Scotland or 
forward direct from the factory this charmine oe ae Ohina Tea 


Bervice in Peacock Blue and % Gold —y! and saucer for twelve 
stamps). Please do not forget it will be pid and carefully 
packed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents .— 





For 18/6 we will forward, carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), 
this complete Dinner Service. A. - new design in Peacock Blue. 
Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 com- 
plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
o/- extra. Don't forget, a paid. On goods for expos’ we pa 
carriage to English pny h and ship at lowest eee. Buy chi Ay*- 4 
bright from the potte: 
Our No. 8 eae. a real work of art, canta numerous illustra 
tions of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Deasert, and Uhamber Services, ts now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers 


Please mention Tas Staanp Macazive. 
Badged and Orested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, et<. 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 











\, RHEUMATISM. Lumbago, 4 
\\, BRONCHITIS. Neuralgia. cg 
“" IM 


e 


yt’« PASTE! 
i H 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 

j DOES NOT BLISTER { 

The most obstinate cases of Ruecmatism, Lowsaco, Nevrateia, 

&c., are at once relieved by the outward application of Suzpuar's 
Ontos Paste, together with an occasional dose of 


LASCELLES PILLS. 
st Prone OL HAA SE a, ae 
































there is nao. boot to equal 


Norris’ KNOCKABOUT, 
14/6, 21/-, & 25/-. 


This boot is made 
horseskin,and will keep the feet dry 
and warm in the worst weather. 
We can fit you by post. 
Send outline of foot 

standing. or boot, with 
remittance. Money 
back IF you want it. 


FOR WINTER WEAR 


of our celebrated 


56, Bishopsgate St. 
C. NORRIS, {= 4% % swimns tare 
8, neers, a. 
62 in, i m Street. 
Dept. 6, \s Ren. | 





























No Smoke. No Smell. 
No Glass Chimney to Break. 
Great Heat from little Oil. 


Barler’s Idea 














AFTER THE BATH. 


Cleanliness, Convenience & Comfort 
An ideal Sanitary Stove for —~ Halls 
and Passages, warming Bedrooms and Bath- 
rooms before disrobing, also for maintaining 
an even temperature in Sick rooms, Nurser- 
ies, Conservatories, &c., as well as many 
other daily uses and cases of emergency. 
May be moved from room to room as needed. 
Improved central draught Burner with re- 
movable Oi! Fount and Automatic Indicator, 
80,000 in use. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prices from 21/- to 60/- Descriptive Booklet Free, 


J. FOOT & SON, 
(Dept. O.H. 3,) 
171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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A Novel ana Useful Gi 


POST 
FREE. 


For full particulars see leafiet inside each 2-lb. packet of “ Provost” Oats, 


The Proprietors of the world-famed ‘ . 
Oats have for sometime felt a desire to 
their customers with a SPOON a ike 
their Porringer, would add to the ei 


of a dish of porridge prepared from t air > 
rivalled ce: 


THE “PROVOST” OATS 
CIFT SPOON 


is HEAVILY SILVER-PLATED 


throughout 


yy handle has a beautiful original 
has-relief most Rem pm engraved, 
uality of the metal and the style of 

ip are of the highest possible char- 


pees excellence, and consumers of parr 
would do well tosave the Coupons and del ight 
) young friends and children — a “Gilt 


»* asa Christmas Present, 


YOU MAY GET ONE POST FREE, cither 
(a) By forwarding 3-alb. ‘‘Provost’’ Oats Coupons and 6d. in cash, or 
(b) By forwarding 15-alb. Coupons and no cash. 
N.B.—The Coupons are attached to all 2 lb, packets of “Provost” Oats (sold everywhere), and if desired 
se coupons be can used for either Porringers or Spoons. 


Thousands of Rot tettese received 


dl with = Zz and Herwih 


American Spoons ad 


expressing the utmost delight and satisfaction 
of the Spoon. wh: 
| Solan —s Coupons an 


ich is superior to any of the 
d Cash to any Customer 


“‘Provost’’ Oats cooked in a “‘Provost” Porringer and eaten with a 
“Provost” Spoon: result—Perfect Porridge! 
R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, SCOTLAND. 











| 





COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA, 
INFLUENZA & CHILDREN’S COUCHS, 


THEIR COMMON SENSE TREATMENT BY 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 


VENOo’s LIGHTNING COUGH Cu RE stops 
an ordinary cough in one night. It does not 
merely smother a cough as the old-fashioned 
mixtures do, but cuts the phlegm, brings it 
away easily, clears the air passages, and 
protects the lungs; the cough then stops 
naturally. It is a scientific remedy endorsed 
by Medical Men, vastly superior to ordinary 
cough mixtures or any of the emulsions. 
Thousands of sufferers in Great Britain have 
been cured after having been turned out of 
hospitals. It has an enormous sale because 
of its superior virtue in all cases of Chronic 
coughs, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
influenza, and especially children’s 
Coughs. Ask for VENO's LIGHTNING 
Coucu Cure, 1/14 and 2/9, at chemists and 
medicine vendors everywhere, or post free on 
receipt of price from The Veno Drug Co., 
Hulme, Manchester. A valuable book 

on chest diseases with each bottle. 
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Your Fire 
Lit in 
Five 


BY 
‘ NEGO ; 


Seconds. _ FIRELICHTERS. 


No paper required. No waste of cinders. One of these Fire- 
lighters is quite sufficient to boil a kettle in a few minutes. 
Sold everywhere in packets of 10, price oes ; or twenty packets 
will be sent post free on receipt of 5s. P.O 
A Sample of these Firelighters will be sent post free on application. 
Sous Waoresate Acents ror tas Unirep Kixcpom— 
GENDALL & CO., 34, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 












Now Ready, the third (1902) edition ot the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD CATALOCUE OF 
THE POSTACE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Re-written and re-arranged through 

out, and brought right up to date, 

Gives the market price of every pomp 

stamp issued to Gcraber, Igor 

2,554 Illustrations. Latest, Cheapest, 
and most Reliable. 


Price 1/3 post free. interleaved 
Edition, Cloth Glit, 3/6 post free. 
Price List of 1,500 different ets and sets of Stamps, Stamp 
Albums (new 1902 Edition) and every requisite for Stamp 
Collectors, sent tis on receipt of penny stamp for ——- 
Monthly List of telic Novelties, 6d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 
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VilieOten Boot 


For Men and Women. 


Made by the GEORGE E. KEITH CO., 
CAMPELLO, MASS., U.S.A. 











OUR BUSINESS IS TO BUILD COMFORTABLE 
HOMES FOR YOUR FEET. 


Walk-Overs are the best made, best fitting, most comfortable, durable, and 
satisfactory boots that modern machinery and skilled labour can produce. 


IT’S A LONG STEP BACKWARD 10 THE NEXT BEST. 
The best advertisement of Walk-Over boots is the thousands of satisfied wearers. 
Only 


For 
One Price, Any Style. 


When you pay less you get less; if you pay more you merely increase 
somebody’s profits. 








Made of Calf, with 


The boot shown is = 
leather lining through- 


suitable for any season out and double sole. 


of the year, but espe- Will keep the foot dry 
and warm and sstill 


cially for the present. —S 
ook dressy. 














Walk-Overs are made in 200 styles and 141 different sizes and fittings. 
No foot too difficult to fit. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Trace outline of foot on — and measure with tape (as shown). 
State size usually worn and enclose with 17/- to our Mail Order 








Department. 
If boots are not satisfactory we will exchange or refund the money. 
Ilustrated Catalogue D Post Paid on application (*'™ SELP_MEASUREMENT) 





WALK-OVER SHOE CO., 


Mail - Department: 227, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 


LONDON—227, Oxford Street, W.; 140, Cheapside, E.C.; 80, Strand (under Hotel Cecil). 
GLASGOW 131, Buchanan Street inational Bank Building). 


Shops 
p { MANCHESTER —o6, Market Street. LIVERPOOL—9o5, Lord Street. 
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APPLES 


are pronounced by doctors to 
ba the most wholesome and 
|nutritious of fruits. When 
stewed, the one thing 


needed to make a delicious 
and an ideal food is a dish of 


BIRD’S Custard. 








NO EGGS! NO 


CUSTARD 
OWDER 


BIRD’S CustTarp is 


Pure, 
easily digested. 
article of diet for every-day use. 


Eggs 
CUSTARD never. 





A DAILY 
LUXURY. 





Nutritious, and 
It is a delicious 


Creamy, 


often disagree; BIRD'S 


__NO_ TROUBLE! 























EWELLERY SALE 





XMAS PRESENTS. 


You may live a good marty years in the world with 
ut again meeting with such a chance to buy GOOD 
JE WELLERY CHEAP as now presents itself in 


CRENFELL FRAZIER & CO.’S CREAT SALE. 


The pulling down of our premises makes it absolutely 
necessary that every article should be sold, and the 
fact that everything in our catalogue has been reduced 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. proves beyond doubt 
the genuineness of this sale. 

This is the first sale arranged by us, and we want 
you to take full advantage of it. 


Write to-day for our CATALOGUE, sent FREE. 


GRENFELL FRAZIER & 00.,** EoNpon we 


 [FIRESIDE 
READINGS 


are always pleasant if you 
have pleasant books. Why 
not add to your pleasure 
by reading our illustrated 
booklets relating tocycles? 


A POSTCARD only is required. 


The EADIE 


Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. Redditch 














ALL ABOUT: sss*****2*22ee=58 








FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 

The demolition of our premises 
removes one of the most historical an’! 
interesting pieces of old London. They 
were originally an inn, the balcony 
being used for over 100 years by the 
Sheriffs of London, to witness the 
executions at Tybura, the famous 
gallows where Jack Sheppard, Turpin, 
and other criminals were executed 

We are therefore issuing the only 
history of Tyburm ever published, in 
the form of a beautifu Souvenir, a 





copy of which we will present free to 
purchasers. —G. Frasier & Co. 





“------ TYBURN TREE 





‘STAMP BARGAINS) 


READ THROUGH. 


50 different without English. is.; 10 


SETS :—Queen's Heads, | le 
Gok ous’ 


Iceland, 9d. ; 35 Norway, 18. Wy ana 4d 









23.; 12 British Guiana, 1s ; 12 Mauritius, 18. ; be od.; 6 
Sarawak, $d. ; 5 Barbados, 3d. ; 7 Ecuador Jub hee. ; 30 Ouba, 
ls. 3d. ; 15 Persia, 9d. ; 9 Borneo, 9d. ; 6 Egypt, ed » One Vincent, 
4d. ; 16 Turkey, 64. ; ai Roumania. 7d. ; 50 Sweden, Is. ; 18 Greece, 
6d. ; 20 Bulgaria, 6d. ; 3 Curacoa, 2d. ; 5 Trinidad, 24 ; 4 Grenada, 
3d. ; 50 Australian, 18. ; 50 Colonials, 8d. ; 100 Colonials, 2s. 6d. ; 2 
St ‘Helena, 3d. ; 3 Bermuda, 2d. ; 5 Jamaica, 2d. ; 20 I inland, 94 $ 
25 Denmark, od. 

Packets:—100 varieties, comprising Argentine, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Persia, Hydera 
bad, Australian, Gold Coast, Brasil, Mexico, and ~re ul Le 

tee ean ane 


different Foreign and Colonial stamps, all guaran 
genuine, 10d. ; 250 ditto, Is. 6d. ; 500, 5s. ; 1,000, 178 6d. 
offer to beginne: s. Acloth bound, British made Album anc d 1,000 
assorted Stamps, 1s. od All kinds ot postage stamps bouzht, 
sold, and exchanged. Lists free. All postage extra. 


Special 














\ He MIDLAND STAMP 00., Cheylesmore, Coventry yj 
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The ‘‘EXPRESS’’ 


(Registered) 


English Lewer, 
(Keyless or Key 

indé 
mw £2 108. oo, 


is the Standard British Timekeeper, and is worn 
by more people than en Feed watch. 


It is guaranteed 
Manufacture 
BRITISH 2223 
Warranted 7 Years 
SPECIFICATION. First-grade English Lever Movement, Capped 
and Jewelled, Safety Winding Pinion, Chronometer Balance, and all the Latest 
Lmprovements. 
eS TERMS. Send 5/- and the watch will be forwarded to 
—_—_—_———————— you. If satisfied, complete the purchase in 
nine more monthly payments of the same amount; or HANDSOME PRESENT FOR 
FULL CASH PaYMENT. If the watch fails to meet with your entire approval, 
return it, and your deposit will be promptly refunded in full. 
No. 1 Illustrated Catalogue of Watches, Good Agents Wanted in spare 
Jewellery, Cutlery and Plate, Fancy time. Persons in regular employ- 
Goods, &c., Post Free ment should write for terms. 


J. G GRAVES, 15, Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 













































Dr.Pierce’s Electric Truss 
isa Marvel. Nothing like 
it. Best Retainer on earth 
and a Genuine Cure tor Rupture. 
World renowned. 27 improvem’ts. 
If ruptured, send a stamp, (any 
sort), for our “Booxuer No. 1. 

MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO.. 10 City Road, London, E.G, 
also, New York, San Francisco and Sydney. Mention this Paper 


Wrealk. 
ALEN women 


Can obtain strength and vigor 

































TZ.” A Won- 
derful Restorative. The most 
Scientific Electrical Appliance 
ever made. Drugs do not cure, 
i= This Belt does. Send stamp (any sort) 
for ay ~t 2.” j Write to-day: 
Paper. Pierce Elec Co., 10 City Road 
London, B. O., (also New York, San Francisco and iydnny$ 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
USEFUL. ORNAMENTAL. 
ELECTRIC TORCHES, GLOSKS, CANDLES, NICHTLIGHTS, Eto. 
















Are the best in the World, and the 


“HOOKON” HOSE SUPPORTERS 














EVENING STAR. | Crocns, 16/., 18/-, 20/-.)) Refills 1/-, 
No. LEN. WORT. PRICK REFILL. Canpies, 12 } mounted 
6 .. Sin, lon, 1. 1 Niertiicnts, 10 in 18 ct ; ; ; 
® .. 0in., oe, 12 va | Wartemstayns, 106. gold plate are an indispensable aid to the perfect figure. 
12 .. in., Bon, i. 2 4U goods post free. - —_ — 
Reautifully finished in heavy 
nickel plate or oxidized copper. ee To be obtained of all drapers. If you have any 
LIGHT OF ASIA. “FF * 56t naslow * B en 
Ladies’ Special in Leather HOPPER BROS., difficulty in getting them, write to the I. B. KLEINERT 
No. LEN. WoT. Prick. REIL! 18-19, Ironmonger Lane, Russer Co., 63, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., 
1 .. Sim, Son, &-. V6. > 
Bek ot a LONDON, EB. for name of nearest Stock-holder. 


BATTERIFS ARE THE FINEST MADE. 


im 1/- 
" Be Ease and Economy. 
See Silent Tread. 

Boots Wear Longer. 






HEEL PADS. 


If your bootmaker does net stock 
them, send us his address aad P.O, 
Stating diameter required. 


Tue ALUMINIUM CASTINCS Co, msm om 


GREENOCK, #8. 
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FOOTS’ 


PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE GHAIR. 


THE “MARLBOROUGH.” 


RECLINES, ROCKS, OR REMAINS RIGID. 


A combined Chair and Couch that conforms to every position of comfort and ease. 


Can be adjusted by the occupant to fit the 
Seat and Leg Rest incline independently to an 


body. The turn of a knob doesit. Back, 


angle. New Patent Fit-the-Back 


adjustment. Leg Rest can be detached. Ideal Chair for reading, resting, smoking or study. 


In health a luxury ; 


in sickness a necessity. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—* CHAIR COMFORT,” POST FREE. 


J. FOOT & SON, Dept. R.C. 3, 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
a __________ii____________.. 





One word describes 


‘PERFECT.’ 


Try one and see! 





5/-, Th 8/- & 12/6, 
Post Free. Write 
for Illustrated Oata- 
logue. Of all Sta- 
tioners, or send P.O. 


91 & 92, Gt. Saffron 
Hill, LONDON, E.0. 














Trial Bottle, y 






seeger’ol 


prepared at the Seeger Labora- 
tory, Berlin, is an absolutely safe 
and reliable means of restoring 
Grey or faded Hair to its original 
beauty and colour. It contains 
no lead, no merx ury, no sulphur. 
It has simply to be combed 
into the hair and remains per- 
manent and washable. re 
testimony of hundreds of users 
confirms the fact that it is 
absolutely innocuoua Medical 
guarantee with each bottle. 
State shade required. 








d. Bottles, 3/6, packed plain wrap- 
Trial Bottle, Trial Boltie: post free, 74. 
LOW, SON, & CO., 83:, Great Queen St., LONDON, W.C. 














Sines ll LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 395: 


Byeal in size and qualit 

to any machine. four years’ 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction 
machine sent on receipt of 5s. P.O 
for ONE MONTH'S TRIAL If 
desired to pay Ss. MONTHLY 


ing Machine Co., iséer, High 
Street, Camden Town, London; or 
63, Seven Sisters Road, and 14, 
High Road, Kilburn 

The neatest and most perfect fitting 
Knickerbockers, well —— to fit the 
figure, yet retaining freedom in every 
movemeut, are MoOa.ium's Patent 


KALS 
Kallets 


aT 
3/11 

free, ave ful skirt sets with advantage, while the 
he ba est eomfort surpasses that of any 








MoUatium's 






Stipa. 
List& from makers: 
WAALS tea. Porw.se a ee 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 


THE MAN .. 
WHO GETS THINGS DONE 


Is the title of a most absorbing article appearing in 
the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


PEAROUN 3 MAGAZINE. 


he first 
eisai ees ever 
published on the Pri- 
vate Life and Personal 
Characteristics of the 
Rt. Hon. JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN, 
and should be read 
by everyone, whether 
an admirer or not of 
the man who is un- 
doubtedly the most 
prominent figure in 
English politics _ to- 
day. 

In addition, the 
CuristMAS NuMBER 
oF ‘“ PEARSON’s”’ con- 
tains another of the 
famous ** Kettle’’ Stories, by CUTCLIFFE HYNE, also 
a Furi-Pace Portrait oF THE CapTAIN IN COLourRs. 

Also a number of Sensational Stories and Articles by 
such well-known Writers as ROBERT BARR, L. T. MEADE 
and ROBERT EUSTACE, G. S. LAYARD, and others. 


eR hE R/O thE B/E B/E Bb O/ bs O/B D/O bh Osh Oi tem 


ON SALE NOVEMBER 29th. CET IT! 
































ADVERTISBMENTS. 












DELIGHTFUL be GIFTS. 


The H. WHITE MANUPACTURING COMPANY'S specialities find inareasiag favour amengst experianced pur- 
chasers, who appreciate the combination of in design, extreme durability, with extreme moderation in price 


which they represent. 
As manufacturers possessed of immense resources, the Company seeure the first choice that the best markets offer, 


whilst their immense business, drawn from all parts of the Empire, naturally enables the Company to supply their clients 
with goods of the highest ible quality at prices that erdinary firms eannot ibly 

Sterling Silver presents = Totes and Gentlemen. The Company issue a Tist mse Soles in Toilet Silverware 
which will be mailed to every “STRAND” reader upon application ; also Booklets on Watches and Jewellery. Write to- 
night! Delay may mean disappointment. 


rT} 3% SELECTED GEMS. ovis 
The COUNTY Heavy 18-ct. Mounts. REPEATER 























ibe verre dunked a 



















A splendid {-plate Keyless Lever, with 
sureometer lance, fitted inte hens 
Soli Gold Cases. Built like and 


Louis XIV. Repeater. 2&5. 
A Magnificent 3 Epes, r, built upon the 







ay — like a £20 watch. Half- - old antique Louis odel. A superb 
Hunting or Full Hunting Cases The N° i pe hg my Demon. SF. Keyless {-Plate Lever of exceptional finish. 
Company's price x8 Diamond set eed, qviamend | yes, 358. with fine Chronometer Balance, Jewell 
£4-17-6. 3.—Diamonds, @7 1 r, £10; with gg, Gun Metal Cases. Ve 
= 10: thin. © useless bu old ide an 
In Solid, a 18ct. Gold Cases, 4 “Huby or Sapphire Centre ney Mounts. Re; ponte hours and quarters on 
7-15-0. ” 5 —Diamonds & Rubies or Sapphires, 28 15s. Se Musical Gen - A Perfect, Cooiemes' s 
—<—— Wa ery hig recommended as the 
The leave County: with Heavy * ¢ nt ipey egy as very best built, a erate-priced Repeater 
ject. ‘Gold falf or Full Hunting Oases. * §—Fine Diamonds. 410 1 yet produced. Free from complicated 
plain or richly chased, 9.—Superb Opals and Diamonds, &7 15s.; mechanism. 
5-5-0. smaller O a5. Sopggtalty out suitable for the wear of 
+ 10.—Diamon Military Officers. 


SIZE CARD FREE. 


Very Handsome Martins f Sie Pouh ond Cot, fo Bat 


Two Elegant Sones? 4 Comb, 40/-, 
or with Massive Silver Mirror, in Best Uase, @3- . oO, 
and complete with 2 Clothes Brushes, &4-5- 





COLONIAL ORDERS 











eA Pete end Gold Rubi anak = extm. , reoeive special attention. Imsured postage British 
lent timekeeper, 23 158. Solid Sliver r Olgar Onee, 23-2-0. Possessions, 2/6 extra. Elsewhere, s/-. Sent at 
Wonderful Value. onegrm, 2 6. the. Company's own risk. 





H. WHITE cr 1% ioe MANCHESTER. 





































































CUTLERY BARGAINS. 


'¢ hd 
REAL SILVA SOLID D WHI TE BONE | 
TABLE SPOONS 2 FORKS S/gpo0z.'!! BEAUTIFUL /VORY FINI: 
DESSERT DiTTo Sichor I TABLE KNIVES 6.002 
TEA SPOONS 2/6 00Z DESSERT KNIVES ~ é poz 









EVERY ARTICLE 
Guaranteed 


SAVE 
30 PER CENT 
HALF 













CARRIAGE 


PAID 
ON APPROVAL. 


Mrewisoue 


Manufacturers 
















x : : 
ry” 


mee 2//. THE SET 


PLATE BARGAINS. 


The illustrations shown —S all Ax quality Electro- 
Silver Plate. 
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No. 857. 


CIGARS FOR XMAS. 


Please Write 
for Our 
General 
Price 

List. 


Actual size 
of SI-KE 
Cigar. 


Sample 
Box, 


10/- 


50 Si-ke cigars—Borneo Leaf. Duty 
paid and post free. 

A choice, mild cigar. Delicate aroma; 
perfect and even combustion. The 
utmost cigar quality obtainable for ro/-, 
in boxes of 50, as we sell it direct to 
smokers without intermediate profits and 
expenses. 

One of our most popular Borneo 
Brands. 

Smoke five and return remaining 45 if 
not satisfactory. Money refunded in 
full. 


Martin Bros., 


Cigar Shippers, 
25, Cheapside 
London, E.C, 


Also at Guernsey and Havana, 
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fh i <Oieiin 
§ri.t ik a et 


the Peace 






o1\ 4 ae , a ’ ichtestl 
A he fi 

EASY ke SIMPLESI sie atest 

JUICK ; oe AFLTY device ever invented. NS 

- i uired t t th 

AND 2. 4 : CY tix og amg gel the 

Automatic Stropping 

ry aag lee 

wa m in, 

ys Kept & 


You may be miles from a 
barber when on your 








CLEAN DEVISEI 







69, 
cl 


Pos! Ha) 


PR 


The —_ CUTLERY Co., 
Reade « St., 
eae ie 
British Agent—R. 2) waa 
9, London St., London, F.C. 


WEAK KIDNEYS, 


Pains in Your Back, Nervous Debility, Weak Stomach and 
Liver, All Pains and Weakness, 


Are cured quickly and forever by our wonder-working Electro- Vigour. 
How quickly it soothes the aching nerves and drives the pain from the 
body ! How gently it warms and invigorates the weak stomach and helps 
it to do its duty! No remedy on earth is one-half so effective, gives 
one-half as much joy and pleasure to those who use it. It never fails. 


The Dr. McLaughlin Co.’s Electro-Vigour 


is no longer an experiment. It is hailed by thousands with loud praise 
because it cured them. Do not be in error. This grand appliance is 
like no other. It is new. It has all the o- points that are known in 
electricity. It gives a powerful current, but does not burn nor blister, 
because our special cushion electrodes make the current a warm, gentle 
glow, which exhilarates and relieves at once. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


Are you sick or in pain? Have you any trouble? If so, come to us, 
Let us help you. Our twenty-five vears of study are at your service. 
Our advice free. Call at our office and test our treatment free. See 
how wonderfully and how quickly it relieves pain and gives strength. 
It will surprise you. 
£1 oo REWARD will be paid for The Dr. MeLAUGHLIN CO.'8 

ELECTRO-V/GOUR which does not give a current which 
can be felt and regulated by the wearer. 


Free Test If you cannot ‘ all we will be glad to Free Book 


send you our beautifully illustrated book, 
telling you about our method—how it cures—and giving names and letters of 
hurdreds cured, It is free. Call or address. 














lid 1% ” 











The Dr. C. McLAUGHLIN CO., 164, Strand, London, W.C. 
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[BEST XMAS PRESENT 


A Two-Guinea Atlas for One Guinea. 











You Want a Good Atlas. You Want the Best Atlas. 








You Want the very Latest Atlas. Therefore you Want 


The Twentieth Century 
Citizen's Atlas of the World. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
o . JUST OuT. « oe 




















= _ 
Reduced Extra Crown 
Fac-Simile Folio. 
of the Art Canvas, 
Cover of the 21 /= Net. 
Guinea Edition, Also to be had 
Bound in 
in Half- Morocco, 
Art Canvas. 25/- net. 
eS x 





The Atias consists of 156 Maps (Mounted on Cuards), with Introductory Text, Statistical 
Tables, Descriptive Cazetteer, and Ceneral Index. 
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$ GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EUGEN SANDOWS$ 


SAYS 


I Cannot Explain 


within the limits of this page all the manifold advantages of my 
system of CURATIVE PHYSICAL CULTURE; but, I have at 
considerable trouble and expense published a short but comprehen- 
sive and thoroughly practical treatise, setting out how the system can 
be applied to the cure of a great number of disorders. This I wil! 
send on application, WITHOUT CHARGE. The system is equally 
beneficial to MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN. I do not profess 
to cure all ailments; indeed I will only undertake such cases where 
the patients’ own MEDICAL MEN WOULD RECOMMEND My SYSTEM. 


Do you suffer from Indigestion? . - , . Write to me 
From Constipation? . ; ‘ ‘ . » ‘ Write me 
From Insomnia? ‘ , ; ‘ a ‘ . Write me 
From Weak Lungs? . " ‘ , . . . Write me 
From Lassitude and Nervous Depression? . ‘ Write me 
From Obesity and its train of attendant evils?. . Write me 
From the results of a Sedentary life? . ‘ ‘ Write me 
From Over Indulgence. ‘ : : ‘ ‘ Write me 
From a Sluggish Liver? . : ‘ ; : ‘ Write me 


in short, are you feeling in any way dissatisfied with your bodily condition, uneasy 
about the future, conscious that you no longer feel the joy in mere living that ought 
to be your birthright? If so, WRITE TO ME AT ONCE, and I will send you 
WITHOUT CHARGE the treatise referred to above, a handsome volume of 
fifty pages, on Curative Physical Culture as it it may be practised in your 
own home. Read what I say therein. 
Send me your name, address, age, and occupation, and I will forward the 
book without delay. 


(Signed) EUGEN SANDOW, 
Postal Instruction Department, A, 
17-18, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 
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RONEATESTS » Auge PHOTOGRAPHY Yay 
ACHIEVEMENT 
This instrument, similar in |AEs 



























size to a small table stereo- 
scope, presents to the eye 
photographic views of objects 
In motion in a manner so 
life-like as to border on the 
marvellous. The pictures are 
reproduced with perfect steadi- 
ness and clearness, showing 
every motion exactly as in life, 
and can be viewed day or 
night without any special 
illuminating apparatus. 


Prices fre m £3 3s. 


Full Particulars and Cataloque will 
be sent on application to — 


British "utoscope Warwick Trading 
& Biograph Co., Co., Ltd., 
oe. 4-5, Warwick Ct., 


Led., 
ae 18-19, Great 
es Windmill St., | Hi : — 


\ London, W. | 
anatase A’ 


“~ 








VISIBLE WRITING 


IS THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF 
THE UP-TO-DATE TYPEWRITER. 


The COMMERCIAL VISIBLE .. 
has it in the only satisfactory way. Every written LETTER 
IS IN SIGHT FROM BEGINNING TO END OF 
PAGE. Saves immense labour and time in learning and 
operating the machine. 


SOME OTHER POINTS ... =; 
not foun | ‘ogether in other Writing Machines: Horizontal and 
Vertical Ruling Devi ice. Vertical Column Writing. Six widths 
of Line Spacing Writing in Colours Marginal Stops and 
Release Keys. _Ball-Bearing Carriage. Light, Elastic Touch. 
UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 
Cali and inspect it. or send for Illustrated Circular (post free). 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd., Dept. H., 






























THOS. EDWARDS & CO., Knott Mill 

(Dept. M.), DEANSCATE, MANCHESTER. 

Catalogues. 3900 illustrations. Free by Post. 

TOP OF THE NEWEST DRESS anv 
TREE DRAPERY 





Very Strona awo 
Beautiruuy FinisHeo 
in Punt Nicxe. Siwver 





































‘ Vy 

CHEVIOT F ABRICS. \\ | / ¢ 

SERCE Write for Box of QA 

. “ Patterns, Post a * 

Full Dress, ree. SF ¥ 

66 B 50.--Sac Coat, Perfect in action, 1/3, post free. MIDGET BANK, opens 

Ca 4 Winter Weight, Sapanatically on 40 threepenny pieces being deposited, 10d. FREE. 

ain’ wi oy = He — THE UREK«* CO. 7. Gloucester St., BIRMINGHAM. 

be ae, one wee SEER Sanne 
Bla>k & Colors. bh 36in. ————— EEE 
Patterns Free. == - § 









/ 
Car, Pd, 
A 


80 


B 53.— Most 
Perle Finish 
—=, Deal 


are 


sketch, 


t. powers @ Cy... Knot Mill 
maxsoats, M 





DIARY For 1903, 


together with some old Nursery Rhymes, Illustrated in 
) Colours, 


Q sanNnr FRE eB 


‘ to anyone who sends a Postcard, giving name and address, 


and mentioning 7he Strand Magazine. 
FRAME-FOOD CO., LTD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, aw. } 
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The Great Rule of the 


FURNISHING 

G LO B E COMPANY 
Is to give complete SATISFACTION, and the Firm allows no customer 
to retain any goods unless they are perfectly satisfied with them. Thoroughly 
up-to-date, substantial and artistic Furniture at manufacturer’s prices, 
and on your own terms. Simply tell us what you want, and it is sent, 


Carriage Paid, direct to your nearest Railway Station. Here are one or 
two specimens of value. 











Our SPECIAL PARLOUR SUITE, 
CASH, £10 10s., or CREDIT— 


&1 1s. down, and 10 wonthly payments of @1 1s.; or £1 1s. down 
and 21 monthly pyae nts of 10s. 





™ MALVERN “ 


SIDEBOARD, 
CASH, £5 6s., 
or CREDIT— 


10s. 6d. down, and 10 monthly 
payments of 108. Gd.; or 2 
payments of $s. 6d. 


The “ Malvern” Sideboard, 
3ft. 6in. wide, contains two sepa 
rate cupboards and two drawers 
of convenient size and more than 
usval depth. British crystal be 

. = = velled reflecting mirror, 34in. by 
_Our special Parlour and Dining-room Suite con- iin. pe LY pellet, Derte spin 
sists of Couch, Lady's and Gent.’s, and Four Small Chairs, disp of china. Top heavily 





In solid Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany throughout, 

Luxuriously Upholstered in best Saddlebags, Richly = ed, — the scawere, oud 
Embossed Figured Velvet, or Crocket’s Best Quality oe ¢ a in Walnut, Unk, 
English Leather Cloth, the backs being Padded with ! Sound made in irnedd th 
the same material. In ordering, please state the wood White ~ solid through 


and colour of coverings preferred out, no ‘Ceneene or facings used. 
: : finished with good quality lock: 


| and brasswork. 








THE “ DULVERTON” BEDROOM SUITE, 
CASH, £15 15s., or CREDIT— 


' 
&2 2s. down, and 14 monthly payments of @1 1s. each; or 29 
payments of 10s. a 

Wardrobe, ;ft. 6in. wide, over hig Both doors 
contain full-length Reflecting Mirror of sitish . rystal Bevelled 
Plate Glass. Two separate Hanging Compartments. Dressing 
Chest, 3ft. 6in. wide ; Dressing Mirror, 24in. by 16in., and attached 
are the essentially useful and fashionable Reflex Swing Mirrors. 
The Washstand, also 3ft. 6in. wide, is provided with a double 
back and eminentiy useful Shaving Glass. The whole Suite is 
made solid throughout in thoroughly seasoned Walnut, 
Oak, Satin Walnut, or Mahogany—no veneer of any kind being 
used. Two Chairs are included in the Suite. 


Money returned in full if not perfectly 
satisfactory. Ali Goods carriage paid. 


Whether you are furnishing or G LO Go E 

not, it will pay you to write for 

= 4-5" Te 

Cc oO; e Lists, e 

costs you nuthing, and will FURNISHING COMPANY 


save you pounds. (Dept. E.), Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 

















South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders receive special attention. 
BANKERS: London City & Midland Bank, Ltd., Islington Braneh, Liverpool. 
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‘The improvement that can be effected in 
the memory by taking pains is so immense 
and so little realised that |! consider Mr. 
Pelman one of the benefactors of the human 
race."—-WILLIAM T. STEAD. 





Mental 
Work 


Mental 
Worry 


Which ? 


HEN mental work becomes mental worry it tells its own tale of lack of training, of an unorganised 

brain and a defective memory. A properly-trained brain works naturally and easily, and without 

effort or pause—making thought a pleasure But the ill-trained brain will not work without big effort 
and much loss of time 


MEMORY IS THE BASIS OF ALL BRAIN WORK, 
Thus a man’s success or failure depends largely upon the quality of his memory. A man may have know- 
ledge and great natural ability, but unless his memory enables him to profit by the treasures of his brain he is 
in no better position than the uneducated man In a word, Brains are everything— Memory is the key io the 
Bran. Do not let a poor memory hinder your success in life. 


ORGANISE YOUR MEMORY BY A COURSE OF 


Pelman’s System of Memory Craining, 


which will texch you how to use your brains systematically and turn failure into success 
The Pelman System aims at the Scientific Development of the NATURAL Memory, and is therefore 
INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS, CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES, BUSINESS MEN, &c. 
A course of lessons will enable anyone to master a book in one reading ; to coach himself for any examination ; 
to remember lectures, speeches, dates, names, facts, places, etc., etc., to learn Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Mathematics, History, Geology, Physics, Navigation, Languages, Electrical Engineering, etc., etc. 
A course of lessons makes every minute spent in study profitable. Subjects learned twice as easily, and 
retained permanently by the memory. No matter how bad your memory is—Pelman’s System will make it 
good. No matter how good your memory is—Pelman’'s System will make it better. The System is no mere 
theory, but a sractica/ course, the success of which has been 


PROVED BY PELMAN STUDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


to-day for a Free Copy of Mr. Pelman’s explanatory booklet, 
** Memory Training : Its Laws and their application to Practical E 
Life.” Sopp. Sent post free on application to the Secretary, 
PELMAN’S SCHOOL of MEMORY TRAINING (Box 70), 4, Bloomsbury St., London, W. 
Melbourne: @.P.0., Bex 402. Munich ; Mozartstr. 9. Paris: 9, Avenue de Neuilly. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


HITE'S 


z= | RUSS 


(No Steel in Band.) 
Effective & Light. Equally 
comfortable in an erect 
or reclining position. 
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“DLLVIDS 
IILSV 
fo spury IV 


2 $1138 xia 


‘SdWOOD 


Consultations, Pescetytive | Cir- 
cular, Price List, &. 


h 
Insies on Raving IW HITE & Co., Ltd. ~~ 


White's Truss. 
Those bearing our name & 
stamped on the brass 
lever are alone genuine. 


Two doors from Hay market 


Se MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


MOURNING *& "0-0Av 


BARKER'S. 


WIDOW’S SUITE, 


Two our NEAS, consisting of nee 
NET ANTLE, SKIRT, and ample 
BODICE, MATERIAL. It superior 
quality 24 Gns. Complete, or if sold 
separately the Skirt of various specially 
made Mourning Fabrics and Bodice 
Material, 18/9 and 25/9. 

The MANTLE, trimmed Silk Crape, 

lined through, 19/11 and 21/9. 
The Smart Marie Stuart BONNET, 
411 and 6/11. 

No matter how remotely a may be 
situated, send us a post-card ssking for 
our latest Mourning Catalogues, and you 
can shop as easily as if you are resident 
in London. N.B.—No. I Catalogue is for 
goods up to 2 Gns. per Garment, No. 2 
Catalog.e is for more expensive goods 


Mourning supplied on in- 
staiment principle. Terms 
on application. 































Note correct address: 












Est. 50 Ye rs. Female Attendant 
Beware of inferiorimitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, &c.) 





ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, 
HANDS & EYES 


GROSSMITH’S 


lf rize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation for 
excellence of construction and durability. 
They are most comfortable, exceedingly 
light in weight, and unsurpassab le in their 
life-like movements. 


The Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 


are easily adjusted, and the colours perfectly 
matched ; mobility can generally be obtz 1ined 
in accordance with the action of the natural 
eye. 





Prize Medals: 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &c. 


Established in Fleet Street 1760. 





lilustrated Catalogue. S post free of 


W. R. GROSSMITH, 110, Strand, London. 














215, 217, 219, 221, BOROUCH HIGH ST., LONDON, 8.E., 
and also at 34, 40, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, N. 

















Write for particulars of Harvey's Patent’ 
“Library” Pneumatic Dusting Brush. 






For removing dust = 
Kooks, Shelves, &c., 





THOMPSON BROS.’ 


SPECIALITIES. 
DINNER JACKETS, 
3O/- 


To Measure. Silk Lined. 


DRESS SUITS, 


FROM 


4O- 


To Measure. Silk Lined. 

Patterns and Self-measure 
Forms post free. 

TEOmMmrprsonNn BHROSB., 1.td., 


3, Oxford St. W. ..... 84 Bishopsgate St. 
(corner Charing Cross Rd.), ~~ Without, E.C. 
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Aremarkabletreat- 
ment that reduces 
weight 28Iib. a 
month and im.- 
proves the breathing. 
Perfectly safe and 
harmiess treatment 
fully described, free 
to all. 
Every person who is suffering from 
too much fat car easily be reduced 
in weight by a new and remarkable 
treatment that quickly removes 
all superfluous fat in either sex at 
the rate*of 7lb. a week. sa 
home treatment that every. 
one can easily follow, and is guar- 
anteed to improve the health and 
reduce weight a pound : a day with- 


out the slightest capemvemionse, 
Do not be afraid of evil conse- 
quences, the treatment is perfectly 
safe, is natural, and gives such a 
degree of comfort as to astonish 
those who have panted and per 
spired under the weight of ex 


cessive fat It gives the heart 
freedom, takes off the big stomach, 
enables the lungs to expand natur 
ally, and you feel a hundred 
times better the first day you try 
this wonderful home treatment. 
By sending your name and 
address to the Fell Formula 
Association, 15, Century 
House, Regent Street, Lon- 
ion, W., you will receive FREE, 
full description of this simple 
method which will enable you to 
reduce yourself to normal weight 
at home at a very slight expense. 
THE op te i 
POSTED TO YOU 
in a perfectly plain # ao envelope, You will be 
delighted to learn how easily and surely all superfluous 
fat can be removed. 


BXCESS OF FAT ENDANGERS LIFE. 





— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A Fortune May Await You. | 


Opportunity Knocks at your Door. Will you Answer? Read carefully the following facts. 


Qn December 2!, 1871, a lady named Brown died at 28. Hertford 
Street. Lon..on, leaving an enormous furtune, exceeding £300,000, and 
as she had ovt made a will, nor appeared to have any near reiatives te 
claim her great wealth, her estate was administered by the Treasury, 
and then paid inte the Court of Chancery to await a claimant. There 
it would have probably remained, as no ope knew where the rightful 
heir was to be found. Advertisements were inserted in newspapers 
inviting relatives to make application for the money ; and years alter- 
wards, quite by chance, one ot these was see. by the heir—a poor man 
—living in complete ignorance of the great wealth due to him. He 
accordingly made application as directed, and on June 21, 1880, duly 
received this vast fortune. 

Similar information to that which proved of such extraordinary 
value to this fortunate man is contained in a most valuable ister 
published by Messrs. A. W. FOSTER & CO., 19, VULCAN HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C,, called “ FOSTER'’S LIst OF 
HEIRS,” price, post free, Is. 6d., by Postal Order. Nearly £100,000,000 
lies buried in the Court of Chancery awaiting claimants, and 5,000 

rsons have been advertised for by the Court of Chancery and 

rustees toclaim this and other money. Yet this fact is known to but 





few people, hence the vast sums that are not claimed; and Messrs. 
FOSTER & CU. have collected all this valuable information together 
into a Register which will undoubteuly be the means of enabling lar 
numbers of people in all parts of the country to claim what Tightly 
belongs to them. 

Every page of this book, as it was formerly published, has been 
carefully revised, and many thousands of new names have been 
added. In its present enlarged form it contains invaluable 
information about unclaimed money and estates which cannot be 
obtained from any other source. New names have been added 
right up to the present time, and “Foster's New List of Heirs” 
is now the most complete, correct, and up-to-date bouk on the 
subject published. 

It would almost seem as if people were too busy to notice the chances 
of life—vpportunities are being continually missed for the want of a 
little trouble and inquiry. Do not be amongst this number. e 
earnestly recommend our readers to get a copy of “ FOSTER’s LisT 
OF HEIRS” at once. It may easily prove the great opportunity of 
their lives. A fortune may await them as it did many other people 
who lived in ignorance of money being due to them. 


iS YOUR NAME HERE? 


The following List contains a small selection from Foster’s New and Revised List of Heirs. If your name is not 
here. it is probably in the fall List, which also contains fuller particulars about ail the names here reprinted: 




















Abbott Bryan Cartwright Dunton Gold 
Adam Bryant Chambers aniell Goode 
Adams Brydges Chatterton Jarling Goodwin 
Alder Burke Child Javidson Goodyer 
Alderton Burns Chitty Javys Gordon 
Aldred Burrell Clark Jawson 
Alexander Baddeley Coates Jean 
Allan Raker Cocker ngby 
Arden Baldwin Cockerill Villon 
Armfield Colburn Jixon 
Arnell Ballard ‘o dod 
Arnett Banks Collington odd 
Arnold Barnard Collins douglas 
Arnot tu mbes Jraper 
Arthur Barnett per vriver 
Ashley Barry Cornish duke 
Ashton Baskett Court Eccles 
Ashworth Bath Cousens Elliot 
Aston Baxter Cowley lliott 
Atherton Bayliffe Cowper lvin 
Atkins Bayley ‘ox miley 
Atkinson Rayne Craig vans 
Avery fo Cras! verson 
Avid h Gener en 
Ayre Be laey Crichton ?dmondson 
Ayres Bennet oft v 
Acland Bentley Crosscombe Ellis 
Alcock enton Cummings Ewens 
Allen Berrow Cunningham Falconer 
Allison Bickley Curry Farmer 
Anderson Bidadles Chapmsn Fenton 
Andrews iggs Chadwick Finch 
Anthony Bignell Champion Findlay 
Ashby Bird Christie Fisher 
Astworth Bish Chubb Fitzro: 
Austin Black burn Clare Fletcher 
Badger kett Clark Flynn 
Bailey Blades Clarke Fowler 
Baillie Blair Clayton Fom 
~ ls Blake Clough Fe 
mford omer leman Foster 
Barker Bolden Collett Fowkes 
rnes Bolton Colsell Frampton 
roe Bouvhley Cook rence 
rrell Bowden Cooke 
ateman Rowers Coote Farrer 
tes Bow ler Crane ell 
heard Bowley Crawford Fleming 
Beckett Bowles Crawley Flemming 
Bell Bowman Cripps Forster 
s lam Royd Crispe Foster 
nnet Bradshaw Cross Fox 
Brain Crouch Francis 
Bette Brooke Cull Faller 
van Briee suthell Garrett 
ynon Bri yavey George 
Bickly Bright Davies Gibbons 
Sin field Bullock avis ibson 
Bingley surges Day Gifford 
sire! Burn Dear Ginnett 
Sirkbeck 3urt Jeemi h 
Slackall Burton Jent Goodsham 
Slakey Bush exter Grafton 
3omford Buswell Nick rant 
journs Bute ickens Gray 
Bourson Butler Jickson reen 
Brameld Buxton Jodeworth Gre 
Brasted Cameron Jouglas Griffith 
Brennand Campbell ove ale 
—- Canning rake Gardner 
Brinkworth Capper yrayton Gee 
froad Carpenter Junbar Giles 
trooks Oarr Juncalf Gilpin 
Brown Carter yunn Glover 





In addition te the names in the Chancery Court 
New List of Heirs” contains particulars of thousands of heirs who 
have been advertised for in the leadin 
trustees, who would only be too 
rightful owners if t 


claimed 






































Hutcheson Marshall ‘otter Shicker Tyrell 
Hutchins Martin -owell Shipman Tilley 
Hutton Mason -reston Short Townsend 
Hyde Massey -revost Shotter Travers 
Ibbotson Mathews Priest Simpson Troy 
Irving Matthews -ulford Sims Twigg 
Innes McDonald rkin Singleton Unwin 
Irby M'Farlane rry Skinner Upham 
Ives McKewan Patterson Skipper Underhill 
Jackson Medhurst *‘ayne Sleigh Upton 
James Milbourne -earson Smith Vernon 
Jefferies ler *enny Smither Vaughan 
effrey Missett ,enton Somers w 
Jenkins Mitchell Perks Soper Waldron 
Jephson Moore Peters Spry Wales 
Jessup Morris ’eterson Spurgeon Walker 
Johnson Moriarty Phillips Stacey Walkley 
Jennings Mount Pickering Stallion ‘alter 
Jobson Moyle Pole Steers Watkin 
John M urphy Poole Stevens Watson 
Jones Id Pope Stevenson Watts 
K eedwell ackenzie "ratt Stewart Webb 
Kelly pherson Price Stock Webster 
Kempson i Prior Stone ells 
Kenny Martin -ritchard Storey est 
Kennett Maw Prosser Story White 
Melver *roctor Sutton Wild 
ay teal Quarterman Sun mers Wilkie 
e w Milfield ae Summersgill Wilkinson 
K ilb: Morgan msey Sward Williams 
K night tai Reader Swindall ade 
bh nill Murray eed Symes Wake 
K nott M r Reeder Symons Wall 
Lansdale Nasmith Rennie Syms Wallace 
Lawler Naylor Ridley Salmon Wallis 
Lawson Negus Righton oz Walters 
Lay Nelson Robertson Shefford Walton 
Leach Newbold Robinson Shelton Ward 
Lee Nicholas Rors Sherwood Warne 
ev Nisbett Rozier ew Watkins 
Lightfoot Noble Russell Shewen Werley 
Lloyd Norris Ravcliffe Shore Weller 
Lockett Neale Rawlings Simpkin Whitaker 
Long Newman Skelton Whitcomb 
Longhurst Newton Reeve Slark Wihkins 
Longley Nicholls Reynolds Slemaa William 
Loveridge Nicbelson Rice Smart Whitfield 
Lowe Nutt Richards Sparrow Whitley 
Lowth Oakley Ridgway Spence Willmott 
Loyal O'Brian Rigby Spicer WitLers 
Loyde Oddie Riley Staines y 
Lam Ogilvy Roberts Stalker Woodward 
Lane Oldfield tobins Steele Woollett 
Laurence Oliver Robson Steer Woolley 
Lawford O'Neill toebuck Stephens Wray 
Layton Owen Rogers Stephenson Wren 
ch Usborn Rolfe Stickney Wrench 
Lees Osborne Rose Btockdale Wright 
Leigh Page Rowland Stones yynne 
Lewis Paine Senderson Stork Williamson 
Little Palmer Sargent Street Willis 
Llewellyn Parker Saunders Sutherland Wilmot 
Logan Parsous Sawden Tanner Wilson 
Lord rrin Scott Taylor Winter 
Loveday Phillips Seabrook Tennant ix 
w bhiy se] Thomas ' ol ff 
Lucas Pickford Sewards Thompson Woodall 
Luke Pike Seymour Thomson Wootton 
Lynch Pipe Shand ‘on Wrigley 
on Pirie Sharp Tomlins Yeoman 
alony Pitkin Shaw ip Yeomans 
Mantle Plumbe Sheldon Tubby Young 
Mardon Pooley Shepherd Turk Yuill 
Mark Porter Sheppard Turner Youd 





mow A FORTUNE WAS MISSED. 
Nottingham. At Wakefield, only a few hours’ pune away, a legacy 


» 
hey could te found, 
»perty and money are actually in complete 
te advert se for 


their good fortune, otherwise there would be no 


them. The money may be sorely needed, yet the heir, knowing nothing 


Register, “ Foster's 


newspapers by Solicitors and 
to hand over the money to the 
Yet the heirs to this un- 


about it, dees claim his own. 

A ing newspaper reports the following case, which we quote in 

proof of this statement :— 
“Tragic! Aman named in Walter Roper has died in the 

Utmpest poverty, apd in ong of the lowest and most squalid slums of 


of £2,000 and an annuity of £300 had been await 


but his whereabouts were not »nown ” Could Fate be onkinder than 


ing him for some time, 


this? Yet a similar loss may be sustained by anyone who neglects to 
make sure that they have not been inquired for. 
No reader of this paper should miss the opportunity of sending for 


“ Foster's New List o 


Heirs,” which costs so little, and contains such 





a quantity of valuable information about tens of thousands of Heirs. 
Instructions are given in this book how to (if poor, free ef 
cost) until the amount claimed is recovered. 

Send to-day a Postal Order for Is. 6d. to A. W. FOSTER & 0O., 
VULCAN HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., and yeu 
Teegive the List a} once. 
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IN USE FOR 
MORE THAN 


ENE GO rears 


DR. ROOKE’S roor4.a 


SOLAR ELIXIR an. 
ORIENTAL PILLS 


The Unfailing ey 
for Asthma, Anemia, 
Goengumntion, Sitousntes, 
saesee. Genera! Debility, 
nd all Diseases of the Nervous 
System, etc., etc. 

These Household Remedies have been in use 
for more than SIXTY YEARS by the English. 
speaking race, and ought to be in every home. 

TO EVERY APPLICANT 
during the next 30 days, in addition to the 
sample bottle of Dr. Rooke’s SOLAR ELIXIR 
and box of Dr. Rooke’s ORIENTAL PILL Ss, 


we will send ab-olutely free of charge a cop y of 
DR. ROOKE'S ANTI-LANCET, 


a book of 80 pages, showing 














he principl f Life and 
Deat and origin “of “al PENNY 
iseases. Send at once trree 
penny stamps for postage to STAMPS 
DR. ROOKE’S LABORATORY, FOR 
LEEDS 
| (Please mention Magazine). FREE TRIAL 














SAMPLES, 














aa Pocket Lamp. 


READY FOR USE. 


THE SMARTEST NOVELTY 
OF THE DAY. 





Gives out thousands of 
bright flashes. Ready for 
any emergencies by pressing 
the button. Well made and 
compact. Size 3} by 2}. 


price &/Z post rnee. 


J. W. ROWE & CO., Successors, 
15-16, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


WOODS’ PATENT GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & BEDSTEADS 


Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed. 


Gu ~~ + : EXHIBITED 
For Five YEARS. 
TTT Carrying ONE TON 


AT 
Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
AND OTHER 
Exhibitions. 
Catalogues and Prices free on 
application to the 


LONGFORD WIRE CO., LTD., WARRINGTON. 
Office—61, St. ary Axe, Liverpee! Offico—169, Duke Street, 
Please mention this Magazine. 
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GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, 











The DECEMBER issue of 


[™ SUNDAY STRAND 


Contains 200 Pages and about 200 Illustrations. 





Complete Sieawtan by 


JOHN OXENHAM. JOSEPH LINCOLN. FRED M. WHITE. 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. G. E. FARROW. E. NESBIT. 
AGNES GIBERNE. ORME AGNUS. MARY STEWART CUTTING. 


E. BURROWES. 


Also a Complete Novel by 
JOHN K. LEYS: 


“THE MISSING DIAMONDS.” 
WILL ANY MAGAZINE SURPASS THIS LIST? 


Retiaben hw 


THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
“CHRISTMAS WITHIN AND WITHOUT.” 


REV. J. H. JOWETT, M.A. 
A CHRISTMAS “BIBLE TALK.” 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. By A.B. COOPER. Illustrated by some 
of the best Black and White Artists in the world: Crecit Atpin, Lovis WAIN, 
S. Becc, A. FORESTIER, FRED BARNARD, FRANK CRAIG, FRANK DADb, 
Lucien Davis, MAx Cowper, etc. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING ORGANISTS. 
By Dr. J. LANCE TOMLINSON. With Original Music and Autographs. 


“THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE.” In Deaf and Dumb Language. By PAUL. 
PRESTON. 
THE PHANTOM AT JOHN BULL’S FEAST. By Dr. GREENWOOD. 


Amazing Statistics of Crime, Insanity, and Pauperism attributable to Alcohol. 


“CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS.” Numerous Illustrations by a Famous Artist, 


showing how to Decorate Churches, Halls, and Homes. 
CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. By the EDITOR. 
PUZZLE COMPETITION. By UNCLE GEORGE. 


Etc. Etc. Etc. 





THE SUNDAY ernane’e | CHRISTMAS NUMBER is one of the greatest efforts in magazine 

preduetion ever attempted. both Hs Pictorial and Lite side it is unique, and everybody 
should make a point of seeing it 

p@ ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. -# 


Price ONE SHILLIncG. 
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IT FRE 


H. SAMUEL 


sends his worid-renowned 


“ACME” LEVER 


“—o > / = ONLY. 


TEST IT FOR A WEEK. IF SATISFIED, REMIT BALANCE, 20/-, 
sou siver case. tine trate] A SOlid Silver 
Saedter Tyuue tome 25/.. Albert FREE ! 


Full amount returned if dis-| to all sending full amount, 
entiofied. 25/-, with order. 
Send a Post-card now for H. SAMUEL’S 


GREAT FREE CUIDE. 


The Perfect Money-Saver. Contains 260 Pages, 
a Bargaine. Ladies’ Gold Watches, 21/-; pay A, Watonen ae, 
jlarm Clocks, 1/6; Gold Brooches, 2/9 ; éutiery, Plate, etc. i 
THE BEST SEASON’S GIFTS. ALL LATEST DESIGNS. LOWEST PRICES. 
Free by Return Mail for a Post-card. 
VALUABLE FREE GIFTS TO ALL BUYERS! Do not delay I Write now I 


H. SAMUE L, MARKET STREET, Manchester. 
























Sema id. Stazmp for Pazmphiecet, 


WHY TO AVOID SUGAR. 


Sugar provokes and nourishes Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, and numerous Skin 
Troubles, Every sufferer should 


USE ONLY 


PORCHERINE 


250 Times Sweeter than Sugar. 


Safest, best, and most eeonomical sweetener. It is cheaper than sugar in use, and is simply invaluable in gouty, rheumatic, 
diabetic, and eczema troubles. 


Small size Flask, 2/-; equal to tilb. Sugar. Large size Flask, 6/-; equal to 45ib. Sugar. 
Post Mee on receipt of P.O. or cheque only. Enclose 1d. stamp for Pamphiet and fuller particulars post free to— 


? PORCHERINE, Ltd. (Dept. 2), 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
————— —— —— EEE EEE OOOOOOOOEOEEemnDo>aaor>r>r>nqqQQr>D]QO QV OSESLSgSgSygSSSoo lll 














Beauty For Women 


An Illustrated Book 
There is no use disguising plain facts. The 
Explaining Everything SENT FREE. girls and women whose chests are hollow are 
avoided by men. They remain at home when there are parties and balis. They grow upand become a part of 
the vast army that the world cruelly calls “old maids.” It is the woman with perfectly deveioped bust and 
well-rounded shoulders who receives the most attention. It is she who has a host of admirers in her train 
You know this is true. Everybody knows it. All girls and women were intended by Nature to have a fully 
developed bosom. If the growth is retarded or backward, or if the busts have shrunken away and 
disappeared, all that is needed is proper scientific aid to help development along. For this purpose nothin 
is to be compared to Vestro, that truly ponderts aoa that enlaxges t bust six inches an 
causes the flattest chest to deaelope rfectly. It is the discovery of eminent scientists, and can be as safely 
and successfully used by invalids as by the healthy. It is absolutely harmless, afid is endorsed by the best 
Physicians. Im order to make it perfectly plain what Vestro is and what it does, a special book has 
n prepared for free circulation. It contains pictures, names, addressesand correspondence of many 
women who have used Vestro with gratifying success. This book can be absolutely free 
by all girls and women whese busts are eveloped. Simply write and ask for it and a free 
copy will be sent, sealed in a plain erve' . by return mail. A afd. stamp should be enclosed 
to pay postage. This book is not intended for the idle and cumious, but for those who really want 
to be fully developed and beautiful. WRITE TO-DAY. Address— 


AURUM CO., Dept. K.X., CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S.A 
Remember a Letter to America requires Sid. Postagn. 
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THE DUCHESS. 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
PACKED FREE, £1 


PURE WHITE TRANSPARENT SPIRAL 
FLUTED CHINA COMBINATION TEA 
& BREAKFAST SERVICE 





Badged Ware for 
Schools, Hotel., &. 
Estimates 

Free 


The Duchess as here shown. consisting 


(7in.), 6 Breakfast Plates (Sin.), 6 Break- | consisting of -—12 Meat 
fast Cups and ~aucers, 6 Egg Cups, 1 Tea 
pot (lépt.), 1 Milk Jug (ipt.), 1 Breakfast | 12 Cheese 


Muffin Dish, 1 Breakf «st Dish (12in.), 1 | ble Dishes, 1 Stand. Co. 
276. 


Slop Lasin, 1 Cocoa Jug ppt ),) Sugar esdios Paid, Packed | Tea a, Dinner, 
Geld Free. Wri 


Basin, &1, with Soli andles, 24 














YOU FEEL 


A DELIGHTFUL SATISFACTION 
Every time you use a Foots’ Bath 
Cabinet. There is no vanger what- 
ever of being burnt, and you are not 
fastened inany way to the Oabinet, 

All the invigorating and beneficial 
delights of every form of Hot Air or 
Vevour Baths can be enjoyed pri- 
vately in your own room. Folds up 
when not in use. 

Dr. GORDON STABLES says — 
“ Foots’ Bath Oabinet is the best.’’ 

Send for “‘ Bath Book” Free. 
J. FOOT & SON, 
Dept. C.B. 3, 
71, New Bond Street, London, W. 

















Single applicatio®® 
ACTS LIKE MAGIO. 


s|me een Dinner Service, | Free Pair of our 10/- Vases to every Purchaser of this Set 
of :—6 Tea Cups and Saucers, 6 Tea Plates | in ate Peacock Blue som, and Duchess Tea and ree Set. The Three Services 
12 ees Plates, 2 Sauce i | yusT OUT.— Post Free to all ro write for it. Our New 
Yishes, 12Soup Plates, | and Beautiful Art Potter 
ish (14n.,, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Covered | 5 re Dishes, 1 Soup Tureen, 2 | and Gold, with the latest c! 


Album, Illustrated in Colours 
t design of the Fenton Pottery 
specialistsin Afternoon 
Dessert, Chamber Services, Vases, ete, 
Money returned if not approved, 
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For the preparation of delicious 
soups & light nourishing entrees, 
there is nothing so useful and 


economical as Lemco. 


One ounce of Lemco goes as far in the 
kitchen as two pounds of lean gravy beef. 


The Liebig Company's initials LEMOO are placed on every wrapper and jar to protect you from substitutes 























| ate. E. C. BREDIN, Champion 
HEALTH Athlete and Record Holder, Author 
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| of “ Running and Training,” has, in 
| late manager of Sandow’s Postal 
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STRENGTH | Instruction Depart- ‘ 
——___ 


conjunction with Mr. H. SMEED, 
ment, devised a 


j very much improved 


| system of Physical 
ACTIVI T | Training, and they will 
— t fe 


¢ pleased to forward 


| Particulars to ladies 
CARRIAGE | seen 30 \gorous 
—___—_— perma Write 
BREDIN & SMEED. 
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London, W. 















ALCOHOL pruc HABITS 


A NEW HOME CURE. 


Warranted purely vegetable, free from narcotics. containing 
no Quinine, Cinchona (bark), or similar drugs, but a high-class 
up-to-date Physical Home Treatment which necessitates no 
hypodermic injections, and no loss of time from business. It 
can be taken privately with an 

ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 

OF A PERMANENT CURE. 
Immediate effect of this treatment is calm, restful sleep, 
steady nerves, clear brain, and removal of all desire or need fi 
alcoholic drink or @ ofany kind. Partin and testi- 
monials signed by well-known people may be obtained from 

A. HUTTON-DIXON, 11, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 8.E. 

All correspondence sacredly confidential. 
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“MY OWN” Topacco. 


SAMPLE FREE on receipt of PENNY STAMP. 
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Choicest Goods, but No Fancy Prices. 


Post Free. 
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THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOL AND DRUG INEBRIETY. 


Can Inebriety be cured? Here are some facts from 
prominent men regarding the Keeley Cure for the 
Drink and Drug Habit. 

**Tt really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some ten 
years has had the Keeley method under close obser 
vation in this country. He adds: ‘*I do not wish to 
use high-flown language, but really and truly I look 
upon the Keeley Cure as a modern miracle.” And 
then he tells how case after case that had been 
considered hopeless has yielded speedily to the 
Keeley Cure, the patients returning to their work 
full of vigour and happy in the restoration of all that 
makes life worth living. 

He has sent bad cases which his society were 
unable to deal with. These 
cases numbered in all forty, 
and Mr. Wilmot says that 
out of these only four have 
lapsed, while the remaining 
thirty-six recovered and have 
been total abstainers ever 
since. 

Furthermore, Mr. W. Hind 
Smith, of the National Coun- 
cil of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, deciares that in 
his opinion, after ten years of 
constant service on the In- 
vestigating Committee of the 
Keeley Cure, it is the only 
effective cure for chronic 
alcoholism and drug addiction 
of which he is aware. 





| 


ONE: 


As a matter of fact, both these conditions are 
diseases, and have to be treated as such. Dean 
Farrar has truly said: ‘* Alcohol is one of a number 
of lethal drugs which have the fatal property of 
creating for themselves a crave which in many 
people becomes an appetite; an appetite which 
strengthens into a vice ; a vice which ends in disease ; 
a disease which constitutes a crushing and degrading 
slavery.” 

The Keeley treatment here steps in, braces the will, 
strengthens the physical basis of the patient, and 
destroys all craving for alcohol. 

As has been already observed, the Keeley treat- 
ment has been employed in this country for 
many years under the auspices of a committee of 
broad-minded men of affairs who have satisfied 
themselves by personal investigation, not only of 

the efficacy of the Cure, but 
of its permanency in nearly 


every case. During the 
whole of this period the 
Chairman of Committee has 


been the Rev. James Fleming, 


B.D., Canon of York, Chap- 





lain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty the King. Canon 
Fleming keeps in cwnstant 


touch with the operations of 
the Keeley Institute, espousing 


both in public and in 
I 
private the cause of this 
practical Cure with all the 


forceful eloquence which so 
distinguishes him. 

It sounds almost too good 
to be true, but the years have 
proved that it is an absolute 





The principles of it are 
easily explained. The man fact. Scores of thousands of 
or woman upon whom has drunkards, all the world over, 
fallen the disease of intem- 7 re have been cured by Dr. 
perance goes to the Keeley Keeley’s method, and are 
Institute as he or she would 44ag-*@ Zz Pad “oO still being cured, and it 
go to any hospital or nursing has justified its existence 
home. They go of their own by the incontestable fact 


free will, or they are not admitted. If they do 
not wish to be cured, the administrators of the 
Institute will have none of them. Even when 
they consent to come, they are left a free agent 
to go in and out at will, so long as they are there 
at stated hours of the day when the treatment is 
administered. 

The treatment takes four weeks, and is carried out 
in England only at the Keeley Institute, at 8 and 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. It consists 
of injections o: the Curative Solution four times 
a day, and a tonic which is taken every two hours 
during the day. 

At the beginning of the treatment the patient is 
provided a liberal amount of the best whisky; if he 
desires it ; or, if the addiction be in the category of 
drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, but after two 
or three days the o!d craving for alcohol disappears 
for good and all ; for drugs it takes longer. 


that an increasing number of patients are received 
year after year, and are sent away cured. 

A discerning British public appreciates hard facts. 
The published Annual Reports of Canon Fleming’s 
Committee can be had for the asking. 

These reports are highly interesting, containing, as 
they do, authentic information as to the cures effected, 
whether the trouble had been alcoholism, morphinism, 
or nervous prostration. 

Some of the patients had been victims to the drink 
or drug habit for very many years. Cures are the 
rule, and, what is more, theyare permanent. Among 
the patients are physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
journalists, and men generally who do the brain work 
of the world. 

After ten years at 6, Grenville Place, Cromwell 
Road, the Keeley Institute has removed to new 
and more commodious quarters at 8 and 9, West 
Bolton Gardens, Old Brompton Road, London, S.W. 
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Bxquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


DIACONAL 
THe ¥ YY 
CORSETS 


Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 
Made in Black, White, French Grey, 
2 Cocoas, 2 Golds, 2 Biscuits, etc. 
4#/11, 6/11, @/11, 7/11 per pair and 
upwards. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N."—Gentlewoman. 
CAUTION. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


‘ ’ 
“Y & N Diagonal Seam,’ 
is imprinted on every corset and bor. 
No others are genuine. 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


In infancy or sickness the food must be in a form suited to the 














(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
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~ Congecticrey/ Lancet. 
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state of the digestive functions. Children and Invalids cannot 
digest and absorb many substances which prove nutritious to those 
with vigorous digestive organs. Mellin’s Food contains everything 
tending to rapid nutrition in infancy or sickness. It is ready for 
almost immediate digestion. It is speedily taken up by the blood 
and carried to every part of the body, contributing to its nutrition. 






































For infants and Invalids. 


Sample Bottle on Application. Mention this Magazine. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 











GREENLEES BROTHERS’ 


LORNE 


WHISKY 


BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 
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FINE FEATHERS MAY 
MAKE FINE BIRDS, 


but all the specious promises and high-flown testimonials in the 
world won’t prevent your hair falling off unless you use some 
preparation which really fulfils its promises. If you use 


ROWLAND’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


you have the satisfaction of knowing that you are not making an experiment, but are using an article 
which your grandfathers and grandmothers used many years ago with the happiest results; if it 
had not always proved itself to be the 


BEST PRESERVER AND BEAUTIFIER 
OF THE HAIR 


obtainable, it would long ago have died an ignominious death, but it still lives and still has the same 
good effect on the hair as it had 110 years ago. We advise you to buy a 3s. 6d., 7s., or 10s. 6d. 
bottle from any store or chemist, but be sure it is Row/ands’. 




















FURNITURE) 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 


ag ee el eonse) CRE AM 
FLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARS " 


FREE FROM FINGER MARKS. 
ane the Largest Sale of any LITTLE LABOUR. PERFECT POLISH. 
brand in the World. Nine Gold PLEASANT PERFUME. 


Sold in Bottles, Gd., 1/- and 2/6 each, 


by Wititiam Wuirecey, Lrp., Westbourne Grove, W. ; 


Medals. Our latest shipments 











are remarkably fine both in the ceuin & hens. Manonay & tam, theandinds iagenn 
manufacture and choice flavour STONE & SON, EXETER. 
of the tobacco. 3d. each, five —————————————_—_—_—_ 
for Is.; or in boxes of 50 post free => | | 
9s. 6d. FLOR DE DINDIGUL THE alii a d on 
CIGARETTES, all tobacco leaf, eee ARN 
no paper. An exquisite whiff 

} 
and delightful change from the -\ singers, Actors, Public 
paper cigarette. Samples 14. nee 
each, 8s. per 100, post free. On healthy. Recommended by doctors 
sale everywhere, or at BEWLAY'S, \ Ber roe esa 

2) TON Co., 
49, Strand, W.c. - 47 a eg ag band = 


Beware of worthless imitations. 
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Ghe Pianola masters 
any Piano. 
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XPRESSIONS of opinion emanat- 
E ing from specialists have a value 
far surpassing any general opinion 
that may be given on a particular 
invention or work of art. Expert 
opinion exceeds in its scope and in its 
character all other opinion, hence the 
testimonial of the expert has become 
the guiding influence in appraising the 
value of the special object to which it 
applies. 

The testimonials to which we shall 
here refer are not mere abstract ex- 
pressions of opinion limited in their 
statements to the average generalities, 
but are concrete and definite in their 
endorsement, and beyond this it is 
impossible for a specialist to express 
himself. Let us take, for example, a 
pianist and artist like Paderewski. 

Paderewski, in a testimonial dated 
the 24th of March, 1g00, in reference to 
the Pianola, makes this statement: ‘‘It 
is perfection.” He means thereby that 


Paderewski 


“i OhePLANOLA 2 
Deel Gils VIRTUOSI We 
) Chevalucof ampere opinion vA 





“ The Pia- 
nola is per- 


fection,” 
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Anyone ean master 
the Pianola. 






nothing can excel it, nothing can exceed 
it in its scope as an artistic expounder 
of piano music; and on November 7, 
1900, he orders a second one. He 
states particularly that he wishes it for 
his own use. 

When a great artist like Paderewski 
states that an instrument is perfection, 
and when he orders another one for his 
Switzerland chateau, having one already 
in his Paris residence, it signifies that to 
him it has become an artistic necessity. 

Paderewski is a specialist on every- 
thing that pertains to the piano. The 
PIANOLA is a division of the piano 
art, and he necessarily requires it for 
his artistic collaboration. This in itself 
is an indication to the public of what 
enormous value is attached to the PIA- 
NOLA as an adjunct to the piano art. 

Of what great advantage, then, must 
the PIANOLA be to all pianists, when 
to a virtuoso like Paderewski it has 
this value? 


Hofmann 
* The Pia- 
- | 
nola is the 


best of all 
piano - play- 
ing devices,” 
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Rosenthal 

“Nothing has more 
clesely approached hand 
playing.” 


Sauer 

“The Pianola gives me 
more pleasure than thou- 
sands of so-called pianistic 
efforts to which I have 
listened,” 


Josef Hofmann is known, not only 
as a great student of music and the piano art, 
but also as a most remarkable and gifted pianist. This expert 
says: ‘‘ I unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all piano- 
playing devices.” 

Hofmann has investigated all piano-playing devices, not only 
from the musical and artistic point of view, but also from the methods 
and appliances utilised for the purpose of bringing about these 
results, and without hesitation he pronounces the PIANOLA the 

best. His is a tastimonial that has analytical forces applied to it and 
the experience of investigation behind it. 

Among the most intellectual and even scientific players of the present 
day, a man of great force of mind and a ceaseless student of the arts 
and sciences, is Moriz Rosenthal. Moriz Rosenthal, referring to the 
PIANOLA, says: ‘‘ Nothing has more closely approached hand- 
playing.’ 

The particular relation of the hand to the piano-keyboard and its 
most refined and subtle association with the piano have been subjects to 
which he has given the deepest thought. He has investigated the 
construction of pianos, and knows the anatomy of the hand and arm 
and the psychical relation between the operations of the fingers and hand 
and the action of the human mind. 

Another great artist, Emil Sauer, the head of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music, and the special head of its piano department, says : 
‘The PIANOLA gives me more pleasure than | have had from 
thousands of so-called treats of pianistic eHort.” 

This expert tells us that he, who certainly has been ac- 
customed during his life to listening to the most advanced piano 
performances, derives more pleasure from the PIANOLA than 
from thousands of human piano-players. He gives it a position 
of competition with refined pianists, men and women who have 
played for him. This expert testimonial is ayain, therefore, 
tar beyond the nature of the average testimonial. 

Among those men in Europe who are considered poetic 
musicians—that is to say, musicians who are not merely great 
pianists, but composers and men of particularly subtle and delicate 
gifts —is Maurice Moszkowski. 
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Bey 
Moszkowski’s \ 
opinion has a powerful 
weight, and he says that 
anyone hidden in a room 
not knowing who is play- 
ing, ‘‘ who will hear the 
PIANOLA for the first 
time, will surely think 
that it isa great virtuoso 
that plays.” 

Here is direct testimony on the effect of the Pianola’s playing upon a 
musical artist of the highest culture, a man who has made piano-playing 
a subject of profound investigation, who has written many standard works 
and compositions for the piano, and who possesses an original piano talent 
of a high order. This expert opinion is of such immense value that it can 
hardly be overestimated. 

This article treats of the expert specialist and confines itself to the 
opinions of those who have made a special study of the piano, with the 
result of making them authorities upon the instrument and upcn piano- 
playing. In the wider field, among musicians in general, the PIANOLA 
has met with equally universal appreciation. It is endorsed by almost 
every musician of note. 

All testimonials have their intrinsic value, but rarely has there been 
such remarkable unanimity of opinion so definitely and unequivocally 
expressed as is found in this set of testimonials from the foremost 
specialists and experts in artistic and esthetic piano-playing, all of whom, 
without reservation, attribute to the PIANOLA qualities which place that 
instrument in a position that very nearly assumes a character competitive 
to themselves. There have been many testimonials published on many 
other important inventions and on many artistic products ; there has been 
considerable unanimity on many of these subjects, but never before has 
there been such transcendental testimonials issued on the part of rival 
experts as the above testimonials centred on the PIANOLA. 

Although perfectly artistic and wholly individual in each player’s hands, 
the Pianola can be played by anyone, even those utterly ignorant of the 
art of music, and is thus practically available to every man, woman, and 
child in the whole wide world. 

The Pianola may be had on the hire system. It costs £65. 

The Pianola will gladly be demonstrated to anyone who cares to call. 
When writing for full particulars, please ask for Catalogue F. 



















Moszkowski 

* Anyone hidden in a 
room who will hear the 
Pianola for the first time, 
will surely think that it 
is a great virtuoso that 
plays.” 












































































The Orchestrelle Company, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 
City Showrooms: 67, 69, 71 FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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THE CAPTAIN: 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Now Ready. Price 6d. Fully Illustrated. 


Le 








Some of the Contents :— 
DICKENS THE BOY. By WALTER DEXTER. Containing 


anecdotes of the great novelist’s boyhood, and pictures of his various residences. 





DICK TURPIN AND CO. by A. B. 


COOPER. An absorbing article on the highwaymen of 
old times and their ways, with some remarkable full-page 
illustrations. 


TO AMUSE THE LADIES. Short 
Story by R. S. WARREN BELL Illustrated by 
ALF. PEARSE. 


A QUEER CLUE. A Strange Railway Yarn. 
By S. A. PARKES. _ Illustrated by -PauL Harpy. 

“CAPTAIN” ARTISTS IN THEIR 
STUDIOS. An interesting series of photo- 
graphs specially taken for this number. Furst Series. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH MAN- 
MONKEYS IN A DESERTED 
JUNGLE CITY. By E. C. REYNOLDS. 


A FOOTBALL ARTICLE. By C. B. FRY. 
. Fully Illustrated. 
anaes . A Paper on 

_ _| THE ROMANCE OF STAMP- 
COLLECTING. By E. J. NANKIVELL. 








More “LIFE AT ZOO VILLA.” By HALI. THORPE. 


THE RISING OF THE RED MAN. A Powerful Serial. 
By JOHN MACKIE, Illustrated by FE. F. SKINNER. 








Pictures by TOM BROWNE, LOUIS WAIN, A. PEARSE, FRANK 

DADD, the late FRANK BARNARD, A. FORESTIER, WAL PAGET, 

S. E. WALLER, E. F. SKINNER, T. M. R. WHITWELL, and 
GEORGE HAWLEY. 
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Sold by every Bookseller, Newsagent, and at the 
Railway Bookstalls. 











Georce Newnes, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ADTs COUCHES, 
from wentns 





mae ** LITERARY MACHINE,’’ 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an easy 
chair, bed, or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Invaluable to 
Invalids and Students. Prices from 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


BATH CHAIRS, 
from £1 10s. 









BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES 


CARRYING from £1 108. 


CHAIRS, from £1 1s. 





Bed Lifts .... .. . @& & 
SPINAL CARRIAGES. Reclining Boards .. .. 1 10s. 
Bed pews a ss we 4. 
A hele - Walking Machines. Portable 
} = ~ ee — W.C.’ va Electric Bells. Urinals. 
Commodes.. _. 25/- Air and Water Beds, &c. 





EYES AND EARS. Rupture 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For Cataract and all Diseases of the Eye . 
Deafness in all its forms; Noises in Head ond r 
Ears; Discharges from Ears; Deafness from x 


Influenza and Catarrh Special remedies for- 
warde|. Hundreds of letters in te:timony. | Wonderful Home Treatment That Cures Without 


No “ Ear-Drums,” “ Ear-(ornets,” or painful 
instruments. Write for Testim nia is and Pain or Loss of Time. 
Printed Questions to answer, sent free. Mr. an . & Rice (Dept. 260), 8 & 9, Stonecutter 


T. ISON, Tson's oe and Bar Dispensary, 
Ltd., Great George Estab. 1871. 


NEW CENTURY 
PHONOGRAPH 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
TALKING MACHINE, 


It Talks. It Sings. 
It Plays. 


, London, E.C., has invented a method that cures 
moe Ne without pain, danger, operation, or an hour’s 
loss of time from the day’s work. To avoid all 














9/6 9/6 : 

Wonder Marvel MR JOHN WESLEY. 
f th . 
of the on - ——— of doubt, he sends free to every sufferer a 
Age. Century. ree trial of his method, and there can be no earthly 
reason why anyone, rich or poor, should not avail 

LOUDEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. NEW PRO- themselves of this generous offer. As an instance of 
CESS. EXTRA LOUD, HIGH-SPEED RECORDS, Fit this remarkable method, the cure of Mr. Juhn Wesley, 
every make of Machine, 1/3 each. Write for New Illustrated - J ~~) 
Catalogue, now ready. ‘Write for New List of Records, just Castle Lachlan, Inverary, Argyle, is a weicome piece 
published. Write for New Hints on Record Making. No dealer of intelligence. Mr. Wesley is a well-preserved and 


o st of Parts. Post Free Agents : 

— a ee Heud Depot : e highly -respected gentleman, 7 72 years of age. Aftera 
NEW CENTURY PHONOGRAPHS, short use of the Rice method the rupture healed entirely. 

To-day he’s sound as a bell. If you know anyone rup- 


WATERFIELD, CLIFFORD & CO., Ltd. (Dept. S.M.), 
tured you should tell them of this wonderful method, 
0, Hotton Gentes, See Seem leote. which will be sent for trial free of all costs. 


GIVES A PERFECT BUST 


Remarkable Treatment that Develops the Bust and Rounds Out 
the Figure. Perfectly Safe and Harmiess Treatment, 
Fully Described, Free to All. 

Every woman who through sickness or worry or any other cause lacks the natural develop- 
ment of bust can easily regain a perfect figure by a new and remarkable treatinent that 
quickly enlarges the bust to full proportion. Miss Moreton writes . ‘Diano acting 
splen:iidly ; already developed two inches Mrs. Crook writes :—" Diano has had won- 
derful effect ; bosoms are getting quite full Miss Gould writes :—“ My figure is per 
fectly dev eloped Jiano. Shallnot requireany more.” Mrs. Blake writes :—“ Since using 
Diano my chest measurement ii eased six inches.” These ladies have intimated their 
pleasure to give their experience to others (full address will be given to bond fide appl 
cants). It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and 
is guaranteed to give the desired re-ult without the slightest inconvenience. By sending 
your name and odeeces to LADY MANAGER, M.L. ESPANOLA MEDICINE 00. 
(Dept. 83), 208a. REGENT >TR . LONDON, W., you will receive FREE full des- 

















cription of this remarkable met which w ll enable you to attain perfect bust 
development at home at avery slight expense The description is mailed to you free in 
a perfectly plain and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You 
will be delighted to learn how easily and surely the bust can be developed, and it will 
pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so. 


“The desire to possess beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest.” 
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The spirit of Winter is upon you, 
Cold Winds, Cold Rain, and Damp 
Fogs will be your lot for months, 
Protect yourselves, care, and 
nullify the effect of this changeable 
climate, 


IF YOU COUGH, 
USE 


GERAUDEL’S 


PASTILLES, 

Let your lungs be filled with the 
vapour of Norwe; Pine Tar, which 
they give off whilst dissolving in the 
mouth. The efficacy of Pine Tar in all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs is 
well known, the best mode of applying 
it is by inhalation, and the mouth makes 

the best inhaler. 


ALL OHEMISTS SELL THEM 
72 in a Tube for 1/134. 
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ADVEKTISEMENTS. 























™ GAME.. 
GAMES 


BECAUSE—uniike ail others, 
IT CAN BE PLAYED ANYWHERE. 
IN OR OUTDOORS. ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BY DAY OR NIGHT. ON LAND OR SEA. 
BY EVERYONE, OLD OR YOUNG. 


ANDERSON S’ 
plex. “VARSITY” 
Send for 
Mlustrated 


HOME [#2 
OLFER 


means of which REAL 
GOLF ith game 
th 
























“The Best Game Father ever brought home!” 


PRICES— 
Best quality, 42/-; second grade, 30. 
all requisites. The “st. andrews,” 
“ Hoylake,” 75/- 


The “ Varsity” Home Golfer has quite recently been supplied to 

the followi among others :— Lac M Brassey, Sir West Ridgway, 

Lord Ailsa, Marquis of Anglesea ; the Officers of H.M 8. Australia, 

wenge Vernon, and Vindictive; Frederick Hotels Co., Ltd. ; 

Crieff Hydro; Wells House Hydro, Ilkley ; the Kildonan Castle, 
and many other well-known steamships. 


Complete Sets, containi 
- (recommended) ’ 
The * Westward. Ho,” 45/.. 


ng 
he 


“Gotrine” says: “It is really a marvellous contrivance, and 
quite overshadows all previous Golf Inventions.” 

Dusxsiaxe Hypro writes: “Good sport can be got out of it; it 
fills in a wet forenoon beautifully.” 

Cart. Scort, R.N., of the “ capes writes: “The Home 
Golfer has proved a considerable addition to our means of 
obtaining recreation.” 

M.& Ophir: “A special complete set of the Patent Home 
Golfer was supplied for the use of T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales.” 

Commaxpant Garant, 8.8. “ Una,” writes: “ During this season 
we have had many golfing enthusiasts among our passengers, and 
they have one and all been delighted to find their favourite game 
reprerented in such an apparently impossible place as the 
promenade deck of a steamer. 

Braid and Taylor (late open champions) played an 18-hole 
match, using our Map of Wimbledon Golf Course by Stanfords, 
on the “ Varsity” Home Golfer. Braid won by 6 up and 5 to play. 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON & ANDERSON, “* 


Indiarubber & Waterproof Manufacturers, 


37, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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THE 


LOVE OF MUSIC 


is one of the best and highest instincts of Human Nature, yet it is a fact that there are thousands of people who are 
intensely musical but cannot play, or at least cannot play sufficiently well to satisfy their own musical aspirations. 
This drawback to one of the greatest joys in life is now a thing of the past, and it is 
possible to enjoy at home, and on any piano, the most beautiful music ever written 
without its being necessary for the performer to have any musical knowledge. 


> CECILIAN’ 
E~ PIANO PLAYE 


Is the MOST PERFECT 
PIANO PLAYER IN THE WORLD. 


FOR BASE OF OPERATION, CAPACITY FOR MUSICAL EXPRESSION, DELICACY OF 
CONTROL, ACCURACY OF “ TECHNIQUE,’’ it stands alone in its class. 
are given every day at our Salon in Gt. Marlborough St. The public are 
FR bE RECITAL cordially invited to call in order that they may hear what the CECILIAN 
can do. We wish it to be distinctly understood that no one will be asked 
to buy. We only ask you to come and listen. Admission by visiting-card. 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE post free to all who mention THe Strand MaGazine. 
THE FARRAND ORGAN CO. 44, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS In EVERY HOME 
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ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY 
HOME AND SECOND TO NONE. 


RoGiaiEFNrS 


CONSOLIDATED ELECTRICAL 
MEDICAL APPARATUS. 


Complete with Dry Battery and Accessories, as shown in 
Illustration. 


Delivered Freein the United f= 
P. ri ce 35 /- Kingdom. Colonies, @O/- S 
Highly Recommended for 


NERVOUS DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, COUT, 


and General Strengthening of all Vital 
Parts of the Body. Registered. 
An Up-to-date Medical Apparatus in every partioular, bullt on the latest Scientific Prinoip es. 


We furnish a complet: sei of electrodes, such as should accompany every first-class apparatus, consisting of two six-foot cords and 
tips, two sponge electrodes, two tube electrodes, two rubberoid handles for same, and one foot plate. 

The apparatus is most convenient tor the — to use without any assistance, as the two sponge electrodes can be used, one in either 
hand, or one pressed ainst any part of the body, while the other, attached to the rubberoid handle, can be anplied where desired 
Another advantage is the foot plate, which gives the patient the use of both hands. The patient can apply this apparatus in the 
bath, and thus give himself an electric bath. Other Combinations too numerous to mention can be manae, which the patients will 
learn as they bécome familiar with apparatus. 


Sole European and Colonial Agents: J. W. ROWE & CO., Successors, 15-16, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
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“ OHALLENGE”’ 


Forays ILMS DEVELOPED 
aie (4 by 2in.)Post Free. 
=a Genuine eg e 


KODAK, SANDELL, WELLINGTON, 
or other makes. 
: é PRINTING in any Style. From Amateurs’ Ne- 
Sa <= XMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. poly. odorata Price 
Gea ene CHARMING ENLARCEMENTS. [ist Free The Ar 
Set ec nae Birmingham. The most Useful Presents. ‘titvinchaneRenkstee 


eR Nene s. 




















XCVII1 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BEST GIFT BOOKS oF THE YEAR. 





THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 
GARDENS OLD AND NEW. VOL. II nex, 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) The Second Volume of this superb 
publication is now on Sale. Unquestionably The Gift Book of the Season. It 
contains near!y 400 Superb Illustrations, is printed on treble thick Art Paper, ard every Photo- 
graph used has been specially taken for the purposes of the Volume. It illustrates over 60 
of the most beautiful of our English and Scottish Gardens, and is, in every way, a worthy 
companion to the First Volume. Price £2 2s. Net. A 3rd Edition of the First Volume is now 
ready, price {2 2s. Net. 


PRESS NOTICES OF VOL. I. 


Glasgow Heraid.—' The object of this magnificently-illustrated volume is to depict the many-sided 
character of old and of modern gardenage, and to indicate the possibilities that lie before possessors of 
gardens. As is set forth, ‘the system of the book is one of example more than of precept.'. There is no 
attempt to advocate the claims of any particular style. On the contrary, examples have been chosen from 
the most divergent systems, with a view to showing how the appropriateness of each depends on the particular 
kind of house for which it is intended, and also on the site which the designer has at his disposal. As a 
consequence of this the beautiful volume illustrates not only the garden, but the house as well ; and we know of none 
that deals so exhaustively with the finest examples of English domestic architecture. It shows the dwelling- 
places of Englishmen belonging to almost every period. Some of them are mansions famous in history; 
others are houses rescued from decay and restored to their olden state, but all alike are striking as examples 
eee beauty of the country homes of England. The whole equipment of the volume is in keeping with the 
subject."’ 

Daily Chronicie.—“ This beautiful book—for very properly the book itself is beautiful, apart from its 
contents —owes its charm to the wonderful collection of photographs of gardens and garden-architecture which 
euch a paper as Country Lire has had a unique opportunity of making. The principle conveyed in the 
letterpress of the book itself is that held by all great gardeners and architects—‘ that house and garden are, or 
should be, intimately associated,’ and that the character of the possessors should be reflected in both. The 
accounts of lovely garden after lovely garden are most agreeable reading. There is no country in the world 
where man-created sylvan beauty can be found comparable to this in England, and as an album of charming 
pictures for the garden-lover, and a mine of elegant suggestion to the garden-maker, this volume is the best 
thing of its kind we have ever seen." 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Without photography such a book would have been impossible. Garpens OLD 
AND New cohsists of a collection of admirable photographic prints, issued by the proprietors of Country Lire, 
of what may be considered England's richest artistic treasures—her country homes. They form an imposing 
collection, deeply interesting from an architectural point of view, and most instructive from the point of view 
of the landscape gardener. To those about to build, or lay out a garden, we can offer no stronger recommenda- 
tion than that they should buy this book and study it. It will give them an ideal of what a house and garden 
ought to be. The descriptive essays that accompany the prints are excellent reading, particularly the introduction." 


NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of “ Pastorals of Dorset,’ “‘ Fiander’s Widow,” etc., with Illustrations by 
Mr. C. E. BROCK. 


PRESS NOTICES. Price 6s. 


Times.—" In certain moods there is no one with whom we would more contentedly settle down to a quiet 
tale of country life and character than Mrs. Francis Blundell. She knows and sympathizes with the people she 
describes, and is always abundantly conscious of their humour." 

Pilot.—‘“ This is a collection of small masterpieces. Mrs. Blundell has studied shrewdly and affectionately 
the aay ay of the North and the South and the Emerald Island, and reproduced their characteristics in a series 
of idylls in which sentiment and humour, the real and the ideal, are delightfully and convincingly blended." 

Spectator.—" These fifteen short stories may be supposed to represent the manners of Lancashire 
(‘North’), Ireland (‘Over the Sea’), and some less refined region south of the Trent. The gem of the 
collection, ‘ The Girl he lett behind him,’ as far as the local colour is concerned, is neutral. It is not a love 
story; the ‘ Girl’ is a child of three, about whom a soldier, newly returned from the front, mystifies his mother 
in a very delightful way. It is as sweet and tender a little bit of life as we have ever seen." 

Scotsman,— The stories have all a taste of the natural sweetness of their subjects, and they are written 
with a pleasant sympathy for the men and women whose ways they do so subtly observe. They make a book 
which should be read with interest by everyone who takes it up." 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 
A comprehensive Work for every Lover of theGarden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 


PRESS NOTICE. Price 21s. Net. 


Times.—" No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of famous and beautiful 
gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener's art are so numerous and attractive as to 
make the veriest cockney yearn to turn gardener." 














Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
and by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton S&St., Strand. W.C. 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS 


AS THE 


UNIVERSAL REMEDY 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 


HAS MADE 


‘(bridge 
aS: {ung Tonte 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 
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Important Notice: 
SUBSTITUTION.—Tiere are so many imitations of 


this successful, and therefore popular, remedy that it is 
of the utmost importance you should use the word 
‘SOWBRIDGE”’ when buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 









Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, M.P.$., Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 














c ADVERTISEMENIZS. 





CONSUMPTION 
GAN BE GURED. 





Marvellous Discovery by the famous American, Dr. Derk P. 
Yonkerman—State Officials and Creat Medical Men 
Pronounce it the Only Cure for Consumption 
and all Throat and Lung Troubles. 





Consumptives Given Up to Die and Sent 
Back from Health Resorts Hopeless 
and Helpless are Now Alive and Well 
Through this Wonderful Cure for 
Consumption. 


Positive Proof From People Cured That 
Will Convince the Most Sceptical is 
Sent Free to All Who Write. 


CONSUMPTION can at lost be cured. Marvellous as it 
may seem after the many failures, a sure, positive, 
and certain cure for th: deadly consumption has at 
last been discovered by Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, the 
great American doctor-scientist, who has made a life 
study of this fatal disease. His wonderful remedy 
has been fully tested and rigidly proven a sure cure 
by State officials, and noted medical men all over 
the world testify to its power to kill the dread germ 
that causes consumption. The doctor makes no secret 
of the ingredients of his wonderful cure, believing 
that the people*are entitled to such a production of 
science, and he is sending treatments all over the 
world, bringing joy of knowledge of certain cure from 
this awful, fatal disease. Such eminent scientists as 
Koch, Luton, Pasteur, and all the great medical and 
germ specialists and chemists have already repeatedly 
declared that the consumptive germ cannot live a 
minute in the presence of the ingredients of this 
wonderful discovery that has already revolutionized 
the treatment of consumption, and has taken it from 
the catalogue of deadly fatal diseases and placed 
it in the positively curable list. Proof of tests 
already made and letters from grateful people—former 
consumptives rescued from the very jaws of death 

are sent free to all who write to Dr. Derk P. 
Yonkerman, 916, Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., U.S.A. Dr. Yonkerman has organized his own 
company and conducts his own laboratory, despite 
rich offers from corporations. He does this so he can 
be sure that all consumptives on the face of the earth 
ean have this marvellous and only genuine cure for 
consumption at a price within the reach of the poorest 
person. Write to-day. It is a sure cure; the first 
week’s treatment will do you more good than all the 
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Dr. DERK P. YONKERMAN, 


Discoverer of Tuberculozyne, the Only 
Cure for Consumption. 





medicines, cod-liver oils, stimulants, or changes of 
climate, and it will convince you that at last there 
has been discovered the true cure for consumption. 
Don’t delay—there is not an hour to lose when you 
have consumption or any throat or lung trouble. Send 
to-day for Free information and advice from the 
world’s greatest and most successful specialist in the 
cure of consumption. It is free. Remember a letter 
to America requires 24d. postage. Write your name 
very plain and be sure to give your full address s9 


| there can be no mistake in delivery. 
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Gets the hair back, Puts the hair right, Keeps the hair right. 
WHO SAY SO. 


Commander T. WOLFE MURRAY, R.N. | The Hon. Mrs. GORDON writes— 





“3, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 

, ** 28th August, 1902. 
“‘T have found ‘Tatcho' ot distinct benefit to my | “The Hon. Mrs. Gordon has derived much benefit from 

hair.” | * Tatcho.’” 


LADY SYKES— 


** Trobridge, Crediton, 18th June, 1902. 





“Mayfair, W. 


“** Tatcho’ has entirely renovated my hair.” 


Major-General KEATE— 


“High Croft, Winchester. 


**I find ‘ Tatcho’ excellent, and better than anything 1 
have ever tried in the course of a long life. I could not 
have believed that any preparation could do so much 
good in so short a time.’ 


PRINCESS EUGENIE CRISTO- 
FOROS PALCELOGUE— 


***Tatcho’ is invaluable. I would not be without 
it on any account.—Belvedere Hotel, Kensington.” 


Colonel BAGOT-CHESTER— 


“Ztland House, Maidenhead. 
**T well know how valuable ‘ Tatcho’ is.” 


Colonel PERRY— 


* Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dawson Street, 
“ Dublin. 
“*Tatcho’ is wonderful, and all to whom I recom- 
mend it raise ms &§ hope others have advised the use 
of ‘Tatcho’ as I have.” 




















**TATCHO" is a delightful Preparation, the colour of whisky, free from all smell, neither greasy nor sticky. 

““TATCHO”’ will entirely banish that dead and dingy look of the hair. 

**TATCHO” will ward off the approach of greyness. 

a is invaluable to those suffering from actual loss of hair and who need a powerful stimulant 

© force fresh growth. 
“TATCHO™ is not a dye, and contains no harmful ingredient. 
“ TATCHO”’ is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world, ia bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 5/-. 

Australian Depdt, 76, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. 


4/G siz TRIAL BOTTLE 110 carr. paid. 


Re yr oe 
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BEST. BABES 


from 


Earliest Infancy. 


co 


Reared on 


FRAME-FOOD 


from Birth. 














A LADY writes: She considers 
Frame-Food most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory ; her little boy never having suffered 
in the least from sickness. She hopes 
her second child will thrive equally 
well on it. 














“ Frame-Food” Motto: 


NOURISH & FLOURISH! 





ERED TEs T. 


jib. Sample Tin of FRAME-FOOD, or 50z. Sample Jar of “FRAME-FOOD” 
JELLY, sent free on receipt of 3. to pay postage; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 
( Mention this Magazine.) 


FRAME-FOOD CO., Lro., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 

































POMEROY 


Toilet Preparations 


POMEROY SKIN FOOD. 


THE MOST PERFECT EMOLLIENT MADE, feeds 
the skin, materially assists in eradicating 
wrinkles, removes all fore'g» matter from the 
»ores, and restores the texture of the skin to 
its youthfu'ness. Prevents chapping, and re- 
moves inflammation caused by wind and sunburn. 
Is beneficial to every complexion, invaluable 
alike to those who engage in outdoor sports and 
those who are much at home, preserves the ski) 
from the evil effects of hard water, sun, wind, 
frost, and fot. Excellent for the hands, and a 
perfect emollient for children. It will not 
promote the growth of superfluous hair. Price 


3s. 6d., post free. 


POMEROY LIQUID POWDER 


Is a GREAT IMPROVEMENT ON ALL OTHER 

POWDERS. It adheres readily to the skin, con- 

ceals facial blemishes. Imparts a youthful 

appearance, is absolutely beneficial, cooling, and 

becoming, and a great protection from sunburn, 
gy } 

3s. 6d., post free. Brush, 6d. extra. 


POMEROY EYELASH CREAM 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND NON-IRRITATING 
TO THE EvEs. A little rubbed into the edges 
of the eyelids will strengthen and greatly 
promote the growth of the lashes; also in- 
creases the eyenows. Price 1@ 6d. per box, 
post free. 


POMEROY OATMEAL POWDER. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP, and 
specially suited to greasy skins. Price 18. 6d. 
per box and 1/- per bag, post free. 


MRS. POMEROY 
Gives consultation and advice free 
(personally or by correspondence), and 
will send her “ BEAUTY RULES,” 
gratis and post free, on request, to any 
part of the world. 


SuperFLuous Hairs 


Removed permanently, safely, and with- 

out pain or scar by Electrolysis only. 
No Chemical preparation can ssibly give 
eT came satisfactory resalis as 


the same satisfactory re 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s method. 












































Consultation and Advice FREE, 10to5. Saturday 


tor. Or by correspondence to— 


29, OLD BOND ST., 
LONDON. 


ALSO AT 
39, Grafton Street, DUBLIN. 


18, Strand Street, Cape Town, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 




































































AT HOME IN 
ANY ROOM 


NE BILLIARDS #83: 


Uf <— —™, Portable Com- 
‘ bination Table 


4 GuINEAs to @ GUINEAS. 
Sizes, 5,6,6%,and7Feet Weight, 30 to 70 Pounds 
For Billiards, Pool, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.—21 Games. 
Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, or 
on our folding stand ; set away in closet or behind door, 
Rich mahogany frame with bed of patent laminated wood 
steel braced ; the only bed that will remain perfectly level 
under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber 
— Se, regular pockets with pocket covers, 16 
hest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. S I 
Write for booklet, free. , . . a 


AMERICAN TRADING LONDON W.o 



















69, Shaftesbury Ave., LONDO 


THIS MACKINTOSH FREE 
\ ora pair of 10/6 Ladies’ 


or Gents’ Boots or Shoes 
\ during December only, to every pur- 
chaser of one of our West-End Suits at 
27/6, 3u/-, 32/6, or higher 
price, or every purchaser of a 
25/., 30/.,or higher price West- 
End Warm Winter or Rain- 
proof Overcoat. All to Measure. 
A sample Mackintosh sent on 
receipt of Postal Urder for 
10/6, carringe paid If not 
approved, you can return Cash 
will be refunded and carriage 
paid beth ways. If kept, and 
Suit or Overcoat is ordered, the 
10/6 will be deducted from cost 








Patterns, Self-Measure Chart, 
and Full Particulars Free. 


S. THOMPSON BROS., 10., 
3, Oxford Street, W., and 
84, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. 














FLEG6O GUINEAS 


L SHIP ‘CONWAY’ 


LIVERPOOL. 
FOR TRAINING 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


SCHOO 


==" FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY TO 
THE CAPT. AT. MILLER. RW. 


30,000 Already Cured. 


BLINDNESS VANQUISHED, 
EYESIGHT RESTORED, 
| By Mettior’s New System of Treatment. Cases of 20 
years’ standing have been cured. Pamphlet free on mention- 
ing The Strand Magazine. 
MELLOR, Fye Specialist, 168, Oxford 8t., Manchester. 
oaneenel 

















ADVERIISEMENTS. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE} 


NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING ‘OF THE 
PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You ean change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It 
will dety all your tiny efforts. 
The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot 
quell the raging storm. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘I will wait and see,—perhaps I shall feel 
better to-morrow,’ whereas had a supply of ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT” been at hand, 
and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Travelling Trunk ought to contain a Bottle of 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


It allays Nervous Excitement, Sleep- 
lessness, Depression, and restores the 
Nervous System to its proper condition. 
It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, 
Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot 
overstate its great value in keeping the 
Blood Pure and free from Disease. It 
should be in every bedroom and traveller’s 
bag (for any emergency). It acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal 
system, as sunshine does on the vegetable 
world, and removes ail foetid or poisonous 
matter (the groundwork of disease) from 
the Blood by Natural Means. Always does 
good—never any harm. 











It is not too much to say the merits of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ have been pub- 
lished, tested, and approved literally trom 
Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan 
popularity to-day presents one of the most 
signal illustrations of commercial enter- 
prise to be found in our trade records. 


HAVE served for more than a quarter of a century with my regiment in the West Indies and 

on the West Coast of Africa, and have constantly used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have 
always found it of the utmost use, especially during the Ashantee War, under Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
I have been through several epidemics of Yellow Fever during my military career, but have never 
had an attack. This I attribute to the use of ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which I strongly recommend, more 
especially to those living or travelling in tropical countries.”—(Signed)— -, Captain, Retired 
Pay, West Indian Regiment, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 9th April, 1900. 

There is no doubt that where Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ has been taken in 
the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances 
prevented a serious illness. Its effect on a Disordered 
or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 

It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S 
*FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Lid., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by d. ¢. ENO'S Patent. 
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WON BACK TO HEALTH. 
Indigestion and Constipation _ banished. 











A LONDON MOTHER’S GRATEFUL TESTIMONY. 





HAPPY the home that, is woman’s delight., the busy husband’s haven of 
refuge, the children’s paradise! But. how many homes are darkened by 
the cloud of disease? They exist. in every city, town, and village, and 
are countless in number. As health is essential to happiness in the home 
it. should be sought. after, preserved, and treasured before anything else 
of this world. 


Never, perhaps, in the history of the world's greatest city, has recovered health been the cause of 
somuch genuine happiness as in the home of Mrs. Julia Mary Bing, of Nelson Villas, Church 
Road, Heston, Middlesex. 

Heston, which lies midway between 
Southall and Hounslow, is greatly 
interested in the occurrence. 

Mrs. Bing, a typical British mother, 
told her remarkable story to a Sun rep- 
resentative. She spoke plainly, but 
with all the enthusiasm of a grateful 
heart: “Iam only too teful to be 
able to give you details,” said Mrs. 
Bing. “I had been a maptyr to 
excruciating ains for 
twenty years, and after spending 
pounds upon pounds in doctor's fees, 
medicines, and so on, without getting 
better—but growing worse—I was at 
last’ cured by taking Bile Beans for 
Biliousness. It happened this way. 

Throughout those twenty years, I 
was so afflicted with swimming in the 
head, accompanied by racking pains in 
the head — face, a stifling sensation 
in the chest, exhausting aching between 
the shoulders, and severe vomiting, 
that a week never passed without 1 had 
to cease my household work and 
go to bed. 

A comfortable sleep was something I had not known for years—I had much pain and was very rest 
less. Asa girl [ suffered from sick headache, and when I was about twenty-four years of age, chronic 
biliousness and indigestion came on with great severity. I was then living in yee and several 
doctors attended me, but without doing me any good. Nor did I derive any benefit from attending a 
London Hospital for women. I was dreadfully constipated 
_ The doctors specially prescribed to cure me of this, but the relief was only temporary, and the 
indigestion and vomiting, which made me dread taking food, never abated. 

To attempt to do any washing, or anything which necessitated stretching my arms out, or stooping, 
was sure to bring the pains darting through my head, generally most severe on the right side. omi- 
ting followed these shooting pains every time. This went on until January last. 2 

remember that on January 19th, I had the worst bilious attack I ever had in my life. 

My son said ; “ Why don’t you try Bile Beans?” 

I replied, “ I don’t believe they can be as good as the reports say.” 
tek Se shall try them, anyhow,” said he, and he went to Hounslow and bought a box, and made me 

e them. 











“ My Son said: ‘You shall try them.” 




















cleared my head. 


“T have not had . single attack of biliousness from that day. 
They then seemed to purify my whale system, and dpove the pain away 





The first effect of them was that they 


altogether. They enabled me to sleep soundly, and gave me a — ps megry and a strong digestion. 


I have eaten well since I got through the first box, and now 
Foe. | also completely cured me of constipation, the only medicine that ever gave me permanent re jet 


In fact, I feel ~ ba well again, and my health is excellent. Bile 


in that way. 
Beans have cured me, 
change in me.” 


now what it is to enjoy being hun 


I never cease to recommend them, or explain what caused the 


This is striking testimony to the remarkable efficacy of the greatest specific of a scientific age. 





A WORD TO WOMEN. 


Many women suffer greatly from “that tired 
feeling,” lack of energy, debility, constipation, 
and other minor ailments, These ills are brought 
about in many cases through want of sufficient 
exercise, consequent upon the many calls of 
household duties. The result is that eventually 
a state is reached when work becomes almost an 
impossibility, the blood becomes impure, the liver 
sluggish, causing impaired sleep and digestion 
and a sallow complexion. Women who suffer 
from any of these ailments would be wise to take 
without delay a course of Bile Beans, for when 
winter comes it will find out the weak spots. 
They are ailments that are lamentably common 
among women-folk, and they are highly dangerous 
if neglected. To pass comfortably and success- 
fully through the approaching winter the body 
will want putting in a thorough state of repair. 
Bile Beang will do this for you. They clear the 
system, strengthen the nerves, and correct, not 
temporarily, but permanently, the digestive 
organs. 3ile Beans, being purely vegetable, 
contain nothing of an injurious nature, and can be 
taken with equal safety by either child or adult. 





PALE GIRLS. 


Qne of the most serious drawbacks to a pretty 
face, is a pallid, bloodless complexion. Pale 
faces, pale lips, pale gums; these are all indica- 
tions of the presence of anemia. ‘lhe system 
which lacks ‘plod is open to attacks from many 
insidious diseases. Kile Beans strengthen the 
digestive system so that it turns the food into 
the purest blood, and tones up the liver to enable 
it to keep free from bile and other impure 
secretions. This is the only way to cure an 
anzimic condition 


SICK HEADACHE. 


Sick Headache is usually one of the symptoms 
of biliousness, constipation, or other derangement 
of the digestive organs. It is accompanied by 
nausea, from which it derives its name, and 
is generally more violent in the front part: of 
the head. The appetite is impaired, and there 
is a bad taste in the mouth. In the treatment of 
this ailment, in the first place, the bowels should 
be opened, but only in a mild and gentle way, 
the diet attended to, dnd healthy exercise in- 
dalged in as much as possible. A. course of 
Bi.Lkt Beans will be found acertain cure, 














BILIOUSNESS and DIZZINESS. 


Mrs. Leaf, 10, Woollett Street., East, —_ Docks Road, aes E., speak- 
ing to a * Weekly Budget.’’ reporter 

“Two years ago [ began to sulfer with attacks of bilious 
ness and dizziness, particularly in the morning. Everything 
would appear to swim round and round, and sometimes on 
getting up of a morning, this swimming sensation would have 

such a bewildering effect that I would have to take hold of 
something to prevent me from falling down. My sight was 
blurred, and everything I looked at appeared to be spotted 
or partly blotted out. These attacks Sconaite more and more 
frequent, and I consulted a doctor. He gave me some medi- 
cine, which, however, did me no good at al). By this time I 
was so bad that I was really afraid to be left alone. I wasa 
sufferer from indigestion, and my food lay like a stone on my 
stomach I seemed to get no fiourishment out of it, and day 
by day I grew weaker. After this I tried various things, but! 
nothing did me any good, until about four months ago, when 
I chanced to see an advertisement of Charles Forde's Bile 
Beans for Biliousness, and decided to try them. After a few doses I began to feel better, and in a re- 
markably short time the dizziness entirely left me, and I could eat and enjoy my food with no fear of 
after effects. I have never had an attack of dizziness or indigestion since, and am now as well as ever 

















I was in my life. I tell everybody that Charles F orde’ 8 Bile eans for Biliousness have cured me, and 
that if they have indigestion it is their own fault.” “ Yes.” interrupted Mr. Leaf, “and you may say 
that top cured me too. 

right 


I used to suffer terribly from biliousness, but the Bile Beans soon put me 
am now entirely free from the complaint.” 








TO PREVENT INFLUENZA. 


Influenza only seizes upon those whose systems have become run down and weakened. 
Those who keep in the pink of condition snap their fingers at this winter scourge. 
Liver chill, colds, attacks of shivering, and similar ailments, have one common origin, namely, 
the condition of the body. When the supply of energy is adequate, the pulse vigorous, the 
digestion good, colds and chills cannot get. a hold. Oace the vitality becomes lessened the 
evils just. named creep in. Chas. Forde’s BILE BEANS will keep the body in the “pink of 
condition.”” They act. directly upon the liver and end that. cause cf so many ailments—con- 
stipation. They stimulate the circulation, improve the digestion, and increase the energy of 
the whole system. Women especially find them beneficial. Always remember that. preven- 
tion of influenza, and its allied ailments, is better than cure, and that. experience shows no 
preventive known equal to BILE BEANS. 


SAMPLE BOX FREE. 
BILE BEANS cure headache, constipation, piles, liver chill, 
indigestion, flatulence, spasms, colds, influenza, dizziness, SAMPLE COUPON. 


anzemia, debility, blood impurities, sleeplessness, female com- The Proprietors will gladly 


plaints, and a host of other ailments that owe their origin to Fie tnerene crition tor 

defective bile flow, assimilation, and digestion. same. The only conditions 

. a : y 4 2 ‘ are that you fill in this cou- 
Of all chemists, or post free if this Magazine is mentioned, pon, and forward it with 14. 

. . . . > ste -“0ve stage 

from the Bile Bean Manufacturing Co., 119 & 120, London Bie nc Po Cesk 

Wall, London, E.C., on receipt of prices, 1/14 or 2/9. (Large Distributing Depot, Greek 


; : Street, Leeds, Englan 
box contains three times small size.) _ 
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** Zam-Buk’’—Piles Cured. 


BISTOCK FARM. DODDINGTON 
NR. SITTINGBOURNE, KENT. 
To the Bile Bean Mfg. C 
SIRs, 
’ . I am glad to say the result of using 
Charles Forde’s Great Herbal Remedy for piles, run- “ Zam-Buk" Ointment has been most satis- 
ning sores, cuts, burns, bruises, eczema, etc., 1 14 per og Lng Piles ( for wakes I wad it bab 
box. Free sample box from the Proprietors, The Bile | {ils iia .uave cuits, speared. 
Bean ees Co., Greek Street., Leeds, if You are at liberty to pubiish this in any 
. St is sent to form you please 
amp cover return postage. CARPENTER. 


Signed) Mrs, F 
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j 25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 
14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Thtee 

: Years’ System. — Lists tree of 


Cc. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 4%, 
Southampton Row), PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These magnifi- 
: cent Pianos for 
Three Years’ 


System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 











CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 


LICHT, WARM, and BEAUTIFUL. 


LONDON— EDINGURGH— 
126, Regent Street, W. 119a, Princes Street. 
456, Strand, W.C. GLASGOW 
30, Sloane Street, S.W. 16, Buchanan Street. 
115, Victoria Street, S. Ww. LEEDS— 
(Six doorswest of A 23, Commercial Street. 


~y Store 


6, _ ide, B. 4 LIVERPOOL 
s5a8 ¢ a i 58, Church Street. 


BSATH— 
en " MANCHESTER 
16, New Bead Street. 18, King Street. A JARGER DRESSING-GOWN 
BRIGHTON — PLYMOUTH— in Camet-hair ‘‘ Fleece’’ and Pure Wool 
$9, Bast Street. 43, George Street. Cloths. Patterns sent free. 











To the Proprietors of . . 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 
And 164, 166 & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap 


(Awarded a — Diploma of Hononr, Edinburgh, 1899 ; 
Two Prize Mevlals, Paris, 1989 
Collars. [anins 3-fo ld from 3:6 dos 


Geers id 4/11 per dos HOME FOR CRPHAN BOYS, HIRNE BAY. 
Cutts for wo a ——a from Vice-Presidents: Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D., and Rev. F. B_ Meyer, 
reine B.A., London. Hon. Surgeon: 0. K. Rowes Ea: M.D. Fron, Dentist: 
ary } K. H. Moore, Faq... D8 Hon. Sex .. Pockney. Founder 
mon Lists} OLLARS Phan tn fe and Hon. Director: Mr. H wv Sajuitrell 
hm yh Sime We are using your Coal Tar 
Soap in our Home and think very 
UFFS., & HIRTS. highly of it. Although our boys 


Matehioss. Ghirtse. Fine quality Lone Cloth, with 4fold attend the public school we are kept 


Pure Linen Fronts, 35:6 per j-doz. (to measure 2- extra ; io 
co Site sius Stiiadiie Che Whee free wae infectious disease, we 
4.8.—Te prevent delay, al! Letter-Orders and Inquiries believe by the use of antisepti¢ 
soap. 


mples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
(SicNep) |? SQUIRRELL. 
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CADBURY’s Cocoa 


“A Perfect Food.”’ 


It has stood the Points from the Press. 
TEST OF TIME. : 
“The perfect purity of CADBURY'S 
Cocoa—a strong. point with the 


66 . 
FIRST and makers—constitutes its firm hold 


upon the public confidence, and 


FOREMOST.” the secret of its stil 


‘Cadbury's CG 


Is COCOA and 
the BEST COCOA only. 


EARS 


Soapmakers 


= 

y | By Royal Warrants 

TO THEIR MAJESTIES | 
The 


~ Ring: and (Jueen. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ‘THE STRAND- MAGAZINE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND. W.C. 




















